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The Thorough-bred compares with other 
horses, 1s oak compares with pine, or steel with 
iron. Blood tells for generations; and the best 
blood among the thorough-breds is of course 
very valuable. Wegive-above, striking pictures 
of some of the best of Mr. R. W. Cameron’s 
horses. Clifion Stud Farm, Staten Island, has 
been for several years famous for thorough-bred 
stock of several kinds—Shorthdrns and Jerseys, 
Berkshires and Dorkings—besides its stud of 
mares, stallions, and young horses.—Leamington, 
the horse on the lower left-hand side, is regard- 
ed as the handsomest model for a race-horse in 
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this country if not in the world. He is so well 
known, both here and in Europe, that it is only 
necessary to state that he is a very powerful, dark 
brown horse, 164 hands high, He was got by 
Foig-a-BaWagh, out of a Pantaloon mare. Foig- 
a-Ballagh was full brother of Irish Birdcatcher, 
and all the family are famed race-horses. Leam- 
ington was imported by Mr. Cameron in 1866, 
and was sold last autumn to Mr. A. Welch, of 
Chestnut Hill,. Philadelphia, for $15,000. He 
stands at Patterson, N. J., this season, at $200. 

This horse (in England) twice won the Ches- 
ter Cup, 24 miles, carrying the heaviest weights, 
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and beating in one race 37, and in the second, 
41 horses. He also won the Goodwood Stakes, 
and was considered the best horse of his day. 
His get in this country are already famous: 
Lynchburg and Enquirer, in Kentucky; Miss 
Alice and Anna Mase, here, established his su- 
periority. Lynchburg was sold for $5,000, and 
this price was refused for Enquirer. $7,000 
was offered and refused for Miss Alice after her 
famous match last year, but both she and Anna 
Mase were unfortunately killed by accidents. 

The stallions Glennevis and Warminster, and 
the mare Rebecca, are described on page 206. 
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Back Volumes Supplied.—The back volumes 
of the Agriculturist are very valuable. They contain in- 
formation upon every topic connected with rural life, 
out-door and in-door, and the last thirteen volumes make 
up & very complete library. Each volume has a full index 
for ready reference to any desired topic. We have on 
hand, and print from electrotype plates as wanted, all the 
numbers and volumes for thirteen years past, beginning 
with 1857—that is, Vol. 16 to Vol. 28, inclusive. Any of 
these volumes sent complete (in numbers) at $1.75 each, 
post-paid, (or $1.50 if taken at the office). The volumes, 
neatly bound, are supplied for $2 cach, or $2.50 if to be 
sent by mail. Any single numbers of the past thirteen 
years will be supplied, post-paid, for 15 cents each. 
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Farmers who have their work properly planned 
and Jaid out, will find little time for reading. We 
would remind those who look to us for hints, 
that the moist and fertile soil, as it warms under 
the summer sun, will give life to thousands of 
weeds, which must be despatched now, in their secd- 
leaf and tender beginning, or day by day the labor 
of subduing them will be increased. Procure carly, 
suitable implements for all farm work, and keep 
tools sharp and clean. Sets of duplicate tools to 
supply the places of those particularly liable to be 
broken are of great service. 

ones 
Hints About Work. 

Clean out the Barns.—This is the only time in the 
whole year when the barns may be emptied of every 
thing. It is barn-cleaning timeas much as April is 
house-cleaning time. If you have several tons of 
old hay, let it alone—but if the mows and bays are 
pretty low, make a clean sweep, and see the poles 
and timbers everywhere. Most of the stock are 
then in the pastures, and stable floors can be lift- 
ed and examined. Timbers may be decaying, and 
should be renewed. Accumulations will almost 
surely be found under the floors and near the 
timbers which may soon cause decay unless re- 
moved, and which will be valuable additions to the 
compost heap. Soon the hay will be coming in; 
and so this work must be done betimes. Store old 
hay and straw where they can be conveniently got 
at after the barns are full. 

Rainy-day Work.—Other work for rainy days is 
horse-rakes, and forks—fitting up 
the hay-rigging for the waggons; examining and 
putting the mowing machines in order. The clover 
will be fit to cut before we are ready for it—it al- 
most always is. 

Compost for Grass Land.—As soon as the hay is 
off, is the best time to put on manure. A good 
fine compost containing, say, six loads of yard ma- 
nure and ten of muck to the acre, with a few bush- 
els of ashes and some plaster, having been wetted 
a few times with barn-yard liquor and turned and 
mixed well, will make the second crop of clover 
fairly jump, and produce good rowen. 


mending rakes, 


| 





Indian Corn.—It depends upon the weather of | 


——— ——— 
the last of May w hether we are able to get the bulk 
of the corn crop well planted and hoed once before 
this month comes in. In fact, half the ¢ rop is often 
planted in June. It never begins to grow much 
until hot weather; and so the first week jn June is 
not too late fora good crop. Use early sorts go as 
to avoid damage from early frosts. Soak corn for 
late planting, tar it, and roll in plaster. Hoe as far 
as possible with horse-power, employing boys togo 
through and hand-pull weeds. Horse-hoes for two 
horses, having a seat for the driver, make this labor 
comparatively light; the work is much better 
done than formerly, and corn may be oftener tilled, 
Potatoes are greatly benefited by stirring and 
loosening the soil between the rows, Hilling 
should never be done after the plant is 8 inches 
high, as it causes additional tuber-béaring roots to 
be thrown out, and hence two or more crops of po- 
tatoes of inferior size. Take out grass and weeds 
close to the plants by hand. 
asture-land.—Top-dress with plaster, leached or 
quick ashes, bone-dust, oy any hand manure, 
Bone-dust 2 bushels, wood-ashes (quick) 4 to 6 
bushels, plaster 1 bushel, makes an admirable top- 
dressing for any kind of grass land. It is excellent 
also for potatoes and for corn. If it stand three 
weeks, and is well shoveled over two or three 
times, it is much improved. Take the stock off 
top-dressed land until after a soaking rain. 
Mowing-land.—Early in the month go through 
the grass after a rain, and pull docks and other 
coarse weeds. Only a careful man should be truste 
edto do this work; boys are not careful cnough 
nor strong cnough; and with the best will, will tug 
and strain at a big root and trample down a square 
yard of grass. Begin mowing as soon as the clover 
blossoms, and before the ox-eyes are out. When 
the latter abound, the grass should be eut before 
they come into full blossom, as fewer Feeds will 
mature, and the my from them will be much better. 
If the weather be favorable, and the grass light, that 
eut with a machine after 5 P. M., may be put in 
windrows before 12 o’clock the next day, and got in 


the same afternoon, without turning or shaking 
out, and make almost first quality hay. Heavy 


clover may be ent at evening or after the dew is 
off in the morning, and be tossed and tedded con- 
stantly until it ean be raked up, say 2 o’clock, then 
put in cocks; shaken out by 9 or 10 the next day, 
tossed and turned repeatedly, and secured in the 
afternoon. Clover hay ought nut to be too dry, and 
should either be cured in masses or kept warm cither 
by its own heat, which is apt to go too far, or by con- 
stant airing and sunning. In ‘“ eateching weatber” 

TIay Caps are often exceedingly useful, paying for 
themselves by shielding the hay from a single storm. 
The best size is probably 414 feet square, 

Salting Hay.—Six quarts of fine salt tothe ton are 


about right, and will go far towards preventing 


musty mows. If the hay (clover) is very green, 12 
quarts to half a bushel are sometimes applied. This 
may be, however, too much for the good of the 
stock, unless they have other hay at the same time. 

Mowing Machines and horse-rakes are indispensa- 
le adjuncts to meadow farming. The horse-fork 
is nearly as inportant, and the Tedder is fast assert- 
ing its claims. Bullard’s tedders of this season, 
we think, surpass those previously introduced in 
strength, handiness, and ease of draft. 

Field Beans.—Get them in as early as the ground 
ean be well prepared. The Marrow is the favorite 
kind inmarket. The Blue-pod does better for later 
planting ; and where corn has missed, or as a “‘sto- 
len crop’? with corn. The little Pea-bean is al- 
ways salable. See Basket item for quantity of seed 
per acre of each kind. 

Pumpkin and Squash seed may be planted early in 
the month, best by themselves; but if among corn, 
give a little extra manure. 

Yorn Fodder.—Sow as directed in last montb’s 
Basket for succession of green forage or for drying. 

Forage Crops.—Nothing produces better green or 
dry fodder than Indian corn; but this requires a 
soil in good heart. Millet or Hungarian grass may 
be sown upon light, clean land, with a dressing of 
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fine manure, guano, or superphosphate. They do 
best in drills, but are usually sown broadcast, grow 
rapidly, and if put in as late as July 1st, will make 
a heavy crop of hay. Half a bushel of seed (20 to 
24 pounds) of Hungarian grass is enough for an acre. 
Peas for Seed.—Sow early in the month in good 
soil not freshly manured; the seed will be less in 
quantity than if earlier, but free from weevil. 
Clover for Seed.—Cut clean clover early from 
which a crop of seed is desired, and top-dress with 
plaster or superphosphate, which always contains 
plaster. (The seed comes from the second crop.) 
Roots.—Carrots and Parsnips may be sown thus 
late; the former will make a good crop, the latter a 
fair one. Beets, (Mangels or Sugar) will also give, 
in ricli soil, a remunerative return for labor. Swed- 
ish Turnips for cattle should be sown this month; 
but if intended for market and the table, it is bet- 
ter to wait until the Ist to 20th of July. A good 
superphosphate is the best manure for turnips ; it 
may, conveniently, be sowed in the drills, after the 
ground is marked out, with the seed sower, which, 
immediately after, is used for sowing the seed. 
Use as little seed as possible insowing Swedes, and 
put the drills 50 inches apart, and thin to a foot. 

Tobacco.—Weed the seed-beds, and see to it that 
you have plants forward enough to commence set- 
ting about the 15th. Plow and harrow the field, 
and kill another crop of weeds just before setting ; 
mark off as for corn-planting 3 feet each way; or, 
the rows 8 feet, and the cross marks for the plants 
80 inches apart. Replace at once plants cut off by 
the wormn, or failing from -other causes. 

Cattle at pasture must be visited frequently, and 
a lookout kept lest the water fails, or the grass is 
cropped too close. 

Working Oxen should not be hard pressed during 
the middle of the day when the heat is excessive. 

Cows should have good upland pasturage, and 
plenty of water. An armful of some green forage 
at noon, even when they have an abundance of 
grass, will be eaten with a relish, and if given reg- 
ularly, will considerably increase the flow of milk. 

Calves two or three months old may be turned to 
grass, getting a few quarts of skimmed milk daily 
at noon, which will be all the better for them if 
thickened with a little Indian meal. 

Beef Cattle should have the richest clover pastu- 
rage, and two feeds of meal a day besides, if they 
will eat it. The quicker they fatten the better. 

Mares about to foal, or with foals at foot, should 
have the range of sweet upland pastures, with wa- 
terand salt. Take a mare which is to breed the com- 
ing year to the stallion on the 9th day after toaling. 

Sheep are generally washed and shorn this month. 
We deprecate washing, though it seems almost nec- 
essary. A little practice and care in tub-washing 
fleeces would, we are confident, do away with objec- 
tious to tub-washed wool; and if washing the sheep 
could be avoided, their health, and of course the 
quality of the wool, would be improved. Grease new- 
ly shorn sheep on the back to prevent sun-sealding. 

Butter.—The Prize Essay on another page makes 
it unnecessary to drop hints here about butter mak- 
ing. June butter ought to be the best made in the 
year, as the grass hasa higher and better flavor. 
—= + et 9 eo 
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With so many things calling us outside, we can 
hardly have patience this bright May day to write 
about work, we much prefer to do it. Such a 
rush has been the early part of May. The season 
stems to have forgotten all moderation, and come 
upon us with a leap. We have had the impression 
that whether spring seemed early or late, every- 
thing came out about the same, the first of June. 

ge 
Orchard and Nursery. 

With established trees, the chief things to do are 
to thin the fruit and keep the insects in check. 

Thinning is too little practised ; but one who tries 
it once will be apt to follow it, if he raises good 
fruit. When the fruit is fairly set, thin out one- 


third or one-half. The nutriment that would have 
been divided among all, had they remained, will 
now be appropriated by only half as many, and the 
result will be fine, large specimens. It may be neces- 
sary to make a second thinning, as few have 
courage to thin sufficiently at first. As to 

Insects, do not wait until some of the legion have 
made sad havoe, and then write to us for a remedy 
which shall despatch them at one application. We 
know of no sovereign cure for insects or weeds ex- 
cept work. One should be among his trees fre- 
quently, and note the first inroads. The eye should 
be trained to notice the beginning of trouble. The 
caterpillars that are to-day feeding upon the leaves 
of one twig only, in a week will have scattered over 
the whole tree. Neglect the little web that is just 
observable, and in a short time the tree will look 
as if a blight had fallen upon it. The nests of the 
tent-eaterpillar are easily pulled out by a gloved or 
bare hand. Take them early in the morning when 
the inhabitants are at home. 

The Curculio is only to be caught by jarring the 
tree. It will fall and may be caught on a sheet. 
Let all secret insect remedies alone. 

Borers.—We are accustomed to speak of ‘‘the 
borer,’’ when there are several, but they are all 
alike in being hatched from eggs laid upon the bark 
of the tree by the mother insect. The eggs are 
usually deposited this month; various obstacles to 
the insect have been proposed; about the simplest 
of them is to wyap the lower part of the trunk of 
the tree with coarse paper, the lower edge of the 
paper going just below the surface of the soil, and 
the other extending about a foot above it. 

Slugs which attack the leaves of pear and cherry 
trees are destroyed by a dusting of lime. 

Grafts must be looked after. If two were put in 
where but one is needed, cut one out. If the 
growth of the graft is one-sided, or one of its sey- 
eral shoots gets the better of the others, pinch the 
end of the strong grower. 

Pruning is done this month by many, as the 
wounds heal most readily. Others object to any 
other than winter pruning, on account of the check 
to the tree by removing so much foliage. 

Young Trees.—Attention to young trees will 
avoid the necessity of pruning large limbs hereaf- 
ter. Shoots will become branches; if they grow 
where branches are not needed, remove them while 
young; better to have done it when the bud was 
first pushing, but if done while the woed is still 
tender, it willsave much cutting. It will bea great 
help to young trees to mulch them with litter of 
some kind. 

Pinching.—The nipping of the growing point of 
a tender shoot, of course stops it from prolonging. 
One of its upper buds will probably push again ; but 
the growth will be checked, neighboring and weak- 
er shoots will have a chance to grow, and thus con- 
trol the growth and shape of the young tree. 

Seedlings. —Keep young seedling trees well weed- 
ed and cultivated. Shade young evergreens and 
deciduous forest trees. 


Fruit Garden, 


Grape - Vines. —Vines planted this spring should 
have but one shoot allowed to grow. Tie up the 
young shoots, handling carefully to avoid breaking. 
If too much fruit is left upon the vines, thin early. 
As the laterals push, pinch back to one leaf. Lay- 
ers may be made of the present season’s growth.— 
Use the hoe around the vines, and hand-pick bee- 
tles and caterpillars. Use sulphur, applied by a 
bellows, on the first appearance of mildew. 

Strawberries.—Upon beds not covered, put on a 
mulch to keep the fruit clean, unless the vines are 
grown in matted beds, when it is not necessary ; 
straw, hay, or corn-stalks are used. In marketing 
berries give full measure, and let the baskets run of 
even quality throughout. Reject allsandy or over- 
ripe berries. Make pot-layers which may be planted 
as soon as well rooted; they will bear next year, 


Currants.—Use powdered white hellebore for in- 








sects which attack the leaves. Mulching will in- 





crease the size of the fruit. Remove superfluous 
shoots and thus save pruning, 

Gooseberries are usually marketed green. They are 
most expeditiously cleaned from leaves and sticks 
by allowing them to roll down an inclined trough. 

Raspberries.—Tie up the new growth, three or 
four canes to a stool, and remove all others, 

Blackberries.—Stop the growth of new canes 
when 4 or 5 feet high. Tie up fruiting canes. Hoe 
up all suckers not needed for planting. 


Dwarf Fruit Trees will need the attention in thin- 
ning, pinching, and keeping free of insects as noted 
for trees in the orchard. 

——— 


Kitchen Garden, 


The contest with weeds must be kept up. It 
makes a great difference which gets the advantage 
of the start. The ease with which weeds can be 
destroyed in their young state, is in marked con- 
trast with their persistence when of larger size.— 
Much weed killing ean be done witha rake. Have 
one with sharp, steel teeth, and use it frequently. 
We use Comstock’s hand cultivator with much ~ 
satisfaction. 

Asparagus.—Many forget that next season’s crop 
depends upon a good growth of tops after cutting 
stops. Do not cut too late. Hoe over the bed and 
it will be all the better if a dressing of bone or 
phosphate can be given. 

Beans.—Bush and running varieties may still be 
planted. For Limas, set poles 6 or 8 feet high, 4 
feet each way, and make a rich spot to receive the 
beans. Plant 5 or 6 beans, by pushing them into 
the ground eye downward, and covering about an 
inch. Leave 4 plants to a pole, and twine them 
about it if they do not climb of their own accord. 

Beets—Weed and thin. We always sow rather 
thickly in order to have a plenty of young beets to 
use as spinach. s 

Cabbages and Cauliflowers.—Early sorts will now 
be ready for the table or market. Transplant sec- 
ond early, and sow late varieties. 

Carrots.—Keep well cultivated. 

Celery.—Take good care of the plants in seed-bed 
and keep free from weeds. See article on page 221, 


Sow seed. 


Corn.—Sow every week or two for succession.— 
The late sowings should be of early kinds. 

Capsicums or Peppers.—Give a warm rich place, 
and cultivate frequently. 


Cucumbers.—Sow seed in rich hills 4 feet apart, 
using plenty of seed to guard against loss by bugs. 
When past danger take out ail the plants but two. 

Fgg-Plants.—These need all the encouragement 
that frequent hoeing and liquid manure can give 
them. The Tomato-worm is fond of them. 

Lettuce.—Sow for late supply, selecting a some- 
what shaded and moist spot. See article on cul- 
ture, last month. 

Melons need the same care as cucumbers. 

Onions.—Thorough weeding and frequent eulti- 
vation befween the rows are essential to sueccess,— 
Salt sown broadeast at the rate of 2 or 3 bushels to 
the acre is beneficial, as are dressings of wood-ashes. 

Farsnips need working until the leaves prevent. 

Peas.—Plant for late crop if you choose to run 
the risk of mildew. 

Radishes.—Sow now and then for succession. 

Rhubarb.—Keep the flower-stalks cut off, as they 
needlessly exhaust the plants. 

Ruta-bagas.—The variety known as the Long 
White French cannot be too highly commended 
for family use. Sow the latter part of the month; 
and if insects trouble the young plants, dust with 
ashes or plaster. 

Spinach.—Sow the New-Zealand for summer use, 
three or four plants to a hill, which should be rich, 
and about 6 feet apart, as the plant spreads. 

Salsify.—Sow if not already done, and cultivate 
the same as parsnips. 

Squashes.—See last month’s notes for directions. 





Sweet Potatoes.—In most northern localities the 
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first week in June is early enough to set the nate: | 
See notes and page 175 last month. ; 
Tomatoes.—As the vines grow, keep tied up to a 
trellis, or place brush to keep them from the ground. 
ade 
Flower-Garden and Lawn. 


Lawns.—Mow often and leave the clippings on 
the grass. A few hours of sun make them invisible, 
and they serve both as mulch and manure. 

Bedding Plants will now need attention. Keep 
the weeds down until the plants cover the beds. 

Annuals may be transplanted and seed be sown. 

Tuberoses need a warm and rich spot. Plants 
that have been started under glass may be obtained 
and will grow rapidly. 

Bulbs.—Do not remove the leaves from those that 
have passed out of flower until they begin to turn 
yellow. Take up Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissuses 
as soon as the failure of the leaves shows that the 
growth is over. Spread under cover until the 
leaves are dry, and then store inacool and dry 
place until time to plant in the fall. 

Roses.—W hen the Remontants pass out of flower, 
cut them back, Remove the remains of the flow- 
ers of the Ever-blooming varieties. Shake off 
rose-bugs. 

Neatness is secured by constant attention to little 
things. Keep straggling plants tied up. Remove 
unsightly flower-stalks unless seeds are wanted.— 
Rake off remains of flowers and dead leaves. Clip 
or pinch shrubs disposed to grow out of shape. 

—_—_¥o—— 
Green-house and Window Plants. 


These will likely all be out of doors, and they 
must be disposed of according to their needs.— 
Some may be set in full sun, while Fuchsias, Ca- 
mellias and other broad-leaved evergreens need a 
partiaf shade. Some may be disposed of as or- 
naments to the veranda, while others may be 
plunged in the borders, Place a little coal-ashes 
under plunged plants to keep worms from enter- 
ing. Theearth in the pots dries rapidly, and care 
must be taken that they do not suffer for want of 
water. The pots containing tall plants should be 
protected from strong winds. Procure sods for 
potting soil, and look after supplies of manure. 


—— © ee > ee 


Lightning-Rods, 


-_-_ as 





The peeping of frogs is no surer indication of the open- 
ing of spring, than is the appearance of the lightning-rod 
pedlers. There may be some respectable men engaged 
in hawking about lightning-rods, but most we have met 
are unmitigated nuisances. Our letters indicate that 
many of them are swindlers, and that when one getsa 
chance at a house, the owner is made to pay roundly. 
There has been so much that is unpleasant and suspicious 
attached to the lightning-rod business, that some whose 
opinions are regarded as authority, have asserted that all 
lightning-rods are humbugs. We cannot agree with this 
view, but think that a properly constructed rod is a pro- 
tection. There are many cases in which buildings furnish- 
ed with rods have been injured by lightning} this is 
no testimony against lightning-rods in general, but only 
against those particular pieces of work. The kinds of 
rod offered for sale are numerous ; and by twists and other 
externals are made to look very unlike. The cheapest 
material is iron; copper is a better conductor, but its ex- 
pensiveness leads to the use ofa larger rod of iron. A 
solid iron rod % of an inch in diameter, is found to be 
best and cheapest. It should be as continuous as pos- 
sible, using screw couplings where the lengths cannot be 
welded. The rod may be painted black as a protection 
against rust. Iron fastenings are as good as the glass in- 
sulators, sometimes used. When glass is wet, the insulat- 
ing power is destroyed. The upper end should terminate in 
one ormore platinum points. Merely covering with gold- 
leaf is a poor protection against rusting. The lower end 
of the rod should terminate in permanently moist ground. 
All the better if it can terminate ina well, below the 


lowest point the water ever reaches. In cities, the lower~ 


end of the rod may connect with the main gas or water 
pipes. A tin or other metallic roof should be connected 
with the rod. The number of rods required will depend 
upon the size of the surface to be protected; the rule 
given by electricians is, that a rod will protect a space 
around in every direction from its base equal to twice its 





“hight. In sineties we we ws are ve nearer together 
than this rule would require. There are no objections, 
save those of expense and appearance, to having any 
number of rods, provided they are properly constructed. 
We have given what are considered by the best au- 
thorities the essential requisites in alightning-rod. The 
various ‘‘ improvements *’ which have been patented from 
time to time are not considered to be of practical import- 
ance. We believe that our best constructors of rods do 
not claim to have afty patent about the matter, If some 
one would make and advertise platinum points, any person 
could put up his own rod, with the aid of a blacksmith. 
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Commercial Matters—Market Prices. 


eae oe 

The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care- 
fully prepared specially for the American Agriculturist, 
show at a glance the transactions for the month ending 
May 13, 1870, and for the corresponding month last year. 





1. TRANSACTIONS AT THE NEW YORK MARKETS, 


REcEIPTs, Fiour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. 
25 days this m’th.231,000 986,000 243,500 12,500 139,000 280,000 
27 days dast m’th.221,500 478, 000 153,000 2 "650 313,000 217,000 
SALES, Flour. Wheat. Corn. Tye. Barley. Oats, 
25 days this m’th.248,000 2,414,000 1,170,000 26,000 154,000 1,206,000 
27 days last m’th.216 4000 ij 485, 000 897,000 18,500 321 ‘000 659, 000 


2. Comparison with same period at this time last year. 


Oats, 


RECEIPTS. — Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oais. 
25 days 1870..... 231 986,000 243,500 12,500 139,000 230,000 
26 days 1869..... 82000 387,000 541 "000 11,000 41,000 237,000 
SALEs. Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
25 days 1870..... 243,000 2,414,000 1,170,000 26,000 154,000 1,206,000 


26 days 1869... .217,000 1,098,000 1448,500 76,500 121,000 '986,000 
3. Exports from New York, Jan. 1 tg May 13: 





























Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
570,343 3,993,27! 108,046 6,708 9,103 
a 337,389 2 ‘613, $60 1,173,235 ——_— —— 39,583 
pecan 319,202 1,708,175 2/909,014 153,093 36,469 
Ae Stock of grain in store at New York: 
& Wheat, Corn, Rye, Barley, Oats, Malt, 
1870. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush, bush. 
May 10........ 1.158,052 110,829 20,502 126,043 440,517 83,000 
April 11...... 1,845,186 285,946 > 549 187, ti 56,811 99,98 
March 7......2.509,608 484.176 105,194 97,139 
Feb. 11 2,902,638 534,003 i 112 329" 25 1,199,672 36,214 
6.5 pssonend 4, 423,028 591,903 38; 289 34,900 1: 310,935 85,405 
Dec, 11.........3,810,562 833,909 50,043 285,906 1,886,594 77,097 
BOY, Wessese- 1,616,030 693,085 31,700 31,584 981; 581 66,782 
| | eee 978,272 445,068 34,467 5,948 120/950 67,094 
Bept. 6.......0. 745,121 = 127,736 56, OSL 183,920 134,870 
pO epee 634,262 253,155 5,797 $61 50,219 105,458 
July 10.2...... 531,657 328,613 71, ae 2,966 259,985 97,177 
a 637,877 385,241 107.546 a — a4 = 746 
eg aes 1,056,048  394,1 56 107,50 502 613,166 77.677 
es | es 1,684,633 1 os0'709 165,008 is" S81 1,178,740 66, 664 
CURRENT WHOLESALE Pricxs, 
Bty 14. TA 13. 
PRICE OF GOLD .......00...+- 112% 114% 
FLour—Ssuper to Extra jeans $130 @545 $490 @ 59 
Super to Extra Southern.. 523 @9% 625 @i0 00 
BEXtra WOGEGIN.... occccosccoose 455 @9%B% 52 @9% 
ee 53 @72% 600 @80 
Superfine Western...... 430 @ 450 490 @ 520 
ee pe ary er 39 @500 430 @56 
ees SS ree 430 @52% 47 @580 
WHEA —Ali kinds of White. 127%@160 135 @185 
All kinds of Red — ——- 9 @12% 10 @1 386 
Corn— Yellow . - 108 @110 117 @120 
Mixed ja-sescesscons Se Maes 1296 177 
Oats—W BI oc usecce css 57 @ 68 64%e@ 70 
SEL nba Usirshweiceebbienes 64 @ 68 69 @ 7 
| SS Seem. jo | Ee hr ee 
MMII Gdns oiuiseksencensess 70 @110 0 @ % 
Haye Bale TEED Ds scesncssene 80 @115 9 @12 
SONA ES 65 @100 6 @100 
Corron—Middlings, # Db. 2RH@ WK 234@ 2K 
Hors—Crop of 1569, # B.. 10 @ 2% 100 @ 2% 
FratuEns—Live Geese, # 2. 8 @ 8 80 @ 8 
Sexp—Clover,# b . 144@ 14x 
‘Timothy, 750 @8 00 
Flax, # t 215 @ 225 
Suaan—Lrown, 8b 8 @ 11K 8 @ 1k 
Mo.tassts, Cuba, # gal. 0 @ 45 200 @ 45 
CorFEE— Rio, (Gold, in bond) 9¥@ 13% 100 @ 14 
TOBACCO, Kentucky, &e., #D 7 @ By4 6 @ 13 
Seed Leaf, # ................ 8 @ 6 8 @ 170 
one ibcanaie — bd. 42 @ 6 400 @ 63 
Domestic, pulled, @ B........ 22 @ 46 20 @ 47 
California, corsa queers os 5 @ 14 @ 29 
eS ) are 9K@ ox 94@ 9X 
OLL-CAKE—#® ton ......0..-..- 5 00 *@39 00 «$900 @40 00- 
PorK—Mess, # baited: - 2775 @2800 2912 @29 50 
Prime, # barrel........ .- 2050 @2150 2200 @23 
BEEF—Plain mess,. 800 @1400 1000 @18 50 
Larp, in tres, & barrels, ® D. 4y4%@ 16% 15 @ i% 
Bu rren—W estern, cobetipie Lcaewee 15 @ 2 0 @ 33 
State, # b... ee 18 @ 38 20 @ 8 
Ss. seknas, Seeensscnesene h @ 16% 6 @ 17% 
BEANS—# bushel. 120 @240 120 @ 250 
Peas—Canada, in bond, ¥# bu. 1 0 @12 97 @100 
Eaas— Fresh. # dozen ......- 27 @ 29 146 @ 18% 
PouLtry—Fowls & Chickens 21 @ ww 200 @ 2 
eS Se 26 @ 2 21 @ 2 
oe | aaa 146 @ 18 15 @ 18 
POTATOES, # bbi......: 12 @200 10 @200 
New Bermudas, # bbl........ 850 @1000 700 @800 
AppLEes—# barrel............. 3 @5% 150 @450 
SwEeET PoTArogs, #bbl...... — @. — -@ — 
TURNIPS—® bbl..........00006 150 @ 2 00 —- @ — 
CaBBAGES—# 100........ 600 @1000 700 @1000 
Ont1ons—#® D .. 450 @550 400 @700 
CRANBERRIES—® BUM ccsneck< 16 00 @22 00 —-@ - 
BROOM-CORN—#® D..........- »- nue b&b 10 @ 14 
Tomatoes, new, aud —_ soo eee sok ellewad 7 @1 00 
Peas. green, per crate........ — @ — 150 @300 
Rhubarb, per 100 a —- @ — 2 50 @ 450 
Asparagus, per bunch........ -@ - 2 @ 40 
Gold has been in more active, speculative demand and 
has advanced...... There has been more inquiry for the 


leading kinds of Breadstuffs, the offerings of which have 
been less extensive, and prices have been quoted firmer. 





seease Provisions have been more sought after at higher 
rates, but close less buoyantly...... Cotton has been in 
active request, and has been quoted dearer....., Wool 
has been very slow of sale, though buyers have had every 
existing advantage as to price..... Tobacco, Hay, and 
Seeds have been in fair demand; Grass seeds have been 
much firmer...... Hops have been quiet, but steady, 


New York Live-Stock Markets,— 
WEEK ENDING. 


Beeves. Cows. Calves. Sheep. Swine. Tor’), 





2,459 17,961 10,171 3; 

3569 18/42 1279) Sere 

4,813 11,434 15,197 37'6g4 
5 15,316 18,985 45,404 


57,573 57,083 155, 


Total in 4 Weeks.. 5,082 
63,021 42,579 134/289 


6,924 
+225,121 24 
do. Sor prev. 4 Weeks : 22,325 532 5,835 


Beeves. Cows. Calves. Sheep. Swine, 

Average per Week......... 6,280 84 «3,731 14,3938 14,974 
do. do. last Month.....5,581 1383 1,459 15,755 10,645 
do. do. prev's Month... .6,069 130 790 25,202 18-795 
Aver age oor Week, 1869. 92 1,752 — 28,83 15,348 
do. 1868. 105 1,588 27,182 809 

= do. do. 1867. 64 (1,320 22,154 20,605 
do. do. do. 1866. 94 1,200 20,000 + — 13,009 
do. do. do. 1865, 118 1,500 16,091 11998 
RL BEND s Siescscacees 4,827 91 083 1,499,509 798,199 
Total in 1868.........0004.298,128 5,466 82, Sil 1,413, 479 978,061 
OER! IN ABH. 6. ecscceses 3,369 69,911 1,174,154 1,102,643 
Total in 1866........... 4,885 62.420 1,040, ,000 — 672,000 
TOtG1 A FS. sceccscste 6,161 77,991 836,733 573,190 
Total in 1864..........0. 26 7,603 75,621 782,462 660,277 





Beef Cattle.—The supply of stock bas been a little 
larger for the past month and of better quality. The 
prices paid range about as those given for last month, 
and the market is firm. We notice some few early 
“ erass”’ beeves inmarket. They look plump, but butch- 
ers are rather shy of such stock. Early “grass” beef is 
apt to dress light, and some butchers found their stock to 
have cost as high as 19c. per pound. Prices run very 
even ; 17% being the top of the market for best grades. 
Some few extras brought 18c., but the majority of good 
cattle brought only 1%c. per pound. The quality has so 
much improved in the past week or two that few sales 
are made below 13c., and these for bulls and cows. There 
has been some call for working cattle, but none were on 
sale. Below we give the range of prices, average price, 
and figures at which the largest lots were sold. 

Apr.18, ranged 12¥@17\c. Av. 154c. Large sales 14¥@16 


do, 26th, do. 1I3Ge@lice. do. 15¥%c¢. do. do. 15 @16% 
May 3d, do. 18 @l8c. do. 16 c. do. do. 15¥%@17 
do. 10th, do. 13 @like. do.16 c. do. do. 154@164 


Milch Cows, — The arrivals have been rather 
small, and prices a little better. Milkmen are ready to 
pay $90@$100 fora good fresh cow, and even those of 
only medium quality bring good prices. Some fancy 
stock was sold as high as $110@$120 during the past 
month, but these were very extra cows. Prices may be 
quoted as $90/@$100 for good, $80@$90 for medium, and 
less for poor cows...... Calves have been plenty and 
cheap this month, and prices have gone down proportion- 
ally, and the market rather dull. Good, fat calves may be 
had at from 9c.@10c., if very extra 101% will be paid. 
Medium quality bring 8c.@8%c., and buttermilk fed 
6c.@%c., per pound...... Sheep.—There has been but 
little change since our last report. The quality of the 
stock offered isa little improved, and prices about the 
same. More sheep are coming in, minus their wool, and 
sell readily. Prices range from 514c.@Sc., with some 
very extra selling for 84%4c. per pound. Spring Lambs are 
beginning to come in quite plenty, and go quickly at 
about 15c.@18c. per pound...... Swine.— The trade 
keeps steady, and we note but little change. Almost all 
the hogs go direct to the slaughter-pens. We quote 
dressed hogs at from 11%c.@12c. per pound. 


ot rt ee eC 


Draining Ponds.—A farmer in Ohio has 
a farm with several ponds on it. He wishes to drain 
them, and the low land adjoining, with tiles, and wants to 
know what size of tiles will be needed, and whether he 
should put boards under the tiles ; also whether it would 
not be well to dig a hole in the center of the ponds three 
or four feet deep, stone them up and have the drains 
run through them.—If the ground is firm, no boards are 
needed under pipe tiles. If the drains run through the 
ponds, three or four feet below the surface, and are cov- 
ered with nothing but soil rammed in tight, they will 
work well and take off all the water they can carry. He 
need have no fears but that the water will find its way 
into the drain. Stones on the top ofa tile-drain do more 
harm than good. We cannot tell the size of the tiles re- 
quired. A common mistake is, to use too small tiles for 
the main drains and too large for the sub-drains. If cat 
in the spring, when the ponds are full of water, there 
will of course be more water for the drains to discharge, 
at first, than they will ever be required to carry again. 
We think the better plan would be, to first cut open 
ditches and let them remain open for a few weeks; and 
then, by putting single tiles of different sizes in the ditch, 
and ramming some clay on the sides to force all the water 
through the tiles, one can easily ascertain what sized tiles 
are required. The quantity of water a tile will carry off 
is surprising. A two-inch tile will carry off about 4 
times as much as an inch-tile, and a three-inch about 9 
times as much, and a five-inch about 25 times as much. 
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ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION TERMS (always in advance): $1.50 
each for less than four copies: Four to nine copies, $1.25 
each: Ten to nineteen copies, $1.20 each: Twenty copies 
and upwards, $l each, Papers are addressed to each name, 
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26 26 


TWENTY-SIX DAYS. 
26 26 


TWENTY-sIx Workrna Days will close the first half 
of 1870, and on Thursday, J une 30th, we propose to 


withdraw our general offer of Premiums for this volume. 


The above announcement is of speeial interest to 


two classes which embrace all oun READERS. 


THE FIRST CLASS, includes all those who have be- 
gun to make up lists of Subscribers to secure our Premi- 
ums. In almost every case a little vigorous effort, during 
the next 26 days, will fill up the list, or at least make it 
large enough to secure some one of the Premiums. For 
example, suppose one has been trying to get a Sewing 
Machine, and has sent more or less names for that premi- 
um. If enough names have not, and can not, be obtained 
for that, the names may apply on a list for a smaller pre- 
mium. So we say, in all cases, get every subscriber pos- 
sible this month, and then choose such a premium as the 
list actually obtained will call for. Weare anxious to have 
every one rewarded for all he or she has accomplished, 
whether it will be for our profit or not.m—N. B.—A 
great deal may be done during June in the way of getting 


subscribers, as noted below. 


t=" THE SECOND CLASS takes in Every one of 
t=" our Readers not included in the first class 
t=" above. Inthe next column is a table of first-rate 
t= articles, offered to all those who secure the required 
(> number of subscribers, as noted against each arti- 
t=" cle, AND many hundreds, yes mamy THOUSANDS, 
{= (you among the number) may easily collect names 
{> of subscribers enough during June, to secure the 
("sree reception of one or more of these valuable pre- 
t=" miums. During every month of June, for many 
(> years past, a great number of persons have begun 
ts" and completed just such lists, and obtained valua- 
{2 ble premiums. Suppose you try it this month, 
{2 One, two, of three subscribers a day, or evening, 
t=" during the next 26 days, will procure a large pre- 
ft" mium. One snbscriber only for every two, three, 
j= or feur days or evenings, will secure a very good ar- 


x7” ticle. Run through the list and sce what is offered, 


Two “ Remarks,” 
t#7~ Ist.—Two subscribers for the remaining half of this 


t= year will count ina premium list the same as one 


s" subscriber for the whole year. 


t" 2nd.—Persons too distant to respond before July 


t=" Ist, may have sufficient time to do it after that date. 


t= Now ‘Then, who will take Premiums this 
t=" month? LZverybody can find subscribers enough to get 
GE” at least a small but valuable premium / 








{In the fellowing table is given the price of each arti- 
cle, and the number of subscribers required to get it free, at 
$1.50. year, or at the lowest club rate of $1. year. For full 
descriptions of the articles send for our Special Sheet.] 











Table of Premiums and Terms, ~:|| ry — 
For Volume 29—(1870). 25 || seribers 
= 8 || required 
Open to all—No Competition. Re] | at lat 
No. Namesof Premium Articles, —| 181.501 Jt 
1—Shorthorn Bull....... ceecccescceesescces eGo 00} | 425 |1250 
= BAOFIROPR THEE... oo cccccscvcctrecesecceese 600 00) | 500 11500 
S—GROV ERO BU, ivcivsciccvccccectsccerd $700 00|| 580 |1700 
BH AGTENITE TN. cociccese consccesescsces 150 00)) 165 1500 
AGS DN ew viccncscicdecsncaccasccacsiccd 200 00)| 210! 650 
7—Alderney a eesaeceres 200 00}| 210) 650 
S—Alderney Builll.....cecccecccscsccsccecccecs 300 00)} 300 | 900 
D— Alder ney Brille. .c0.cercccccsscocccccececce 100 00)! 565 1050 
10— Devon Bull...... ccs0ce caathnaamucinn nal 100 00} 120| 350 
3IL—Devon Buill....... cee vwanercustenceaunuss 150 00;} 165! 500 
BB—Dev0n BwUll....cocce secececcccccccccccccces $200 00.) 210) 650 
BES CHROME TAIN ios ccasoceceiscuvaccesnene 8100 00;| 120) 37 
BS —CO WOE THAN. occscrccsveccccccesecocvece 200 00'| 210! 650 
15—Cotswold Fwe..... ebhdedeovneesteaneened 100 00)| 120, 35 
WG—CatswWold Brwe. our. ccccccccccessscccccecs 150 00'| 165, 500 
WI—SOUR GOWN PAM. ..cccccccccccccccccccces 100 120; 350 
. + $150 00|| 165) 500 
19—Sonth down Ewe. ++ $75 00)| 100) 285 
20—Southdown Ewe --$100 00!} 120; 350 
21—Chester White P +» $30 00|} 46) 150 
ZBW—Hssex PiGJ..eccecevessee . ++ $50 00)} 66) 225 
24—Houdan Fovwls, one Pai -- $40 00)} 50) 150 
25—Creve Cour Fowls, one Pai - $40 00); 50) 
26—Black Spanish Fowls, one Pa $20 00) 30! 97 
27—Brahmas, Light,one Pair 15 ON|| 22) 





8—Gold Laced Sebright Bantams.one Paiy 313 5 00|} 22] %5 
9—Bresee's King Of the Larilies, (2 lb. parc.)$2 00;| 5} 
0—Norway ‘Oats, (1 peck, Ramsdell & Co.) $275} 7) 27 
1—Garden Seeds for a Family (40 kinds) $5 00} 13} 
2—Flower Seedsfor a Family (100 kinds). $500) 13) 
3—Garden Seeds & Flower Buibs (Selection) $2 = 5} 22 


4—Nursery Stock cane kinds desired)..... $20 30| 97 
35—Set Of Field Croquet.....cecccececveccesess $8 00, 16| 52 
35—Sewing Machine (Grover & Baker)......$55 00|| 60) 240 
T—Sewing Machine (Florence)........ceceeee $63 00'| 70) 275 
38—Seming Machine aoe & Gibbs) ..$55 00)| 60) 240 
9—Lamb Knitting Machine... ......cc0000s $60 00) 67, 270 
LO— Washing _ Machine (Doty" Mcecanasaneens $14 00|| 21| 7 
L1—Clothes Wringer (Best—Universal)..... $1000) 18! 58 
2—Tea Set (Hart's best Silver ee Pees $50 00!} 66) 225 
$—Caster_ and Fruit Basket ( -}....$30 00/| 44] 140 


4—Cake Basket (90: o> 

L5— Revolving Butter Cooler (do. do.) 
6—Ice or _ Water Pitcher (do. do.) 
7—One Dozen Tea-spoons (do. do.).... $6 00 
8—One Dozen Table-spoons (do. do.) 
9—One Dozen Table Forks (do. do.) 
50—Knives and Forks (2wterees. Bros.). 
51—FAnives and Forks (do, do.) 
52—Fnives and Forks 
53—Hnives and Forks 
54— Carver and Fork 
55—Fluted Steel 
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5O—Pocket Knife (J. P. Swain) 

57—Pocket Knife = do.).... $2 00 
58—Pocket Knife (do. do.).... $2 50 
59—Ladies’ Pocket Knife (do. do.) $2 00) 5} 22 
60—Melodeon, 4-octave(G.A. Prince & Co. 8) Ba 00\| 78} 295 
61—Melodeon, 5-octave OD. . 2 00); 188; 400 
62—Piano, Splendid %-oct, cstetnionry Sons x0 00|| 540 1600 
63—Colibri Piano (Mathusheck P. F. Co.) .% 0 00|! 3801150 


64—Silver Watch (American Watch Co. ee 00|| 50| 150 
65—Ladies’ FineGold Wate ——_. Watch Co. 1109 9 110| 350 
66—Breech-loading Pocket Ri, $16 | 80 
67—Double Bbl. Gun, (Coenen, aly ap" & 7.)$30 0! 46| 150 
68—Repeating Shot Gun (Roper Sp A. Co.) si 00)| 92] 312 
69-—Tool Chest (Patterson Bros.). Pe ascminatninel $44 50|| 60) 190 
7O—Case of Mathematical Instruments #9 00! 5 
V1—Case of Mathematical Instruments... 
72—GoldPen, Sil.Case, E,( Warren &Spadone) $4 50! Ti ¢ 
73—@old Pen and Silver’ Case, F, (do. do.). $5 50|| 14| 42 
74—Ladies’Gola Pen and Rubber Case (do.) $600); 15) 45 











%5—Charles Pratt's Astral Oil(1can,5 Gal.) $409|| 9) 32 
76—Rarometer ( Woodruff's Mercurial)...... $10 00| 18; 58 
77—Barometer (Woodruff's Mercurial)... ~4Bis Oo 22| 5 
T8—Buckeye Mowing Machine, No.2. “$125 €0 150! 450 
79—Putent Cylinder eee, (R. H. Allen & Co.)$18 = 27; 90 

80— Collins & Co’s Cast Cast-Steel Plow... .$25 0 88} 120 
81—Hand Cultivator ana Weeder ( — 9 00! 17| 54 
82—Pump and Sprinkler (Page's).......... 500) 13) 87 
83—Family Scales (Fairbanks’ & Co.)...... rs dee, 
84—Ruilding Blocks (Crandail)...... é 6} 20 
85—Pocket ~ Lanterns, One Dozen... ......000+- $9 00|| 17| 54 


86—New American Cyclopedia (Appleton’s) $80 00} 96) 325 
87— Wor cester’s Great Illustrated Dictionary $10 00 18} 58 








88—Any Back Volnme Agriculturist li, 1S | 20 
89—Any Tivo Back Volumes do. |X $3.50 | 29 
90—Any Three do. do. do. {S83 $5 25)| 13) 88 
91 t—Any Four do. ao. do. 1sS $7 00) 15) 47 
92—Any Five do. do. do. = |38 $875) | 54 
—(Each add'l Vol. atsameratey !S& | 
93—Thirteen Vols. XVI. to XXVIII. J __ $22 75 | 33) 108 
94~Any Back Volume Agriculturist ~ $2 50} | 24 
95~--Any Tro Back Volumes do. s= $5 00 386 
98--Any Threedo. do. do. | SE $750] 16) 48 
97—Any Four do. do. do. S2H10 00)} 18) 60 
98—Any Five do. do. do. § % $12 50) 21) Tl 
—(Each ones Lag at same rete q es Pee 
99—Thirteen Vols. XVI.to XXVIII. J _* $82.50} 45) 137 
100—A $10 Library (Your - ) <.:810 00)} 18) 58 
1OL—A B15 Library do. SEH 00)! 24) 85 
102—A $20 Library do. S $20 00)) 51) 106 
403—A S25 Library do. 5 3825 00;; S38) 135 
104—A $30 Library do. Sy R30 00); 44) 144 
105—A $35 Library do. BS. $35 00)| 50) 162 
106—A $40 Library do. SSH10 00)) 56] 177 
107—A 845 Library do. S315 00)| 62) 192 
108—A $50 Library do. SSS50 00)) 68) 200 
4 60 —— do. SA FHL 00! 80} 237 
110—A 875 Libr 44 Po ea m= = $75 00]; 100} 282 
111 —A $100 Libra 32100 00] 125 | 360 
112—A Choice of Good uae (See Terms below).|' .. |... 





C2F” Lvery Premium article is New and of the very best 
manufacture. No charge is made for packing or boxing 
any article inour Premium List. The thirty-nine Premiums, 
Nos. 29 to 33, 56 t0 59, 70 to 74, and 88 to 
112 inclusive, will each be delivered FREE of al charges, 
by mail or express (at the Post-office or Express office nearest 
recipient), to any place in the United States or Territories. 
—The otiter articles cost the recipient only the freight after 
leaving the manufactory of cach, by any conveyance specified. 








— 


SPECIAL NOTES. 


Read and carefully Note the fol- 
lowing Items: (a) All subscribers sent by one person 
count, though coming from a dozen different Post-offices. 
But....(6) state with each name cr list of names sent, 
that itis fora premium....(¢) Send the names as fast as 
obtained, that the subscribers may begin to receive the 
paper at once. You can have all the present month, 
26 working days, to fill up your list....(@) Send the exact 
money with each list of names, so that there may be 
no confusion of money accounts....(¢) Old and new 
subscribers all count in premium clubs, but a portion, 
at least, should be new names; it is partly to get these 
that we offer premiums to canvassers. N.B.—The extra 
copy to clubs of ten or twenty is not given where pre- 
mium articles are called for....(/) Specimen Numbers, 
Cards, and Show-bills, will be supplied free, as needed by 
canvassers, but they should be used carefully and econom- 
ically, as they are very costly....(g) Remit money 
in Checks on New York Banks or Bankers, payable to 
order of Orange Judd & Co., or send Post-office Money 
Orders. If neither of these is obtainable, Register 
Money Letters, affixing stamps both for the postage and 
registry; put in the money and seal the letter in the pres- 
ence of the Postmaster, and take his receipt for it. 
Money sent in any of the above ways is at our risk, 


Description of Premiums, 
Every Premium is described in the October Agricul- 
turist, and alsoina Special Sheet, which will 


be sent free to every one desiring it. We have room 


here for the following only: 


No. 40.—Washing Machines.—For a 
long time we have annually tried many new Washing 
Machines, and “‘ Doty’s Paragon,” which we have now 
used nearly five years, is the only one the “help” will 
use yoluntarily. Send for full Descriptive Circulars to 
R. C. Browing, 32 Cortlandt Sf., N. Y., 
or to Metropolitan Washing Machine Co., 
Middlefield, Conn. It goes cheaply by freight or express. 


No.4i1—Clothes Wringing Machine. 
—A very useful, time-saving, strength-saving, clothes- 
saving implement, that should be in every family. The 
wringing of clothes by handis hard upon the hands, 
arms, and chest; and the twisting stretches and breaks 
the fibres with lever power. With the Wringing Ma- 
chine, the garments are passed rapidly between elastic 
rollers, which press the water out better than hand wring- 
ing, and as fast as one can pick up the garments, 
We have given thousands of these premiums, with almost 
universal satisfaction. They are made by the Metro- 
politan Washing Machine Co., Middlefield, Ct. 


Nos. 56, 57, 58, 59—Pocket Knives. 
—NOW FOR THE BOYS AND GIRLS!—These Premiums are 
among the most pleasing and useful that we have ever 
offered. Every boy, and girl, too, wants a pocket knife. 
We give them an opportunity to obtain a most valuable 
one for nothing but a little effort. These knives are made 
by Mr. J. P. Swain, whose work is equal to any done 
in this country or Enrope. No. 56 is a neat, substantial 
Knife, with three blades and buck-horn handle. No. 57 
is a still finer article, with four blades and buck-horn 
handle. No. 58 is an elegant Knife, with four blades and 
shell handle. No. 59 isa Ladies’ Pocket Knife, a beau- 
tiful article, with four blades and shell handle. 


Nos. 94 to 99.—Bound Volumes of 
the Agriculturist.—These are the same as Nos. 88 
to 93 above, but are neatly dound in uniform style, and 
cost us more for binding and postage. Sent post-paid. 


Nos. 100 to Lil.—Good Libraries, 
—In these premiums, we offer a choice of Books for 
the Farm, Garden, and Household. The per- 
son entitled to any one of the premiums 100 to 111 may 
select any books desired from the list of our books 
published monthly, (see another page), to the amount of 
the premiums, and the books will be forwarded, Post or 
Express paid. $25 or $50 worth of books pertaining to 
the farm will give the boys new ideas, set them to think- 
ing and observing, and thus enable them to make their 
heads help their hands. Any good book will, in the 
end, be of far more value to a youth than to have an ex- 
tra acre of land on coming to manhood. The thinking, 
reasoning, observing man will certainly make more off 
from 49 acres than he would offfrom 50acres without the 
mental ability which reading will give him. (=~ Let 
the Farmers of a neighborhood unite their efforts and 
get an agricultural Library for general tise. 
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containing @ great variety of Items, including many 
good Hints and Suggestions which we throw into smaller 
type and condensed Jorm, for want of space elsewhere. 

Postage 12 Cents a Wear in Ad- 
vanee.—The postage on the American Agriculturist 
anywhere in the United States and Territories, paid in 
advance, is 3 cents a quarter, 12 cents a year. If not paid 
in advance, twice these rates may be charged. 

Hiow to Remit :—Checks on New 
York Banks or Bankers are best for large sums ; 
made payable to the order of Orange Judd & Co. 


Post-Office Money Orders may be obtain- 
ed at nearly every county seat, in all the cities, and in 
many of the large towns. We consider them perfectly 


as thousands have been sent to us without any loss. 


safe, and the best means of remitting fifty dollars or less, | 
! 


Registered Letters, under the new 
system, which went into effect Oct. 1, 1868, are a very 
safe means ef sending small sums of money where P. O. 
Money Orders cannot be easily obtained. Odserve, the 
Registry fee, as well as postage, must be paid in stamps at 
the office where the letter is mailed, or it will be liable 
to be sent to the Dead Letter Office. Buy and affix the 
stamps both for postage and registry, put in the money, and 
seal the letter in the presence of the postmaster, and take his 
receipt for it. Letters thus sent to us are at our risk. | 


Chuabs can at any time be inereased by remitting 
for each addition the price paid by the original members, 
if the subscriptions all date at the same starting point. 
The back numbers will, of course, be sent to added names. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
he | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Bound Copies of Volume XXVIII 
(1869) are now ready. Price, $2, at our office; or $2.50 
each, if sent bymail. Any of the previous twelve volumes 
(16 to 28) will be forwarded at the same price. Sets of 
numbers sent to our office will be neatly bound in our 
regular style at 75 cents per vol., (50 cents extra, if return- 
ed by mail.) Missing numbers supplied at 12 cents each. 





VALUABLE BOOK—FREE !—The 
Publishers of this Journal issue, every year, two Volumes, 
prepared with great labor and care, containing a large 
amount of valuable information, finely illustrated, in 
neat illuminated covers. These volumes should be in 
every household. They also contain very complete Al- 
manacs, with calendar of work to be done cach month, on 
the Farm, in the Garden, etc. One is the ** Agricule 
tural Annual,” and the other the ** Horticul- 
tural Annual,?—entirely distinct in matter, illus- 
trations, etc. Each volume contains 152 12mo pages. 
They are of permanent value, and every one should have 
each year’s issue. There are now Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4, 
(for 1867, 186S, 1869, and 1870,) of each work......To 
make these more widely known, and as a premium, also, 
the Publishers offer to send any one of these eight vol- 
umes, post-paid, to any person who, during the month of 
June, forwards a subscriber for the current volume of the 
American Agriculturist (that is, for 1870), at the regular 
subscription price of $1.50. One copy of any volume of | 
the Annuals desired, will be presented for each subscriber 
thus sent between June ist and 30th. (Such names will 
not, of course, be counted in lists for the general pre- 
miums described, on page 165.) 


HALF-A-YEAR Subscribers are now 
in order, to begin with July 1st, though it is always better 
for every one to get the back numbers and have the vol- 
ume complete. Certain it is, that nowhere clse, in no 
book, or elsewhere, can one get so many fine engravings, 
and so much varied information for the small sum of 75 
cents as can be found in the first half of this volume 
of the American Agriculturist. Our pages are all electro- 
typed, and we can print off as many new copies of past 
numbers as are called for. (2&7" The next half of this 
volume shall in no wise be less valuable than the first half ; 
but it will be just as much better as our very best efforts can 
possibly make it. 


Mr. Cameron’s Elorses.—There not be- | 
ing space enough on the first page to allow us to describe 
all the animals in the engraving, we give the remainder of 
the article here : Glennevis, the upper left-hand horse, was | 
bred by Gen. Angestine in England in 1866, is of a rich, ¢ 
dark brown, with black points ; over 1514 hands high, and | 
growing rapidly; is perfectly sound, with excelent shoul- 
ders; great propelling powers, and very fine action. His | 
pedigree is averyrich one. Warminster, at the lower | 
vight-hand elds, wae imported by My, ©, in 1965, He is | 


Imi, 
i042 


a dark bay on short legs; stands hands ; long and 
level ; powerful quarters, back and loins ; bis get are very 
promising—certaiuly the Snest-looking of the season, and 
some of them out of trotting mares show wonderful 
giily valued. His pedigree is rich in 
the favored strains of Eclipse, Herod, and Matchem, of 
which he combines no less than 35 strains. He is at 
Clifton this season, and the price for his services is $100 
for thorough-breds, and $50 for common mares. Rebecca, 
in the upper right-hand corner, is a chestnut, foaled in 
1853. She was got by imported Glencoe out of a sister to 
big Aleck, by Medoc. The fine chestnut colt at her side 
is by Leamington, and she is now in foal to Warminster. 
—We have not space to write of these noble horses as 
they deserve.—Thorough-bred blood mingles with that of 
every other race, ennobling and strengthening it. It isa 
mistake to suppose that ‘“ blood” is of no advantage to 
trotting stock. The contrary is true emphatically. A 
letter is before us from a rather noted horseman in Con- 
necticut, in which the following occurs: ‘* Warminster’s 
colts are, without exception, the largest and best I ever 
saw in this country. Prices have already been offered 
for yearlings of four times the amount that three-year- 
olds from the same mares can be bought for. Most of 
these about here,though from mares not speedy, show 
fine trotting action.”” As a rule it will pay better to send 
any really good mare, not of unusual size, and not very 
small,toa thorough-bred,rather than toa common stallion. 


action, and are hi 





‘*The Patrons of Husbandry.’’— 
“J.C. M.,”? and others.—We know nothing of this or- 
ganization beyond a report of an address made in its 
favor before the N. Y. Farmers’ Club. If this address 
was correctly reported and the person fairly represented 
the organization, we see very objectionable features in 
the plan. There are, however, some excellent men con- 
cerned in the movement, and those who think they can 
do good by an organization of this kind. 





Strawberry Exhibition.—Messrs. B. 
K. Bliss & Son propose to inaugurate their new store, 
Nos. 23 Park Place and 20 Murray Street, by an Exhibi- 
tion of Strawberries. Very liberal premiums are offer- 
ed, and Charles Downing and other well-known horticul- 
turists have consented to act as judges. The precise day 
of the exhibition will be announced in the daily papers. 
Premium lists may be obtained upon application to 
Messrs. Bliss. We have no doubt that amateurs as well 
as market growers will generally avail themselves of this 
opportunity to exhibit their productions. 





Peach Culture by J. Alexander Fulton, 
Esq.. Dover, Delaware: Published by Orange Judd & Co. 
The Delaware Peninsula is now the great center of 
successful peach culture; and this work gives in minute 
detail the course pursued by the growers of that favored 
region in establishing the orchards from which the north- 
ern markets are mainly supplied with peaches. The 
work covers the whole ground, from planting the seed ‘to 
marketing the crop. Besides a full account of orchard 
cultivation, there are special chapters upon training, and 
growing the peach under glass, and a full descriptive 
catalogue of varicties ; Pp. 190. Price $1.50, by mail. 





A Horticultural School,—Miss Emma 
Marwedel has opened a school at Brentwood Station, L. 
I., for the purpose of giving instruction in horticulture 
to the youth of both sexes. Miss M. has had experience 
in the industrial schools of Germany, and has the counte- 
nance and support of many of our best citizens in her 
present undertaking. We are glad to learn that she has 
received an encouraging number of applications for ad- 
mission. Our fashionable ladies’ boarding-schools have 
been mainly devoted to teaching the arts of husband-ry. 
Horticulture is now to have a chance. 

Advice about Investanents.—It is im- 
possible for us to advise one to make this or that purchase, 
to mortgage his’ farm for a certain purpose, or to give 
counselin other matters, where a knowledge of the indi- 
vidual as well as his surroundings is necessary to the 
forming of a correct judgment. Many letters asking 
such advice must rernain unanswered. 





Let Poisons Alome.—The N. Y. Evening 
Mail has the following: ‘A few drops of cologne, bella- 
donna, or aconite, taken on a Jump of sugar two or three 
times a day, will, it is said, give excceding brilliancy to 
the eyes. A word to the wise, etc.”—The Mail is such a 
well-conducted paper that we are surprised that it should 
give publication to such dangerous stuff as the above. <A 
physician would not give belladonna or aconite two or 
three times 2 day without closely watching it, 

° 

* Eating » Mandarin.**—Au Eastern 

correspondent of one of the papers wrote home of 


Like th 


fhe 


“eating a Mandarin" under the shade of palms, 








| 
| 
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lively chicken the Tribune pecked at, and like a solemn 
goose the Evening Post gabbled at, the poor correspond. 
ent. It never occurred to either of these papers who are 
constantly pluming themselves on their agriculture and 
horticulture, that there is a well-known variety of orange 
called the Mandarin; andit is just as common for people 
in an orange country to speak of eating a Mandarin, as 
it is for us to mention eating a Baldwin. 

Typographical .—Our types behave them. 
selves very well as a general thing, but they did make ys 
talk nonsense last month, on page 178, in an article oy 
Seeds. It reads, “ Air, without the pressure of which 
germination cannot take place.” Of course, it should 
have been presence, instead of pressure, 

Harris om the Pig.—This work is hay- 
ing a rapid sale, and meets with favorable notices from 
the Agricultural press. The Country Gentleman, whoge 
good judgment in such matters is conceded, has given 
it two notices of commendation. It is a work written by 
a farmer, for the use of farmers ; and though devoted to 
the Pig, its teachings apply equally well to all kinds 
of improved live-stock, Sent by mail for $1.59, 

Hiorticultural Exhibition in Suf 
folk Co., N. ¥.—The ladies of Suffolk Co., and the 
County Agricultural Society will hold a fair at Riverhead 
(L. 1.) on the 22d and 23d inst. Premiums are offered for 
Fruits, Vegetables and Flowers, and a festival will be 
held on the evening of the 22d. 

The Strawberry and its Culture; 
with a descriptive catalogue of all known varicties, by 
J. M. Merrick, Jr. Boston: Tilton & Co. One who 
writes upon strawberry culture at the present day will 
find but little to say that has not been said before. Mr, 
Merrick gives his account in aclear and pleasant style, 
and makes, as might be expected, a neat and usefal hand- 
book. The catalogue of varieties, which occupies 70 of 
the 128 pages of the work, shows a great amount of 
painstaking, and is more complete than any other. 

Sundry Blum bacs.—We have a large par- 
cel of letters and circulars sent out by the ‘\ fae séméle” 
money swindlers, which have already been shown up 
sufficiently. There must be a multitude of poor dupes 
in the country or these chaps would not continue the 
One of the heaviest operators in 


” 


business so largely. 
this line calls himself ‘* Dailey & Co., 73 Nassau St., 
He prints his lithographic letters 
* April 14th, 26th,” ete. He pretends to send to only one 
‘keen, sagacious person’ in each State. We havea 
large lot just alike, addressed to many persons in cach of 
several States. He 
by mail,” (he can’t get them from the P. O.) and will take 

nothing less than $25 for $500, as a first payment—for 

his worthless photographs. Among other new (spurious) 

names in this line, are Wm. A. Douglass, 718 Broadway ; 

C. C. Alvord, 734 or 784 Broadway; Wm. Hammond & 

Co., 52 John St., and A. J. Hitchcock & Co., 148 Fulton St. 

(both precisely the same circulars as Dailey & Co., except 

the signature); James Arnold, Jr., St. Charles Hotel ; 

A. H. Morrow, 730 Broadway, etc. In answer to the 

question asked in scores of letters, viz.: ‘* Can’t some- 

thing be done to stop these swindlcrs ?”’ we reply, 1st, that 

they do not have, or deal in, counterfeit money, or really 
offer it, though their dupes think they do; and 2d, while 

they do swindle multitudes out of money for naught, yet 

no one who has been wicked enough to fry to buy coun- 
terfeit money and been cheated at it, is going to own up 
his own base efforts, and publish himself a counterfciter 
by appearing as a complainant or witness against these 
rascals......Here are more “ Receivers” for Riverside 
enterprise, and a lot of fellows very anxious to sell 
watches for one-fifteenth part of their value—all of them 
humbugs; but green people keep sending on $5 to $15 

each, expecting to get $100 to $200 watches. When peo- 
ple get anything, it is an apology for a watch, the more 
of which a man has the worse he is off; as they are neither 
good for use nor for sale, except as a swindle...... J. M. 
Blake, 694 Broadway, sends out red, blue, and gilt pre- 
tended certificates of prizes 45, 49, 77, in a ** Spanish Lot- 
tery,” saying that for $10 (5 per cent) he will forward a 
$200 watch; and A. L. Webb & Co., 2096 Broadway, pre- 
tend to be acting for Blake—the whole thing is, of course, 
a down-right swindle. Wiggins, Bradford & Co., and 
Jas. Carter & Co., are nearly the same thing as Blake and 
Webb..... The so-called ** Metropolitan Jewcilers’ Asso- 
ciation,” is a humbug. They (or he) don’t send good 
American watches on $2 tickets, nor do any such thing. 
.... We know of several $5 Sewing Machines, so-called: 
but we have not seen one worth taking as a gift, much 
less one worth paying $5 for, or $15 for five of them..... 
R. 8. Elerton, Fourth St., Williamsburg, though he pre- 
tends te, don’t do any such thing as send, for $2.65, Gold 
ing worth $50, sete of ladles’ jewelry worth $25, Patent 


with several aliases. 





* positively refuses to receive letters 
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Gold Double-cased American Time-pieces, marked $50, 
and euch like things. He offers lots of other ‘ things.” 
Better keep your $2.65, if you have any good use for it. 
_...To C.J. We answer no anonymous letters—though 
“Yes,” will do in this case......‘¢ Oreide Watches” 
again—this time from “ litle Rhody.’ Let these alone un- 
Jess you have money to throw away. . Aman in Reus- 
selaer Co., N. Y., offers a ‘Silver-plating recipe” for 
$10. We will give as good a one for $0. Dissolve Ni- 


trate of silver with Cyanide of Potassium, and then study | 


the art of using it well witha galvanic battery; and if 
you can then compete with those who make a regular 
business of silver plating with the requisite apparatus 
and machinery, you may make a little money...... Be- 
ware of a? manufactured oils or illuminating fluids; buy 
no rights’? to make them. If you reject this advice, 
and choose to take the high-fallutin statements sent in 
circulars by various parties, go ahead and lose yqur 
money—but get your buildings fully insured against at 
risk before you touch these materials. ...Cancer Doctors! 
Don't read one of their circulars or letters, nor look at 
their pictures, nor let one come in speaking distance of 
you, or ten to one he will find a cancer, and half scare 
your life out of you, and all your money, especially the 
latter. There is not one of them we would give a mo- 
ment’s heed to, and we have given some attention to 
this class of advertising ‘*‘ doctors.’’ Every sore, wen, or 
slight defect in the appearance of the skin even, is, with 
them, a ‘‘ malignant cancer.” One of these swindlers, a 
wan of great reputation who had by his own account 
wrought wonderful cures by the hundred (he qwas over %0 
years old) followed the writer for weeks, begging him to 
let him save his life—which he would do cheap (only 
$150.00) ‘* considering his position,” by cutting, burning, 
or plastering a little red spot on the side (not the end /) 
of the nasal organ, ‘It would surely soon eat into the 
face and get beyond remedy.’? We kicked the swindler 


No ‘cancer doctor” ever cured a ve@! cancer, which is a 
very rare diseasc; they do remove some troubles which 
would have gone away themselves, or have been better 
and far more safely removed by a regular surgeon or 
physician. Of course, in all cases a great cure of a great 
eancerisclaimed by theswindler. “A Philadelphia chap 
is hunting up agents to send him patients, offering them 
*10 per cent’ It is worth 10 per eent to 
even look at his awful, scaring pictures......  $800a 
year **— ** $900 a year” —** $1,009 


* of his fees. 


a year’?— 


66 $1,500 — “salary guaranteed — “all expenses 
paid”’—a “conimission extra’’—ete.. cte., ete. Such 





advertisements are continually appearing. They are usu- 
ally swindles. One man advertises for to sell 
teas, etc., by sample, and makes very plausible state- 
His great ‘coffee and 


agents 


ments by circulars and letters. 
spice mills” consist of a little room just big cnough to 
sead out circulars and ‘‘take in” the meney he requires 
én advance for the samples! Of course the sender never 
gets that money again. The samples, when any are sent, 
are perhaps worth a dime all told!....P. S.—A new swin- 
dle, just out, purporting to come from the ‘* Broadway 
National Banking ZZouse,” offers two or three millions dol- 
lars of bills of ‘Our Bank” at half price. This is a 
sheer humbug, an attempt to steal people’s money by ap- 
propriating the name of the old well-known and substan- 
tial Broadway National Bank. 

Tobacco Smoke for killing Sheep 
TWicks.—Mr. Z. S. James of Burlington, N. J., writes, 
describing a simpler apparatus for smoking ticks than Mr. 
Gladden’s, figured in the May number. He says: ‘* Some 
twenty years ago, after examining the cumbrous and ex- 
pensive apparatus for fumigating plants, sold by the flo- 
rists, Itook around tin box, 

Sait © had acone inserted in the 
cover end, and the same reversed on the other—put the 
tobacco in the box, dropped in a live coal, put on the cov- 
er, slipped one end on the nozzle of a common bellows, 
and it worked perfectly. This is much simpler than Mr. 
Gladden’s plan, can be used much easier, and applied to 
part of the animal without trouble.” 

Chimese Primrose.—Some of the newer 
seedlings, both double and single, are very fine. ILenry 
Foddy, Gardener to Thos. Prosser, Brooklyn, brought us 
one of great merit. 





any 





Pronunciation, —“J. F. 8,” Weigela, 
(not @a) is pronounced Wy-gee'-lah, Deubzia, Doot'-zee-ah, 
Coccinia, means scarlet, and is pronounced cock-sén'-e-ah. 

Rose Oil.—James F. We do not know this 
oil, and have nodesireto. If a gas or vapor that will 
take fire arises from it at ordinary temperatures, Ict it 
alone severely, 


By Bis. 


Herbaceous Pzeonies, — “J. 
Ellwanger & Barry, Rochester, enumerate abont one 
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hundred kinds in their Catalogue.—We cannot comply 
with your request to describe them. 

Seeds Do not Come Up.— “A. A. V. 
B.” Your seeds of Magnolia, Grape, and Rose, are slow of 
germination, if not sown as soon as ripe, or kept in sand 
until ready to sow. Magnolia seed is especially lable to 
spoilif not thus kept. All you can do now is to wait 
and give them a chance to grow if they will. 

** Canaille.?’—A lady in Kansas wishes some 
of our readers to tell her how to prepare Canaille, or 
wheat shorts, as food. 





Grubs in Lawn.—Several ask what they 
shall do for the White Grub in lawns. The European 
White Grub, much like ours in habits, is a matter of 
much discussion among the agriculturists and horticul- 
turists abroad, and we have read much upon the subject 
in hope of finding something that would be of use in con- 
tending against our grub. In cultivated lands they em- 
ploy children to follow the plow and pick up the grubs.-— 
We know of no treatment likely to succeed against those 
below the turf on the lawns. If any one has found a rem- 
edy we ghall be glad to make it known. Destroying the 
parent, the May-bug, or May-beetle, will be a preventive. 





Cider for Vinegar.— B. H.8.” asks the 
best place to keep a barrel of cider intended for vinegar. 
The warmest place that can be found, aud allow the air 
free access to the liquid. 

Cut Feed.—‘J. J. P.” asks: ‘Is cut feed, 
so called, better than dry hay uncut, and dry meal, sepa- 
rately for milch cows? Yes, and if cooked better yet. 





Gum for Postage Stamps.—‘ Jd. K. 
F.,” New Lisbon, O. Postaze stamps are coated with a 
solution of dextrine, which is starch prepared by heat or 
acids, and is soluble in cold water. It is usually kept by 
druggists and dealers in photographic materials. 

Bedding for Cattle.—“ Subscriber.”— 
Which is better for bedding for cattle, with reference to 
manure, sand, sawdust, or peat and dried carth? Dry 
peat or dried earth. 

Cucumbers.—Fred. K., Brunswick, Mo., 
wishes to know a better way to preserve cucumbers than 
salting them, and then being at the trouble of soaking out 
the salt. We saw, a few years ago, at the Ohio State 
Fair, some cucumbers preserved in water containing a 
slight amount of su/phurous acid. It was claimed to be 
a success, and was patented. People having such things 
should advertise. 

Buazcs om Vimes.—Mr. Zimmerman writes 
that a tomato plant set in the center of a hill of cucum- 
bers, melons, etc., will effectually keep of striped bugs 
and other insects. The tomatois cut away as soon as 
the vines begin to blossom. 

Ensects on Cabbage Plants. — Mrs. 
N. W., Chebanse, Il. We suppose you to refer to the 
black flea or fly, a3 it is called. Freely sprinkling with 
wood-ashes and air-slaked lime, is the best remedy we 
have tried. It is stated that if the seed be sown in boxes, 
elevated several feet above the surface of the ground, the 
insect cannot reach them. 

Wiamt Wamed.—J. W. Prince, Franklin 
Co., Mass. Nierembergia filicaulis, a pretty green-house 
or bedding plant for which there is no common nanie. 





Barkelouse.—The specimens sent by H. C. 
Steadman, Miflinsburgh, Pa., is Harris’ Bark-louse. That 
from J. L. Redmond, Carroll Co., Ohio, is the Oyster- 
shell Bark-louse. We have already published such rem- 
edies as have been suggested. The eges which are un- 
der the scales, hatch this month ; the young insects travel 
to the young growth of the tree and there fix themselves, 
and finally reach the condition of those in the specimens 
sent....C. Jewett, Niles, Mich., says that wet, unleached 
ashes applied to the limbs of a tree, he considers to be 
better than ley, as when wetted by the rains it makes 
fresh ley until washed off. He says ‘‘ The remedy is a 
sure thing.” 





A Botanical Microscope. —Several 
have asked where they could procure a small microscope 
for examining flowers and insects. Many suppose that a 
very high power is needed for the purpose. It is only in 
a certain class of examinatigns that a strong magnifier is 
required, All that the student needs is a glass of mod- 
erate power 80 arranged that he is not obliged to hold it, 
but has both hands at liberty with which he can pick to 
pieces a small flower placed under the glass, These con- 





ditions have been met in a little instrament furnished by 
Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., New York, called the 
‘**Gray’s Microscope,’’ because it was made for the use of 
Dr. Gray’s classes. A pocket magnifier is fixed upona 
stand and is supplied with a stage to hold the object. 
The stand is ingeniously contrived to answer as a box to 
contain the parts. Price $2. 

Vermin on Cows.—“E. M. M.,” Mich. 
Your cow has lice, probably. One of our correspondents 
recommends Indian meal as a stfte cure for them. It is 
not a cure, but it gives vigor to resist their influence. 
Feed better yet, use the card, and wash with carbolic soap. 
The feed will tell in the milk and butter, and you will 
more than get your money back in these products. 








Apples for Northern Towa.—D. W. 
Adams gives the following as his selection of varieties 
for Northern Iowa: ‘* Summer—Red Astrachan, Sops of 
Wine, Duchess of @ldenburg. ... Auéumn—Saxton, or Fall 
Stripe, St. Lawrence, Fameuse..... Winter — Plumb’s 
Cider, Perry Russett, Blue Pearmain, Ben Davis, Rawle’s 
Janet, Talman’s Sweet.” 





‘The Southern Agriculturist.’°— 
Agricultural papers multiply with great rapidity in the 
Southern States. The latest is the ‘** Southern Agricul- 
turist,”’ a neat monthly of 32 pages, published by Thomas 
J. Key, at Louisville, Ky., at $2 per annum. 





Paradise Apple Seed.—F. W. Watson, 
Tobique, New Brunswick. We do not find the seed in 
the catalogues. The nurserymen raise their stocks from 
stool layers, the same as they do the quince. We doubt 
if the use of the Paradise stock will make your trees any 
more hardy. For your climate we should try some of the 
improved Crab-Apples noticed last month, as well as the 
Russian varieties. 

Pruning a Young Orchard.—“Sub- 
scriber,”’ Rockville, Md., ‘* fears to apply the knife ” lest 
he should not observe the maxim “let well enough 
alone.”’ Ifhe has not a definite idea of what he wishes 
to prune for, we advise him to defer pruning, until after 
the severity of next winter has passed. In the mean time 
if young shoots are pushing, where branches are not 
wanted, remove them. 1 





Fruit Preserving Powder.—Scveral ; 
have inquired concerning this preparation. It has been , 
used by several of our associates with satisfactory re- 
sults. The proprietor does not claim that this method is 
preferable to the best air-tight process; but he does claim 
that its cheapness and the ease with which it can be 
done commend it to those who wish to preserve fruits in 
any considerable quantities. The preparation we believe 
to be quite harmless, and that it will preserve the fruit 
we know from experience. 

Carrant Caterpillars. — Fred. Gold- 
berg, Dakotah Co., Minn. Procure powdered white helle- 
bore and dust it over the leaves of your currant and goose- 
berry bushes. A few applications will rid them of cater- 
pillars. 

Black Ants.—‘Inquirer,”’ Salem, N. J., 
wishes to know how to exterminate the large, black ant, 
He has “tried many things, but as yet, all have been in- 
effectual.”’—We once devoted a good share of our time to 
two ant-hills, using every remedy we could hear of. 
Somebody gave it up, and # wasn’t the ants. Mr. Rivers, 
of England, uses 4 oz. of quassia, and 1 gallon of water ; 
boil for 10 minutes, and add 4 oz. soft soap. We have 
not tried it, but it comes from excellent authority, 

Red Spider on Fuachsias.—“G. W. 
.,”? Philadelphia, says: ‘Fill a barrel nearly full of_ 
water and slack in it about a quarter of a peck of lime 
and let it stand until perfectly clear. Hold the plants 
affected in the water (bottom up) for about five or ten 
minutes, then wash them with pure water.” 





Minnesota State FEliorticultural 
Society.—The following were elected officers at the 
mecting at St. Paul in Feb. last: J. S. Harris, President, 
La Crescent ; C. P. Cook, Vice President, Garden City ; H. 
Louweter, Recording Secretary, Red Wing; J. W. Hark- 
ness, Corresponding Secretary, Faribault ; Wyman Elliot, 
Treasurer, Minneapolis.* A correspondent who was at 
the meeting writes: ‘‘All were strong in the faith that 
fruit raising in Minnesota would be a snccess. Each 
year develops new scedlings of rare promise worthy of 
trial. It was stated that not less than 15,000 bushels of 
apples (Pyrus Malus) had been grown the past season in 
the State. Many new facts were brought out in the dis- 
cussion with regard to the raising of the apple in Minne- 
sota, Adjourned to meet at Minneapolis, Inly 4th next,” 
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Hints on House-keeping Conveniences. 





Saving labor, or what is equivalent, saving ‘‘ steps,” is 
an important point to be always kept in mind, in all 
plans for the arrangement of rooms, pantries, etc. A 
house-keeper writes us, that, from the suggestions thrown 
out in our articles on dwellings, she has been led to 
re-arrange the position of the sink, pump, table and pan- 
tries, in her kitchen and dining-room; and that by a 
simple arithmetical caleulation she finds that during the 
last 12 years she has traveled 2,190 miles more than she 
will have to, during the next dozen years, with the new ar- 
rangements. It cost her about $50 to put things just where 
they ought to have been placed 
at first withont any extra cost. 

Bells.—These are very simple 
contrivances, easily provided at 
trifling cost, and they not only 
save steps but promote quietude. 
Very good bells are now sold at 
20 to 25 cents each; a wire “ car- 
riage” and check spring cost 10 
to 15 cents; a few cents’ worth of 
No. 18 tinned wire, two or three 
triangles for changing the direc- 
tion, costing 6 to 10 cents each, 
and a bell-pull costing anywhere 
from 25 cents for a slide, to a dollar or so for a japanned, 
bronzed, or plated crank with porcelain cap (p, Fig. 1,) 
are the requisites. Any mechanic, with common ingenu- 
ity, can hang one, though in a large house it is cheaper to 
employ a professional bell-hanger. The wires may run 
along the corners of a room, or behind the casing, or back 
of the lathing; but is far better when building a new 
house to use the zinc tubing prepared specially for the 
purpose, and costing only about 1% cents per foot. This 
is fastened outside the lathing and covered over with the 
plaster, with the end bent outward 
where the bell is to be hung. Bell 
boxes (Fig. 2,) are attached to the 
end where the pull is to be placed, and 
this is covered with the mortar, ex- 
cept at the opening for the pull. In 
this tubing the wire runs smoothly and 
with little wear, and is easily put 
through after a house is completed, if 
mortar has been kept out by the inser- 
tion of a wooden plug in the open ends. 
The bell boxes are kept by hardware 
dealers and sold for 6 to 8 cents cach. 

Speaking-Tubes.—Two persons 
standing at each end of a simple tin 
pipe, one inch in diameter, 50 to 
100 feet or more long, with several elbows in it, and car- 
ried through half a dozen rooms, can still converse quite 
readily in a low voice. Such tubes may be carried be- 
tween any two rooms in a house, however distant, and 
save a world ofsteps, and calling through the halls. (See 
pages 88 in our March number, and 129 in April number). 
A mouth-piece for inserting in each end, is shown in fig. 
1. This may be of common tin plate, like the month- 
piece of a tin horn, but with the opening the same size 
as the tubing, or more elaborate. The three shown in 
fig. 1, have a porcelain rim, m, and a zine shoulder, z. 
These retail at 30 to 40 cents cach. Ready-made tin 
speaking-tube in 5 fect lengths, is retailed in the hard- 
ware stores for 4 cents a foot, and the elbows at 3 to 
4 cents each. Fifty feet of tubing with two mouth- 
pieces, and staple hooks for putting up the tubing, will 
cost only $2% to $3, and it can be put up by any expert 
carpenter. It is usually 
fastened firmly along the 
studding before lathing. It 
can be carried through any 
timbers in an auger-hole. 
An invalid unable to move 
upon a bed may have a 
flexible rubber tube ex- 
tend from the tin pipe in 
the wall to the bed, with 
the mouth-piece in this, 
and thus be able to com- 
municate with persons 
working in a distant room. 
Were we constructing a 
new house for ourselves, 
we should be tempted to 
run a speaking-tube from 
each to every other room. 
As they never wear out or 
need repairs, the annual 
interest on the cost of a 
tube 50 feet long would 
Bearcely excecd % cents. 

A Dumb- Waiter, isa great labor-saver, especially 
where the kitchen and dining-room are not on the same 

















floor. It is simply a cupboard, or shelves, suspended on 
a cord passing over a pulley with a weight attached. 
Fig. 3 shows a good form. 
Here the slide is suspended in 
the middle over a large wooden 
pully. It runs much better than the 
old-fashioned one with weights 
+i upon two sides. The weight is 
“a piece of broad, flat cast-iron, 

running down upon one side. As 
the waiter does not need to rise more than 5 feet above 
the floor, there is room over it for the large pulley, or 
wooden wheel. A dumb-waiter may 
rise throngh the floor, its top being car- 
peted and forming part of the floor. In 
this case, two weights toslide down on 
two sides, are required, with the cords 
over small pulleys in the casing, and 
attached to the slide near the bottom. 

Ventilators should be provided 
in every room of every house. We usually put in two, 
one (Fig. 5,) just over the baseboard ;, and another, 
(Fig. 4,) near the ceiling. The lower one is opened and 
closed by turning the ratch- 
et-wheel, and the upper one 
by means of cords hanging 
from the two opposite 
sides. Where acold room 
is being heated the upper 
ventilator is closed; the 
warm air rises to the ceil- 
ing and forces the cold air 
out through the lower ven- 
tilator. When the air be- 
comes rarefied and impure, 
the upper ventilator will 
carry off that portion near- 
est the ceiling. Round, 5- 
inch ventilators, black or 
porcelain enameled, cost about $1.10 each, and the rectan- 
gular ones, 4X6 inches, cost about $1.60 cach. An open- 
ing should of course be carried up through 
the wall from each ventilator or pair of 
them in one room, to the attic or to some 
point giving free exit to the air. Where 
abeam is in the way, it can be pierced 
with several small auger-holes, in sufficient 
number to allow free passage of the air. This 
can be done so as not to weaken the beam. 








Fig. 5. 





Fig. 6. 





Fig. %. 
Cornice Brackets.—Three pieces are shown, 
copied from the houses described in March and April, 
which will serve as patterns. Fig 6 is a portion of the 








cornice, and dentils under the eaves. Fig. '7 is a neat 
form of a bracket for the head of a bay -window, or a 
small portico. Fig. 8 is a tasteful pattern for brackets 
to be placed under and supporting a bay-window. 
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Bee Notes.—By M. Quinby. 
eee 

The Apiary in June.—Put boxes on 
early in this month, there will be no harm if they are on 
a few days before they are really needed. They should 
have small pieces of comb stuck in the top. The whiter 
and cleaner the comb for this purpose, the better. As 
fast as boxes are filied, replace them with empty ones. 
They must always be shaded. Pi ive bee-keepers 
should be so advanced as not to wish or allow tieir bees 
to swarm at all in the usual way; but to such as still re- 
main where they were ten years ago, I say now is the 
time to look for swarms. Small apiaries swarm more 
than large ones in proportion totheir numbers, Putting 
on boxes will not often interfere with it, and if in any 
case it should, the box honey might compensate for the 
delay of the swarm. You cannot get many swarms and 
much box honey from the same hive. Weak hives should 
be examined. If queenless, supply a laying queen; if 
diseased, drive out the bees so that they may begin again ; 
or put them in ahive withcombs kept over from last year 
and frozen during the winter. In thus transferring bees 
from a diseased hive, keep them 48 hours in an empty 
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box, to dispose of the honey they may take with them 
supposing they are filled, before putting them in clean’ 
pure combs, Bees should never be driven out in nit: 
than 10 days after the first swarm issues, or before the 
young queen hatches. Twenty days would be better 
still. When after-swarms issue nearly at the same time 
two together will make a good swarm. Such are not “2. 
ways quiet. When several hives containing after-swarms 
made up in this way, are standing in a yard, they will 
frequently begin to unite in a way which a careless dee- 
keeper would not be likely to notice. Ten or a dozen 
bees at a time will leave some one hive for another, and 
this process repeated, sometimes produces surprising 
changes; and where you thought you had half a dozen 
good swarms you suddenly find you have two or three 
monsters, and the rest of the hives are empty. Where bees 
are entering a hive in this way, a few at a time, they will 
ggnerally stop a short time around the entrance and get 
up a buzzing by which the careful observer may detect 
them. If this is discovered while the hive from which 
the bees are coming still contains enough for a fair 
colony, stop the entrance with wire-cloth, and the bot- 
tom with wire-cloth or something that will admit the 
air; for bees are very casily smothered this warm weath- 
er; turn it on its side and put in a cool cellar for twenty- 
four hours. This will generally quiet them. If theycon- 
tinue uneasy after they are sct out, it may be taken as an 
indication that they have no queen, and one should be 
given them. Such swarms are liable to lose their queens 
when they goto work. If the first combs they build are 
for drones, it proves that the queen is lost. Under such 
circumstances they will accept a queen at once. Those 
who wish to control swarming are referred to the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist for Tune, 1869. 


The Best Beehive. — Several letters 
have recently been received inquiring for some non- 
patented movable comb-hive suited to the necds of pro- 
gressive bee-keepers. Although I shall not give a de- 
tailed description, measurement, etc., I will endeavor to 
present a general idea of the hive I have recently adopt- 
ed, and am now using. I invented it to mect my own 
necessities, and as I did not expect to make anything by 
its sale or general introduction, I have not taken any 
special pains to make its merits known. However, lam 

illing to give all a chance to become acquainted with 
it. I consider it free from any patent or claims of in- 
fringement. The prevailing idea of the hive, as I use it, 
is to make it a non-swarmer, and secure the largest 
amount of surplus honey in the best shape for market. 
The first of these considerations has long occupied my 
attention ; for until swarming is fully controlled, results 
must be more or less uncertain. This point has been 
attained by the use of a device, called a queen-yard, made 
as follows: Nail together strips of boards to make a box 
18 or 20 inches square, by 3 or 4 inches deep, with a floor 
of thin boards, except a strip 4 inches wide, which should 
be of wire-cloth, for sifting out dirt, and for ventilation. 
Fasten strips of tin 2 inches wide, around the inside at 
the top, paralicl to the floor; and make an opening in 
the side next to the wire-cloth, in the floor, correspond- 
ing to the entrance of the hive. Paint the upper side of 
; In swarming-time place this 
yard in front of the hive. Previously examine the hive, 
and clip the wing of the queen. When a swarm is dis- 
posed to issue, all the bees are obliged to pass through 
this yard, and the queen, being unable to fly, or craw 
over the projecting tins, will return to the hive where 
the bees will soon follow her. To prevent their raising 
a young queen which can fly, the hive must be opened, 
and all queen cells cut out once a week, unless it is desira- 
ble to supersede the old queen, in which case one cell 
may be left; and after she has hatched and commenced 
laying, which will be in about ten days, find her and clip 
her wing as above directed. The old queen should be 
1oved just before the young one hatches. The inside 
of the hive is simple, consisting of cight movable frames, 
supported by a device which clears them from any patent. 
The frames are 11X18 inches, inside measurement, and 

» held in place by a piece of hoop-iron fastened on the 
outside of one of the end pieces, near the boftom, and 
bent at a right angle to project under the end of the frame 
bout 14 inch, to forma sort of hook. There should be 
enough between the hook and end of frame, to 
v it to slip over a picce of hoop-iron, fastened across 
the bottom board of the hive, which has a slight channc} 
cut under it to give requisite room. One end of cach 
frame being thus secured, they remain perpendicular, 
and are kept at the right distance from each other—\% 
inch—by nails partially driven in the sides of the frames. 
There are various other items in the construction, such 
as ventilators, ete., which I cannot take room to describe. 
At the sides and top of these frames, there is space 
enough to place surplus boxes of over 100 Ibs. capacity, 
holding from 2% to4 Ibs. each. Top boxes are placed 
directly on the frames; side boxes with the partially 
open ends, against the main combs. If the honey is de- 
signed for home consumption, extra frames may be used, 











the tin some light color. 
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instead of boxes. A large box, which is joined at the 
corners with hooks, encloses the whole, and can be read- 
ily opened at any time. The space devoted to boxes in 
summer can be filled with dry hay or straw, and the hives 
remain safely on the summer stand during winter. Those 
who prefer to increase their colonies by natural or arti- 
ficial swarming, to securing large amounts of surplus 
honey, can use these frames to advantage by omitting the 
extra space designed for boxes, and enclosing with a 
box just large enough to accommodate the frames, leav- 
ing sufficient room to prevent the bees from waxing the 
outside combs fast to the hive. 


Bees and Fruit.—J. M. Brooks, Colum- 
bus, Ind., asks “If bees can be kept on a fruit farm 
profitably, or will they sting and injure the grapes ?’—— 
Ihave raised more or less fruit, and especially grapes, 
during all my years of bee-keeping, and do not find the 
two incompatible. On the contrary, I have always main- 
tained that they could be very advantageously combined, 
for several reasons, which I have not space to enumerate 
at present. Ihave never found bees destructive to grapes, 
although they are sometimes found upon them, particu- 
larly in such seasons as the last, when honey was 
not to be found, and the bees were actually starving. 








Grape Queries.—J. C. Bayler, Ky. We 
cannot say what buds you should rub off from your vine 
without knowing in what manner you wish to train it. 
Recollect that each bud will produce a shoot which in 
autumn will ripen into a cane, and rub ont accordingly 
_...The Eumelan-and Hartford Prolific are among the 
earlicst sorts...... The vine which blossoms but does 
not bear, is probably a secdling with undeveloped pis- 
tils. Such often occur, especially among wild grapes. 
The best thing to do with it is to graft it over. 

Grinding Scythes, etce.— We are ap- 
proaching the time when the grindstone will be in pretty 
constant use. A good grindstone should have both a 
crank and a treadle. If the stone be well hung and oiled, 
light work can all be done by one man; but for heavier 
work like scythe and ax grinding, the holder needs some 
one to turn. We have often experienced the difficulty 
which has annoyed our correspondent, Geo. Kuntz, of 
Peoria Co., Ill.; namely, of the person turning, being in 





the way of the scythe or set of mowing machine knives. 
Mr. Kuntz has the stone turned by a boy moving a rod 
attached by a slot and pin to the treadle-crank. Put- 
ting the suggestion to a practical test, the writer was 
much pleased with the convenience and ease with which 
the stone was turned, and we illustrate it in the ac- 
companying engraving. The hand crank should be 
taken off and the stone run at a higher speed than 
usual. A medium sized stone is best, and our cor- 
respondent says that he finds very small stones run in 
this way, serviceable. At any rate, with this appliance 
there is no raising up and down of the whole body, but 
the work is done at the best advantage by the arms ;— 
besides there is no danger of cutting the hands or head 
as in turning by the crank. 





Cooking Fodder.—“ L. F.,” Ogle Co., IIl., 
asks: 1. How much more fuel does it take to cook fodder 
for cattle with steam than the common way of cooking ? 
2. What machinery is needed to do it carefully? 3. Wont 
it do as well to shell the corn before cooking as to cook 
it in the car?....(1.) Practically not much. Theoretically 
the amount of water in the boiler has to be heated to 
the boiling point, and this munch heat is wasted. But 
this is a small affair when compared with the extra labor 


required in boiling fodder, The great advantage of steam 
is. that it is so perfectly manageable....(2.) A cutting 
machine for hay, etc., a trough in which to wet the hay 
and mix it with bran or meal, a box or chamber in which 
to confine it while being steamed, and some sort of a 


steam-boiler which shall be safe to generate steam in.... 





(3.) The labor of shelling would be lost, and probably a 
longer time would be required before complete cooking 
would be effected. The best way is to put ears of corn 
into a barrel, put in water enough to cover them, and 
then introduce the steam through a pipe reaching to the 
bottom of the barrel, and fire up until the water boils. 
Then withdraw the pipe, cover the barrel, and leave it 
from 6 to 12 hours before using. 





Steaming Corn for Pigs.—Gcorge A. 
True, of Ill., fed new corn from Sept. 26th to Dec. ist. 
He fed %0 bushels per week, which made an average of 
924 lbs. per week. He asks what he can gain by stcam- 
ing. We know of no experiments among our own ac- 
quaintance that furnish a definite answer to this question. 
In fact soimuch would depend upon the condition of 
the corn that no single experiment would have much 
value. The softer the corn, the less the relative benefit 
from cooking. We have seen reliable statements in 
agricultural papers to the effect that twice as much pork 
was made by a bushel of corn when ground and cooked, 
as when fed whole. This would probably be too much 
benefit to hope for, under any ordinary circumstances. 
We have practised cooking for hogs during the past win- 
ter, and are satisfied that it is profitable; but have made 
no accurate weighings to determine the exact result, 

Butter Packing — Correction.—On 
page 219, in the paragraph on Packing and Marketing, 
after “‘ Firkin, Tub, or Pail, as the case may be ”—read 
(which should have been previously soaked in brine.) 





Hiow Many Beans to Sow to the 
Aecre.—There are four kinds of field beans; viz., The 
Pea bean, of which 4,400 are contained in a quart; the 
Blue-pod bean, of which 2,700 are in a quart; the White 
Marrow, of which 1,300 make a quart, and the White 
Kidney, 1,200 of which make a quart. If the hills are 2 
feet apart each way and 6 to § beans are put ina hill, it 
will require 18 quarts of the Pea beans; 1 bushel of Blue- 
pods; % pecks of the White Marrows, and 2 bushels of 
White Kidneys. 


Vhe Grain Crop.—tThe Report of the De- 
partment of Agriculture for May, gives very full reports 
of the condition of winter grain. The results are summed 
up as follows: ‘** They picture a small and slow growth, 
thinned in places by winter-killing, weak and unthrifty 
in spots from loss of vitality by long exposure under ice 
or to freezing winds; but, with these exceptions, vigor- 
ous, of good color, and ready to start, under the influence 
of a genial spring, into luxuriant and healthful growth. 
These blemishes are neither general nor very marked in 
localities where they appear, with occasional exceptions 
of severe freezing. While the appearance of wheat is by 
no means as promising as it was last year, the difference 
is due, more to the backwardness of growth, caused by 
late planting followed by an early winter, which allowed 
of little more than germination before cold weather set 
in, than to injuries from freezing. The mild weather and 
light snows of the winter-wheat region were accompa- 
nied with few sudden changes in the earlier winter 
months; while the colder and rougher weather of later 
winter was attended with heavier snows, which furnished 
valuable protection at a critical seasog. The regular re- 
turns were prepared about the first of April. The tenor 
of later information gives assurance of a general and rapid 
amelioration, which may yet result, the season favoring, 
in a fine crop of winter wheat.” 

Maple Sugar.—The articles in February 
and March have called out several valuable suggestions, 
for which we thank the writers. They came too late to 
be of use this season, but like other good things, they 
will keep. In April, Mr. Chamberlain, the author of the 
articles referred to, convinces us that he practises what 
he teaches, by sending specimens of his sugar and syrup 
—the last remarkably fine. 

The First Book of Botany, designed 
to cultivate the Observing Power of Children, by Eliza 
A. Youmans. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Miss 
Youmans has evidently given much thought to mental 
growth in children. Convinced that there was nothing 
in the ordinary circle of school studies that cultivated 
the powers of observation, she, in seeking for some study 
that should teach a child to use its eyes and record its 
observations, fixed upon botany as best suited to her pur- 
pose. In the present work she takes the different parts 
of a plant, and teaches the child their names and the dif- 
ferent shapes the parts assume. It only claims to pre- 
sent the merest rudiments—to show the difference be- 
tween leaf, stem, etc., and to teach the child to state what 
a part is, and to describe its shape. We must confess toa 
hearty sympathy with the objects of this work. How far 
it will accomplish the author’s aims, can only be told by 
actual trial. The subject as presented by Miss Youmans 





is worthy the consideration of teachers and all who have 
the education of young children. The obstacles to the 
introduction of any new studies into our schools do not 
lay so much with those who are taught, as with those 
who teach ; and we fear that the average ‘* school marm”’ 
will not qualify herself to teach even these simple lessons. 





Raising Ducks.—Mrs. “S. A. P.,” who 
had very poor luck with her ducks last year, asks how 
to raise them. We have had good success with the fol- 
lowing method: The eggs are hatched under hens; 
when they come out, we confine them with the hen for 
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several days by placing boards to make a little yard 
around the hen-coop, as in the engraving. The coop is 
set on a.board go that the hen cannot scratch, and water 
and food are placed where she can reach them. The 
ducks must always be called when fed; and at first allow- 
ed to get a little hungry before feeding, food should not 
be left before them. They will soon learn the call of the — 
hen, When they do so and run quickly to her, and when 
they run to the coop for safety and when hungry, the 
boards are pulled up and the ducks let run. They have 
to be watched at first and driven back, when they wan- 
der far. Soon they may be trusted anywhere but in a 
brook or pond. If they get wet while in the down, and 
before two or three weeks old, they are in danger of be- 
ing chilled. A heavy thunder shower often proves fatal 
from this cause, if they are caught by it far from home. 
After they are several weeks old they are in danger of 
being washed away and lost by.the sudden rising of a 
brook or stream in which they may be allowed to forage. 
They need water only to drink, and to wash in, and a 
shallow trough or tub will hold enough. If rapid growth 
and large size are desired, ducks must be fed very fre- 
quently—as often as they will come and call for feed, is 
our rule—say once in three hours, and must have a range. 





Rock-Work.—'‘S.,” Holly, N. J. Rock- 
work is best made of large stones laid up so as to repre- 
sent a natural out-eropping of the rock. In arranging 
the stones, irregular spaces or ‘‘ pockets’ must be left to 
hold earth. Another way is to build up a structure of 
medium sized, irregular’ stones, using cement (water 
lime mortar) to hold them together ; and afterwards paint 
the whole over with a wash of water lime to give it a 
uniform color. 





Who Bays an American Watch ? 
—Hialf a million watches have been made by the Amcri- 
can Watch Co., at Waltham—No. 500,000 was finished a 
few weeks since. 

Cranberry Culture.—A work upon the 
culture of the Cranberry, which should give the present 
approved methods of culture in a practical manner, has 
for a long time been needed. The publishers of the 
American Agriculturist are glad to announce a work of 
this kind, which is now in press and will shortly be 
ready. The author is J. J. White, Juliustown, N. J., a suc- 
cessful grower of cranberries on a large scale. There 
have been so many loose statements with regard to cran- 
berry growing, and so much rash speculation in the busi- 
ness, that a well considered work like this will be timely. 





The American Entomologist has 
changed its title to that of ‘‘ Entomologist and Botanist.” 
The botanical editor is Dr. George Vasey of Illinois, long 
known as one of the leading botanists of the West. Mr. 
Riley will continue to look after the “‘ bugs.” A popular 
botanical journal has long been wanted, and we shall be 
glad if the present one fill the gap. R. P. Shedley & Co., 
St. Louis Mo., Publishers, $2 per annum. 





Salt and Lime Mixture.—Thos. Ford, 
Miss. Experiments indicate that there is a gain in mix- 
ing these substances, that is, in slaking quicklime with 
brine. The chemical reaction which takes place is not 
80 definite as might be supposed. Lime is oxygen and 
calcium ; salt is chlorine and sodium; an interchange of 
bases would convert lime and salt into chloride of calci- 
um and soda, This action probably takes place, but to a 
very limited extent, depending upon the heat of the 
mass. The value of the article is probably chiefly due 
to the intimate mixture effected. 





Chocolate Corn.—“ J. A. 8.’—this is a 
variety of Sorghum vulgare, and is also called Durra corn 
and Indian Millet. We do not find it in the catalogues. 
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Farm Windmills.—cC. M. Colby, of Min- 
nesota, asks concerning windmills, whether there is.a 
patent ‘on a wind-power, consisting of a vertical flutter 
wheel enclosed in movable blinds, which are adjusted by 
a governor, to run even.” He also asks the expense of a 
windmill for watering stock from a well ten feet deep.— 
We know of two instances in which the flutter wheel de- 
scribed is used, but without a governor for regulating the 
blinds. These are moved by hand. They require a good 
deal of attention, and have not impressed us favorably. 
The application of a governor to these blinds seems im- 
practicable. A windmill of much better construction, 
perfectly self-regulating, and with power enough for a 
ten ft. well, could be erected for about $100 including the 
cost of pump. 





* 

Spring Water for Trout Ponds.— 
P. R. Wagenseller, of Pa., has a spring so low that he 
can get no fall for a hydraulic ram.. He wishes to convey 
its water to a trout pond about 30 rods distant and 12 feet 
above it. He asks: ‘Is there any contrivance other than 
a hydraulic ram, (which I cannot use for want of a sufii- 
cient fall), or the windmill (which might fail in calm 
weather) by which I could secure the use of my spring 
water to my trout pond? Is there any way by which 
the spring can be raised above its natural level so as to 
get fall for a ram?’—Water cannot be raised without 
power. Without a fall the ram is of course out of the 
question ; and it is seldom possible to raise a spring above 
its natural level. As soon as it accumulates a little head, 
it will force an outlet at some fresh point, often beyond 
the reach of masonry. Under the circumstances describ- 
ed, there seems to be nothing so promising as a good 
windmill. By giving a little extra size so that the pump 
may be worked during light winds, there will hardly ever 
be 24 hours together when the pump will not work. 











Horse Papers for Farmers.—No. 5. 
—_@—— 

Lest it be thought that I attach too much 
consequence to purity of blood in horse breed- 
ing, I desire to give the reason for my belief that 
it is not the only good thing, but much the best 
thing to be sought after. 

What we know is that the blood-horse is a des- 
cendant, with perhaps a slight admixture from 
other sources, of the Oriental horse, whether 
Syrian, Barb, Turk or Arab. It is claimed that 
the blood-horse, otherwise called the “thorough- 
bred” horse, is even better than his Oriental an- 
cestor, and in point of speed he undoubtedly is 
so. He is also of better size and better adapted 
to our uses. In gaining these advantages, how- 
ever, he has lost much of the beauty and some 
of the wonderful endurance of the Eastern horse. 

General Daumas, in his report of the horses 
of the Sahara, which was published with the 
approval of the French Minister of War, gives 
the result of long and careful investigations, 
carried on in Algeria under the most favorable 
circumstances. His account of the feats of en- 
durance of the Arab horse would be incredible, 
were they not proven by most reliable evidence. 
He says that it is not rare, in time of war, for 
horses, under the saddle, to make from 150 to 
180 milesin twenty-four hours. <A tribe, learn- 
ing that its enemies meditate a raid upon it, 
sends out scouts, mounted on the best mares, 
carrying but one ration of barley for the evening 

feed. They sometimes extend the scout from 
75 to 90 miles away. If their observations lead 
them to fear an immediate attack, they return 
as rapidly as possible, but if there seems to be 
no danger, they return more slowly but still ar- 
rive at their tents before the evening prayer, 
after having made sometimes from 150 to 180 
miles in 24 hours, (50 to 60 leagues). If there is 
a battle the next day, these samc horses are able 
to take part in it. He cites an instance in which 
the favorite mare of an Arab, which had been 
selected by the tribe to which he belonged to 
be given to the Sultan as the price of peace, 
being ridden by the Arab’s son 80 leagues (240 
miles) within 24 hours, during which time it 
drank but once and ate nothing but the leaves 








of adate palm. General Daumassays that this 
young man swore to him “by the head of the 
Prophet” that lhe could have slept the next 
night at Gardaya, 45 leagues (185 miles) further 
on, iffhis life had been in peril. 

These are but two of many instances within 
Gen. Daumas’ own knowledge, of wonderful 
feats of speed and endurance. The Arabs of 
the Sahara thus sum up the perfections of a 
horse; “He ought to carry a full grown man, 
his arms and change of clothing, food for both, 
a blanket for bad weather, carry a corpse in 
case of need, and run the whole day without 
thinking of water or food.” Of course we shall 








never see and we shall never have occasion for 
such feats of endurance as are here indicated ; 
but all that is most valuable in our own horses, 
is inherited from the race to which such feats are 
possible, and in proportion as we are able to 
infuse this blood into our own stock, shall we 
add to the worth of our horses. 

For the drawing of heavy loads and for farm 
work, we need more weight of body than the 
Arab or the average thorough-bred possesses; 
but the extent to which size may be sacrificed for 
the sake of blood is greater than would be at 
first supposed, for blood brings not only intelli- 
gence, energy and endurance, but actual physi- 
cal strength. The bones of a blood-horse are 
much stronger and more compact than are those 
of a cold-blooded cart-horse. The one is com- 
paratively like chalk, the other like ivory; and 
the fibre of the muscles as well as the strength 
of the tendons, shows an equal superiority in the 
case of the blood-horse. When, therefore, we 
combine the vigor and vim of the high-bred 
horse with his greater rapidity of motion, even 
in walking, we shall see that a moderate sized 
horse, requiring much less food for his support, 
will actually accomplish more work in a day 
than the heavier but more sluggish cart-horse. 

As Herbert has expressed it in his Hints to 
Horse-keepers,—‘ Now as to what constitutes 
value or excellence in all horses.—It is indispu- 
tably, quickness of working, power to move or 
carry weight, and ability to endure for a length 
of time; to travel for a distance with the least 
decrease of pace; to come again to work day 
after day, week after week, and year after year, 
with undiminished vigor. 

“The horse which can plow an acre while 
another is plowing half an acre, or that which 
can carry a load of passengers ten miles while 
another is going five, independent of all con- 
siderations of amusement, taste, or what is gen- 
erally called fancy, is absolutely worth twice as 
much as the other. It is not only not true, that 
speed alone isthe only good thing desirable from 
blood, but something very nearly the reverse is 
true. It is very nearly the least good thing. 
That which the blood-horse does possess, is a 
degree of strength in his bones, sinews, and 
frame at Jarge, utterly out of proportion to the 
size or apparent strength of that frame. The 
texture, the form and the symmetry of the bones, 
—all, in the same bulk and volume, possess 
double or nearer fourfold the elements of resist- 
ance and endurance in the blood-horse that they 
do in the cold-blooded cart-horse. The difference 
in the form and texture of the sinews, of the 
muscles, and in the inferior tendency to form 
flabby, useless flesh, is still more in favor of the 
blood-horse. Beyond this, the internal anatomi- 
cal construction of his respiratory organs, of his 
arterial and venous system, of his nervous sys- 
tem, in a word, of his constitution generally,— 
is calculated to give him what he possesses, 
greater vital power, greater recuperatory power, 





greater physical power, in proportion to his 
bulk and weight, than any other known animal 
—added to greater quickness of movement and 
to greater courage, greater endurance of Jabor 
hardship, suffering,—in a word, greater (what 5 
called vulgayly) game, or pluck, than will be 
found in any other of the horse family.” 


As I write this, I call to mind a horse that J 
owned during the war. He was very nearly ir 
not quite, thorough-bred. He was raised in Ten- 
nessee and had been used asa race-horse, J 
rode him almost constantly through a seyere 
cavalry campaign that Jasted for more thana 
year; and during the whole time, he never flinch. 
ed from any duty, never faltered under the jp- 
fluence of bad weather and scanty forage, and 
was always a cheerful and willing friend and 
servant. One Monday morning I mounted him 
at half-past four, and set out on the march. At 
half-past eight we struck the pickets of Forrest's 
cavalry and spent the next two hours in beating 
the bush and skirmishing. From half-past ten un- 
til half-past twelve, we were engaged in a sharp 
fight that required me to keep in active motion 
over the field. From this time until half-past 
four, being nearly out of ammunition, we were 
kept in scouting duty on the flanks. At this 
time, ourarmy being defeated and in retreat, we 
had to hold the rear until nearly dusk and then 
go to the front to opena way for the infantry. 
The retreat was rapid and unintermitted until 
six o’clock on Tuesday morning when we had 
passed a dangerous fork of the road. Here we 
halted for halfan hour, during which time my 
horse was unsaddled and allowed to browse 
among the weeds of a barren stubble field. After 
this short rest, we mounted again and re-com- 
menced the retreat, which was continued during 
the day without other intermission than was 
afforded by some active skirmishing in our rear. 
During the day [hardly dismounted for five 
minutes at a time until night-fall, when we halt- 
ed for Jess than halfan hour for consultation. 
Mounting again, we rode the whole night 
through, and until half-past ten on Wednesday 
morning, when we reached the lines of our main 
army. My horse had been on duty fifty-four 
hours, carrying a weight, (including saddle and 
arms), of not less than 200 Ibs. During the 
whole time he was not more than thrice water- 
ed and was almost absolutely without food. 
Yet he came whinnying into camp, not as fresh 
as when he started, but by no means in an ex- 
hausted condition. In a case of life and death, 
I believe he could have gone another day. I 
had in my command oyer two thousand horses 
fit for duty. Of these hardly another one stood 
the work as well as mine did, and I attribute 
his superior condition solely to the fact that 
he was much the best bred horse of the brigade. 


Let not this narration be considered out of 
place here; for while no farmer is called upon to 
ride two days anda quarter without intermis- 
sion, there is not one who would not appreciate 
the advantage of having a horse that would thus 
carry him if necessary. Ifit had been a case of 
plowing instead of fighting, or of hauling ma- 
nure away from town instead of carrying a 
whipped cavalry man away from the enemy, I 
am confident that my Tennessee horse would 
have shown the same superiority over the low- 
bred animals of the country, that he did under 
the circumstances described; and I leave his ex- 
ample to reinforce all that I have said in favor 
of breeding to thorough-bred sires. My future 
papers will be devoted to other branches of the 
subject; but I trust that my readers will con- 
tinue to realize, that the very keystone of all 
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good horse breeding lies in the resort to the high- 
est bred sire whose services can be obtained. 
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Ogden Farm Papers—No, 6. 
sages. 

The season for soiling has now. arrived. 
Those who have intended to make it a sole 
reliance for their summer feeding, have pre- 
pared for it before this; but there is still time 
to put in sowed corn to help out the pastures 
during the drier weather of August and Sep- 
tember. No time, however, must be lost. By 
the middle of this month, at the latest, the seed 
should be in the ground. It seems to me that 
it is impossible to manage an American stock 
farm advantageously without adopting some 
such expedient. 

From the middle of May until the middle 
of July, our good pastures are luxuriant, and 
are capable of supporting a much larger stock 
than they can carry through the July and 
August drought. As a consequence, we are 
unable to consume all the provender that is 
available in June, because this would require 
us to keep more animals than could be fed in 
August. Or, if we do stock our pastures to the 
utmost of their June capacity, our animals will 
be half starved during the drought. 

Much the simplest way to regulate the ques- 
tion of supply and demand, is to depend en- 
tirely on soiling. In this case, we are sure that 
we shall always have enough, and the surplus,— 
that which the cattle do not consume,—instead of 
being scattered in irregular patches over the 
pasture, much of it overgrown, and mixed with 
weeds, is in a condition to be easily mowed, 
cured, and stored for winter use. It is not to be 
supposed, however, that in a country like this, 
any very considerable proportion of its farmers 
will be able to command sufficient labor for a 
complete system of soiling; and as we have to 
take the world as we find it, the most valuable 
advice that can be given to average American 
farmers, would be to lay down the paper at once, 
and setimmediately to work to prepare, for sowed 
corn, enough land to allow a quarter of an acre 
for each head of full grown stock on the farm. 

By and by, when the hill-sides become brown- 
ed with the scorching summer sun, and the 
withered grass fails to furnish the necessary 
food, then the corn, three or four feet high and 
covering the ground with a succulent mass of 
vegetation, will give the animals such a bounti- 
ful supply every morning and evening, as will 
carry them back to the condition of early June. 
If the pastures are suffering more than usual, 
such an amount of fodder as this, would enable 
us to keep the stock entirely off until the early 
fall rains bring them to a better condition. 

Lam perhaps not quite right in saying that 
this is the best advice to be given. It is more 
properly the advice which it will be the easiest 
to get followed. What really ought to be done 
in the case of most farms, is to sell off or to turn 
out to woodland the poorer half of the farm, 
concentrating the whole amount of labor, cap- 
ital, and manure on the smaller area. There is 
hardly a large town in the country near which 
some thrifty gardener is not bringing up a fami- 
ly and growing rich from the proceeds of a 
small garden. Any ten acres of good land may, 
Without much straining, be made to produce the 
simmer and winter food of fifteen cows. What 
we want is a more resolute concentration of our 
efforts on smaller areas. I have in my mind a 
surm of 200 acres on which 30 head of stock are 
kept, and from which 50 tons of hay are an- 
nually sold. From what I know of the land, I 

















feel confident that, if 150 acres were sold, out- 
right, and the money thus obtained all expend- 
ed in the improvement of the remaining 50, it 
could be made, within five years, to carry 50 
head of stock and to sell an equal value of roots 
or grain. What we want is High Farming; not 
$20,000 barns, fancy cattle, and fancy manage- 
ment, but rich food and plenty of it; copious 
manure heaps protected from the weather; fre- 
quent and thorough cultivation; and the crowd- 
ing of each crop to the highest point that it is 
capable of. When I sce a man trying to make 
five loads of manure cover an acre of land, I 
always wish that I could make him, just once, 
concentrate it upon an eighth of an acre. Up to 
a certain point (and it isa point that we very sel- 
dom attain), it is the manure that makes the crop. 
On ordinary Jand, a ton of manure will produce 
as good aresult on four rods, as it would on half 
an acre. To get this result we, in one case, 
plow, sow, cultivate, and harvest, twenty times 
as much Jand as in the other, and it costs twen- 
ty times as much to do it. The more we can 
concentrate our production within small areas, 
that is, the less we spread ourselves out thin 
over big farms, the more profit we shall get for 
our own work, our supervision, and our capital. 


Very often visitors to Ogden Farm, when they 
see its narrow boundaries, point to the unculti- 
vated land adjoining it and say: “It is a pity 
you can’t buy 100 or 200 acres of that land and 
bring your farm up toa good size.” I usually 
tell them that that is precisely what I wish to 
avoid. Before I get through, I hope to treble 
the quantity of the land; but I hope to do it by 
fishing out the next two farms that lie immedi- 
ately under this one. If Ican make the soil 
three times as deep or three times as rich or by 
any means three times as productive as it now 
is, I shall have virtually added 120 acres to the 
farm; and I shall have the further advantage 
that the new land will be no farther from the 
barn, than what I now cultivate, and that one 
plowing will answer for all three tracts. 

The great agent in this improvement will be 
the soiling system, which I have now tried suf- 
ficiently long to prove its efficiency. It is a sys- 
tem on which Ihave no patent, which was invent- 
ed long before the improvement of Ogden Farm 
was thought of, and which is equally open to 
every farmer who chooses to “haul in his horns” 
and raise his present crops from one-quarter his 
present area. The objection that a large amount 
of labor is required, has, of course, a good deal 
of weight, but not so much as is supposed. Any 
man who will keep watch for a week, even in 
summer time, over the blacksmith’s shop, the 
grocery store, and the village, will see enough 
time idled away by the farmers themselves, to 
suffice for the soiling of all the live-stock in the 
township. And this is another point involved 
in the question of High Farming; what this 
requires is no more a larger number of men 
than the full industrial employment of every 
man’s time. Gossipping, pottering, and sheer 
idleness occupy, on an average, at least a whole 
month out of each year of every farmer’s life. 
Anda month’s time, well put in, from sun to 
sun, will accomplish an amount of work that 
would surprise even the most industrious. Many 
a man dawdles away, on an average, two or 
three hours a day, poking along over the road 
at a jog trot to town to sell an amount of pro- 
duce that is actually not worth the time of him- 
self and his horse. Another requirement of 
High Farming and especially of soiling, is sys- 
tem. Plans must be made beforehand; tools 
must be repaired in bad weather; and every 








moment of good working time must be made to 
tell to the utmost. It would be enough to make 
any ordinary farmer rich, if he would employ, 
in profitable and well planned work, the time 
that he now spends in hunting for mislaid tools ; 
getting hay rakes repaired during the haying 
season; loafing along the road and spoiling two 
or three half-days every week in going to town 
on trifling errands. 

Iam aware that this is not exactly the sort of 
compliment that American farmers are in the 
habit of receiving from Agricultural writers, but 
I happen to bea farmer myself; and I live in a 
community of farmers. I preach better than I 
practice, and I am not innocent of the faults 
that I have portrayed ; but I have the grace to 
be ashamed of myself, and find ample justifi- 
cation in my own habits and in those of most 
of my neighbors for the foregoing remarks. 
Most of us fool away time enough to make us 
much better farmers than we are. 


I confess that Iam somewhat perplexed on 
the subject of plowing for corn. I have al- 
ways been an advocate for deep plowing un- 
der all circumstances, that is, as deep as the 
character of the soil will allow; but I am satis- 
fied that deep plowing was one of the causes 
of the failure of my corn crop last year. This 
spring, I have laid out for an experiment in the 
other direction. I shall plow my corn-land, 
as nearly as possible, four inches deep, only fol- 
lowing in the furrow with a subsoil-plow so 
as to get the advantage of deep rooting, without 
removing the richer soil and the manure too far 
from the surface. I propose to plow with 
Collins’ cast-steel plows; one followed by the 
ordinary subsoil-plow, and the other having 
a subsoil attachment made with it. It is claim- 
ed that three horses draw this combined imple- 
ment, when four would be required for two im- 
plements doing the same work. Even if four 
horses are required for it also, I shall at least 
save the labor of one man; and as any other field 
plow has the Volkman guide, little Hinderck 
can manage that team, and the plow, which 
has no handles, will take care of itself. 

Thad made up my mind, in consequence of 
the great amount of hand labor required in 
weeding, to abandon the system of drill plant- 
ing, and to plant in hills so as to be able to cul- 
tivate both ways. Having purchased Thomas’s 
smoothing harrow, I have changed my mind, 
and shall plant in drills again. It is claimed for 
this harrow, that it almost entirely does away 
with the necessity for hand-hoeing corn. It 
takes a breadth of 9 feet, and has 120 steel teeth 
which slope backward, so that it breaks and 
crumbles the soil without tearing out any well 
rooted plants. Friend Thomas assures me that 
it may be driven broadcast over a cornfield, 
after the corn has spread its leaf, without injur- 
ing asingle plant, and that it will kill every 
weed less than an inch high. This looks like a 
large story ; but my experiments with the har- 
row thus far indicate that it is true, and I shall 
not hesitate to adopt this system in cultivating 
my whole crop. If it will efficiently weed corn 
planted in drills, itis a great acquisition ; for drill 
planting has some decided advantages. Not only 
is the yield of grain and fodder materially in- 
creased, but the corn can be put in without de- 
lay and have at least a fair start with the weeds. 
My course will be to plow a land on one side 
of the field, have the harrowing finished as soon 
as the plowing is, and follow immediately, on 
the same day, with marking off and planting. 
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In this way, I believe that, if I delay planting 
until the ground is well warmed, the corn will 


“grow as early as any weeds. At the time when 


the leaf is well spread, there ought to be no 
weeds half an inch high; and the smoothing 
harrow would undoubtedly destroy them all at 
a single operation. This alone would give the 
corn such a start that its subsequent care would 
be a simple matter; but it is claimed that the 
harrow may be passed repeatedly over the field 
until the corn is a foot high, without bruising it 
to any noticeable extent. If this is true, as I be- 
lieve, it will greatly simplify the raising of corn, 
and will relieve the farmer of an immense 
amount of labor that must otherwise be done at 
a time when hands are needed for other work. 





We are now getting some tangible reward for 
the winter feeding and management of our 
stock, The manure cellar has been well filled 
with a solid mass containing very little straw, 
and with just enough clay-sand mixed through 
it, to make it handle easily. Precisely what the 
quantity is, we cannot tell until it is all out; but 
there will be not less than 400 two-horse loads, 
and I would not exchange it, load for load, for 
what would cost me $4 per load in stable cellars 
in town. A team and two men will haul out 
from the cellar and spread, from 12 to 15 loads 
per day. The most that I could do in hauling 
from town, would be to get 2 loads a day, during 
good wheeling, and it would be much harder on 
the team. I think that I am within the mark in 
estimating the value of the winter’s manure, in- 
cluding that from the hogs and poultry, at 
$2,000. That which has been taken out during 
the winter and early spring and spread upon 
the land intended for corn, has started such a 
growth of grass, as has not been seen before on 
Ogden Farm. 

The value of this manure makes a large de- 
duction from the cost of feeding. In so:far as it 
has been produced by the consumption of pur- 
chased food, it is as certain an addition to the 
intrinsic value of the farm, as though the manure 
itself had been bought and brought on to it. 
On looking carefully over the stock and the ac- 
count of produce sold, I am satisfied that the 
increase has repaid all legitimate farming out- 
lays, and that the manure on hand has cost noth- 
ing. I shall be able, this year, without purchas- 
ing to give a heavy dressing to the corn, corn- 
fodder and roots; and it is difficult to foresee now, 
anything that will prevent our getting profitable 
crops from the forty acres that will be cultivated 
this year. The remaining twenty acres have not 
yet been manured (except where sea-weed has 
been used), and I do not expect much from 
them. They were last year seeded down with 
clover, which looked well enough in the autumn ; 
but the winter has been a very open one, and 
the present outlook is not brilliant. I cannot 
see that winter-killing has been materially less- 
ened where the sea-weed was used. I think we 
made the mistake of feeding too closely in the 
fall. I shall try the experiment this year of not 
feeding the new meadows at all; and I have 
mixed red-top and timothy with the clover seed, 
hoping that the three will sufficiently cover the 
ground to protect the roots. As this year’s sced- 
ing is on land that has been manure, it is 
reasonable to hope for better results. The pres- 
ent clover land will be re-sown with the mixed 
seeds, and brushed in with the smoothing har- 
row; the whole receiving a top-dressing of plaster 
at the rate of one bushel per acre. Whether this 
will do any good, remains to beseen. There is a 
popular idea that plaster has no effect near the 


sea-shore; its use is practically unknown here. 








Sheep Dipping to Destroy Ticks and Scab. 


All kinds of sheep are, at times, annoyed by 
parasites in their wool or skin, which can only 
be removed and destroyed by the application 
of substances which are poisonous to them. 
The most common of these parasites are the 
tick or louse, and the scab-mite. The sheep- 
tick, or properly perhaps, the sheep-louse, for 
such it is, is exceedingly annoying, occurring in 
the best kept flocks, and sometimes almost de- 
vouring the sheep alive. Figure 1 represents 
the tick magnified; an outline of one of the 
natural size is shown also, for comparison. The 
mode of propagation of the tick is peculiar; 
the ege is developed and the young animal 
passes into the pupa state in the body of the 
female, so that the little sacks attached to the 
wool, shown in figure 2, which are usually 
called eggs, are not eggs but pupx. In this 
state, life is not so easily destroyed as in the 
perfect insect. From time immemorial, dips and 
washes of various kinds have been employed 
for the destruction of these little pests, and we 
might fill half the paper with recipes. The 
bases of most of these have been tobacco, hel- 
lebore, arsenic, or mercury, made use of singly 
or mixed, and mingled 
With tar, oils, and 
alkalies, in varying pro- 
portions. Now, how 
ever, the best results 
are obtained from the 
use of carbolic acid in 
some form,usually com- 
bined with soap, and 

rer applied in the form of 
Fig. 1. strong suds. The skin, 
as is well known, secretes an oily soap, which, 
while it does not permit the wool to be easily 
wetted, is nevertheless itself soluble in water, 
especially in a soapy or alkaline water. 

After shearing, the ticks to a great extent 
leave the ewes and are found upon the lambs. 
In small flocks the labor of dipping is not great, 
and a simple trough 5 fect long, 20 inches to 2 
feet wide, and 3'|, to 4 feet deep, (see fig. 3), is 
all that is needed. It should be furnished with 
an inclined table covered with slat-work, and set 
so that after the dipping the sheep may be laid 
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‘the trough when each sheep is put in. 





two minutes allowed; the sheep being cither 
in the bath, or under manipulation a full minute, 
The other minute will be required on an ayer. 
age to catch the sheep, and to renew the bath, 
when necessary. When a large flock is to be 
dipped, this requires altogether too much time, 
A) as only thirty sheep can be 
dipped in an hour. They 
have avery expeditious way 
of dipping in Scotland, in 
which, by means of three sets 
of dippers,and a man to bring 
up the sheep, 140 to 150 
sheep can be dipped in an 
hour. We illustrate this in 
the accompanying enegray- 
ing (figure 4). The trough is 12 feet long, 20 
inches wide, and 3 feet 3 inches to 4 feet 
deep. The sheep are confined near by; and 
some twenty at a time are hurdled close to the 
trough, and passed up an inclined gangway one 
at atime, to the dippers. A little gate opens 
and the sheep is driven or drawn out upon 
an elevated platform at the hight of the tub, as 
shown. One man takes the animal by the ears, 
and the other two by the fect. It is soused 
into the trough, and every part except the 
face thoroughly wet- 
ted, care being taken 
that none is swallow- 
ed or spattered into 
the eyes. The sheep 
is moved along slow- 
ly to the other end of 
the trough, and then ¢ 
lifted out-or shoved up 
upon a platform capa- 
ble of holding twenty + 
or more sheep. The * 
drips of this platform == 
flow back into the Fig. 3.—enp oF TRoUGH. 
trough; and the sheep are left to drip until 
another set comes on. 

The employment of oils to soften the fleece is 
often recommended, and is probably good both 
for the health of the flock and for the wool. 
The best mode of applying oil with the dip is 
probably to pour about a pint of whale oil into 
The 
wool takes it up at once, and it does not inter- 





Fig. 2. 








Fig. 4.—SCOTTISH SYSTEM OF DIPPING SHEEP. 


upon it to drip, while the solution is rubbed in 
to the skin and then squeezed out of the fleece. 
The trough is best made of pine plank, the ends 
being secured in “gains” in the sides. These 
are bolted together, and the bottom being nailed 
on, is made tight by triangular corner pieces well 
pitched. With this trough,three men are required 
to dip; and for each sheep there should be about 





fere with the efficacy of the dip. In dipping 
a flock, both old sheep and lambs should be” 
dipped, and in most cases the operations should 
be repeated at the end of a week to destroy any 
vermin that may have hatched in the mean 
time. A warm, calm day should be selected, and 
after dripping, the sheep should be stabled or 
folded, well fed, and thus kept warm until dry. 
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The “Prairie Apple”—(Pomme Blanche.) 
a 

The species of our native plants are very 
numerous, but among these there are but few 
which furnish articles of food. Berries and 
perishable fruits are more or less 
abundant in their season, but those 
native products which can be stored 
up are limited in number, and as 
articles of food are at best indifferent. 
Neither in the variety nor -in the qual- 
ity of his food does the savage equal 
the poorest among the civilized. Acorns 
and grass seeds are poor substitutes 
for corn and wheat; and among the 
several more or less edible roots used 
by the Indians there is none which ap- 
proaches the potato in excellence and 
nutritious quality. A large share of the 
vegetable food of some of the Western 
tribes of Indians is the Prairie Apple, or 
Pomme Blanche, as it was named by 
the French voyageurs. Itis the root of 
a Psoralea (P. esculenta), which is found 
from Wisconsin westward to the Rocky 
Mountains. The plant grows about a 
foot high, has leaves with five divisions, 
and its flowers are clustered in a dense 
head, much resembling a large clover; 
the flowers are purplish-blue. The root 
is turnip-shaped and somewhat farina- 
ceous; and though it would be consider- 
ed scarcely edible by us, is gathered in 
large quantities by the Indians and 
stored for the winter. Mr. Cary, who 
has given us many illustrations from 
the far West, has sketched a party of 
squaws—it being one of the Indian 
“women’s rights” —engaged in collecting their 
supplies of this much valued Pomme Blanche. 





Our Native Frogs, 





There is a strong resemblance between the 
Frogs proper, the Tree-toads, the Cricket-toads, 
and the true Toads. They are all remarkable 
in having their young strikingly unlike the 
adult animals. The 
young are hatched 
in a very incomplete 
state,and go through 
their developments 
in the water. At 
first they breathe by 
external gills, and 
have no organs of 
locomotion, except 
@ tail, As the ani- 
mal grows, limbs 
appear, the tail dis- 
appears, and the 
Office at first per- 
formed by the gills 
is afterward assum- 
ed by the lungs. 
Some, such as the 
toad, when fully de- 
Yeloped, leave the 
water, and only re- 
turn to it at the 
breeding —_ season; 
while the frogs are 
more or less aquatic. 
While in the young 
State these animals all feed upon vegetable 
food; but after they have reached their per- 
fect development they are carnivorous. The 
frogs proper have a visible tympanum, or 
ear-drum; the upper jaw and palate are fur- 








nished with teeth, and in the male the throat has 
what are called “ vocal vesicles,” membranous 
appendages communicating internally with the 
mouth, These are capable of being enormously 
distended, and by the aid of them, the well- 
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known piping and croaking are produced. The 
best known, as well as the largest of our species, 
is the Bull-frog, (Rana Catesbiana.) This some- 
times reaches over 20 inches in length; and its 
deep bellowing may be heard fora long dis- 
tance. The color of the upper portions varies 
from green to dirty olive, upon which are ir- 
regular black blotches; the body is yellowish- 
white below. The Bull-frog lives more general- 











PICKEREL-FROG. 


ly in the water than our other species. It bites 
readily at a bait, if held near to its mouth, and 
even may be caught by a hook baited with a 
bit of cloth. This frog has the veputation of 
being destructive to young ducklings, seizing 
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BULL-FROG. 





them from beneath the water. The hinder legs 
of the Bull-frog afford a highly esteemed article 
of food, occupying the place in the estima- 
tion of our gastronomers that the Edible-frog 
(Rana esculenta) does with those of Con- 
tinental Europe. In the times when 
the English were strongly prejudiced 
against everything French, the French 
were looked upon as a nation of frog- 
eaters. The fact is that frogs are not, 
as is popularly supposed, a common 
article of food with the French, but are 
only used asa luxury. It may be that 
if the Edible-frog were found in Eng- 
land, the prejudice against frogs and 
those who ate them would not have 
been so strong. In this country much 
of this prejudice exists, and many who 
live where frogs are abundant deprive 
themselves of a most delicate article of 
food. A few years ago wemet among 
the lakes of the New York wilderness, 
a person who annually caught barrels 
of frogs for the New York market, and 
who had never been induced to taste 
one. The hind-legs are the only por- 
tions used; these are skinned and fried 
in crumbs or made into a fricassee, in 
the same way as are spring chickens, 
which in delicacy and flavor they much 
resemble. The Green, or Bawling-frog, 
(Rana clamitans), is about 3"|. inches 
long; itis green above and yellowish 
below. The Leopard-frog, (R. halecina), 
in some localities called the Shad-frog, 
is bright green above, with spots of 
dark brown, margined with yellow, and 
a yellow line extending from the eyes 
along the sides of the body. It displays great 
activity in leaping. The Pickerel-frog, (2. pa- 
lustris), so called because it is often used asa 
bait for pickerel, is 2*|,inches long. It is yel- 
lowish-white below, and above it is marked with 
two longitudinal rows of square spots, which 
are dark brown upon a ground of pale brown. 
This species is shown in the engraving. The 
Wood-frog, (R. sylvatica), only visits the water 
ti wee ‘at breeding time. It 
is found in thick 
woods, and leaps 
with great activity 
when disturbed. It 
is about 2 inches 
long, pale reddish- 
brown above, yel- 
lowish - white _be- 
neath, with a dark 
brown stripe upon 
each side of the 
head. The small- 
est specimen shown 
in the engraving, 
though it - usually 
passes for a frog, 
is properly a Crick- 
et-frog, and belongs 
to the genus Hylodes 
(HZ. Pickeringti.) Tt 
is found in woods 
and upon plants 
near the water. Its . 
shrill note is familiar * 
toall who live in the 
country. A related 
species is called the Savannah Cricket, which 
is often tamed and sings in confinement. It is 
said to soon learn to know its owner, and to 
accept flies from his hand. The related Tree- 
frogs, or Tree-toads, belong to the genus Hyla, 
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Walks and Talks on the Farm—No, 78. 
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There seems to have been an unusual amount 
of fatality among pigs this spring, and I do not 
wonder atit. One of my neighbors says he had 
seventeen pigs from two sows. He was busy 
and did not pay much attention to them, and 
the first thing he knew the sows had eaten up 
every one of them. “ Did you sce her cat them ?” 
Lasked. “No,” he replied, “they were under 
the barn and one day I thought I would go in 
and see how they were getting along, and they 
were all gone.” The pigs probably died from 
neglect, and then the sow, having no other way 
to “bury her dead,” ate them up to get them 
out of her sight. Another neighbor says his 
sow ate up a litter ofa dozen. Ihave no doubt 
that sows sometimes eat their own live pigs, 
but where one pig is lost in this way a hundred 
die from neglect, or from disease inherited from 
parents that have been weakened by bad treat- 
ment. The latter cause is often overlooked. 
A farmer in Ohio writes to the American Agri- 
culturist that he “Had a nice litter of fourteen 
pigs this spring; the sowin good condition and 
well kept. When a week old the pigs were 
taken sick and eleven of them died. The pigs 
all over the neighborhood are dying in the same 
way. They drop down, lie still, breathe very 
hard, become cold, and in an hour or two, or 
at longest one day from the time they were at- 
tacked, die without a struggle.” It is probable 
that this is some hereditary disease derived-di- 
rectly or remotely from a defective male animal 
kept in the neighborhood. For my part Iam 
not sorry that “Hog Cholera” and other fatal 
diseases are on the increase. They are neces- 
sary to convince us that dirty water, decaying 
food, filthy pens, and general neglect in breed- 
ing and management are not conducive to the 
health of pigs, I verily believe that there are 
people who think that bad treatment is good 
for a breeding sow—that it makes her hardier 
and healthier! 


Feed liberally, work steadily, and clean thor- 
oughly, is my motto in the management of 
horses. My great trouble is to get the horses 
rubbed dry and clean before leaving them for 
the night. Where horses are worked ‘six days 
in the week, thorough grooming is absolutely 
essential to their health. The more highly they 
are fed the more important it is to clean them. 
Most men use the curry-comb too much, and the 
whisk and the brush too little. I donot myself 
insist upon it, but I believe it would pay always 
to take the whole harness from the horses when 
put in the stables at noon, and rub them dry, 
washing the shoulders with cold water and af- 
terwards thoroughly drying them with a cloth. 
Every man and team on the farm costs me at 
least $750 a year; and I question if one farmer 
in a hundred duly appreciates how much he 
loses from having poor horses, and in not keep- 
ing them in vigorous health, and in condition 
to doa maximum day’s work. Do -not many 
of us from having inefficient horses, poor plows, 
dull harrows, rusty cultivators, shaky wagons, 
and other imperfect implements and machines, 
lose from one-third to one-half the whole cost 
of man and team? And besides this, do we es- 
timate how much we lose by getting behind 
with our work from these and similar causes ? 
Thad an old mowing machine that I- got with 
the farm that “for the sake of saving it” I used 
for two years. Directly and indirectly I have 
no doubt that machine cost me $1,000! It cut 
just as well as a Wood's or a Buckeye, but it 
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was a one-whcel machine with a wooden cutter- 
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If horses are worked steadily from 7 A, yy. 


bar. We split the bar and had to repair it; | until 11.80, and then from 1.80 to 6 P, M.—say 


then we broke the knife and had to take it to 
the blacksmith shop to have it welded. He 
“burnt” it and it broke again. 
New York fora new knife. This cut off the 
finger of the only man who knew how to oper- 
ate the machine and laid him up for several 
days. The consequence was, we did not get 
through haying until after wheat harvest. And 
you can imagine what kind of hay I had to 
feed out the next winter. Now I have two new 
mowers that a man cannot break if he tries; and 
in looking back I can hardly believe that I was 
ever so foolish as to waste time in tinkering 
an old worthless machine. 





Where one has smooth land that can be mown 
with a machine, it is a great mistake to turn 
working horses out to pasture in summer. 
There can be no question that land will produce 
more food when the grass or clover is allowed 
to grow until it is in flower, than if constantly 
cropped down as it grows. Witha good mow- 
er, tedder, rake, and unloading fork, the ex- 
pense of getting the hay into the barn, if it is a 
good crop, need not exceed two dollars a ton. 
In the summer let the hay be cut into chaff and 
soaked in water for twelve or twenty-four hours, 
and the horses will eat it almost as readily as 
they will fresh grass. With the proper boxes 
for soaking it the labor is very slight. I used 
to chaff my hay with a horse-machine, cutting 
up enough at a time to last for several weeks; 
but I question if it is not better, after all, to cut 
it every day by hand as it is wanted. One of 
Gale’s Copper-strip machines will cut in two 
or three minutes all the hay a team will eat at 
a meal; and if the knives are sharp, it is mere 
child’s play to turn it. The object of soaking 
the hay chaff instead of merely moistening it in 
the ordinary way, is to soften it and allow it to 
absorb water—just as we soak dried apples be- 
fore cooking them. Of course, we must not 
use more water than the hay will absorb, as in 
such a case it would wash out the sugar and 
other soluble nutritive matter from the hay. It 
is true that if the water is used for soaking the 
next feed of hay, the sugar would not be lost, 
provided it does not ferment. <A little experi- 
ence will enable any one to regulate the matter. 
Horses so fed, with a little grain, will fill their 
stomachs sooner and have more time to rest, 
and will be able to do more work than if turned 
out into a pasture—and in the morning you 
know where to find them and can eat your 
breakfast with dry feet. But the horses must 
be well groomed, especially at night, and the 
stables properly ventilated and kept clean and 
sweet. No food should be left in the manger. 
If it is not eaten up clean it should be removed 
before the horses are taken from the stable. I 
would give them what hay they would eat in 
the rack, but none to waste. I have a span of 
horses that will pull out from the rack, and waste, 
more hay than they eat, if allowed an unlimited 
supply. They should have a little hay in the 
rack to eat when they first come in from work, 
and after the harness is removed and they are 
rubbed down a little and are cooled off, give 
each horse a peck or so of cut feed. When he 
has eaten this let him be watered, and then give 
more cut feed.. The practice of watering the 
horses at the pumpor pond, as they are brought 
from the field, is not to be commended. A care- 
ful farmer may do it with impunity, because he 
would not allow them to drink too much when 
they are hot or tired, but many a good horse 
has died from careless watering, 





Then I sent to | few bouts. 





| 9 hours, they will accomplish more than if they 


were kept longer in the field and rested every 
When I hear the horn blow about 
5 o’clock in the afternoon and see great, stout 


| young fellows leisurely walking to the house to 


eat their cookies, leaving their teams tied to tie 
fence, or with their heads hanging down in the 
furrow, I think this may be a good country for 
men but a hard one for horses. Because a horse 
cannot grumble and a man can, is no reason 
why the horse that does the hard work should 
not eat as often as the man who drives, By 
keeping on until 7 o’clock instead of 6 o'clock, 
and spending half an hour at lunch, the horses 
are kept out an hour longer in order to do half 
an hour’s work. Would it not be better to keep 
right along until 6 o’clock, and thus let the 
horses have an hout’s more time in the stable to 
eat before lying down to rest for the night? 
There would then be plenty of time to clean the 
horses, and attend to many little things that are 
now neglected. And, from the horses being in 
better condition, more work would be accom- 
plished. In haying and harvesting, of course, 
we must often work as long as we can see, and 
the men, and horses too, should have lunch. 
But in plowing, harrowing, cultivating, and oth- 
er ordinary farm work, there is no advantage 
in keeping the horses out so late, except oc- 
casionally in getting in the seed, ete., and when 
such is the case the horses need lunch just as 
much as the man who drives them. 

Let the boys, when at work in the field, have 
lunch, morning and afternoon. They necd it, 
When I was a boy, I went to plow at 6 o’clock, 
which was my father’s rule, and I can recollect 
how terribly hungry I got by 9 o’clock, and how 
good a little bread and cheese and beer tasted 
about half-past nine or ten. 





All young, growing animals, other things 
being equal, need more food and at shorter in- 
tervals than animals that have attained their 
growth. And the great secret of success, in 
raising improved breeds of stock, is to furnish 
the young animals all the food they can digest 
and assimilate. As long as they are growing 
rapidly there is little danger of their getting too 
fat. The popular notion that we cannot keep 
Cotswold, Leicester, or Southdown sheep in 
large flocks arises from the fact that when so 
kept the young sheep and lambs do not get the 
extra food and attention that they require. I 
have a flock of over: ninety thorough-bred Cots- 
wolds and about two hundred and fifty Merinos. 
And I am satisfied that with the Cotswolds a 
given weight of mutton can be kept in a smaller 
space than with the Merinos. A neighbor said 
of the Cotswolds: “You cannot keep so many. 
You ought not to have more than a dozen or 
so. These sheep are not like Merinos, You 
cannot keep them in large flocks. So and so 
tried it and the sheep pined away.” Now all 
this is sheer and unadulterated nonsense. I 
happened to know the hstory of the flock he 
alluded to. Many of them were imported sheep 
brought over at different times by an English 
farmer who gave them good care and plenty of 
food, and they did remarkably well, although 
they had no “roots”—only good pasture ‘in 
summer and plenty of good clover hay in win- 
ter. But by and by the farm and the stock 
passed into the hands of some young men who 
did not work the land as well, nor give the sheep 
the requisite attention, and both farm and flock 
run down rapidly. My father used to keep a 
large flock of Southdown and Leicester sheep, 
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and I spent two years on the farm where one 
thousand splendid Hampshire Down sheep were 
kept; I never heard the first intimation that 
there was any objection to having large flocks 
provided they had plenty of food and the requi- 
site care and attention. 





A wealthy New England gentleman writes : 
“Can you help me? I have an Elephant on 
my hands and do not know how to treat him. 
I have bought a run-down farm in Virginia of 
eleven hundred acres. It is a heavy clay loam, 
and was once considered one of the finest plan- 
tations in the country; but the ‘skinning pro- 
cess’ has done for it—wheat and corn all sold 
off the place and nothing brought on. The 
fields are now covered with a growth of young 
pines and its meadows with briars. There is 
neither muck nor peat in the vicinity. Does it 
need underdraining ? How about turning un- 
der green crops, or using lime, phosphates, ete. ?” 

If I had this gentleman’s purse I should have 
no fears of being able to make the farm as 
productive as it ever was, and a good deal more 
so. And it would pay, too. It probably needs 
draining. This can easily be ascertained by 
digging holes three or four feet deep, and if 
water flows in and remains there, it needs un- 
derdraining. Then after shearing, I would buy 
sheep by the hundred, and bran by the car-load. 
I presume bran can be bought for $20 per ton, 
and the manure from it is worth at least $14— 
in fact, it is better worth $20 than almost any 
artificial manure we can purchase. Give each 
sheep a pound of bran a day and half a pound 
of oil-cake. Keep enough of them, and they will 
gnaw down every green thing they can reach. 
If you get overstocked at any time feed more 

{bran, The sheep will get very fat and can be 

sold to advantage. The manure will pay from 
half to two-thirds of the cost of the food. Suc- 
cess will depend very much on feeding liberally. 
In the meantime, put in the plows, with strong 
teams of oxen or horses. It will be rough work; 
but no matter. Keep the plow in where you 
can, and where you cannot, draw it through the 
briars on the surface, striking it in occasionally. 
Do not stop to back up. Set fire to anything 
that will burn. If grass grows as freely there 
as it does here, it will spring up on this partially 
plowed land and the sheep will eat it with avid- 
ity. Keep on plowing. Give up all idea of 
sowing any grain crop; but sow grass seed in 
the fall. By stocking heavily with sheep, and 
fallowing at the same time, the land, in two or 
three years will be subdued and will yield an 
abundance of rich grass. .Then you can do 
anything you like with it. The summer-fallow- 
ing and the manure from the bran and oil-cake 
will make it very rich. 

C. F. 8. of Bucks Co., Penn., writes me that 
he “has been nearly all his life in a factory, but 
has always loved farming and wished to train 
up his children to it. So three years ago he 
bought a farm. He found it much poorer than 
it was represented, and also that money went a 
deal faster than he was led to expect.” I can well 
believe the latter. But he says he “has faith in 
farming,” and if so, he will come out all right. 
He asks me a half-dozen questions in regard to 
the application of manure, rotation of crops, etc., 
which I cannot answer. I should adopt the ro- 
tation most convenient; haying reference to 
cleaning the land, time of sowing, harvesting, 
etc. The aim should be to distribute labor 
throughout the year; not to have too much to 
do one month and nothing the next. When 
much land is devoted to corn and potatoes, we 





have generally more work to do in the autumn 
than we can accomplish—with comparatively 
little to do in the spring. With me the most 
leisure seasons of the year are from the 1st of 
March until the 1st of May; and from the mid- 
dle of August until the 1st of October. 

From the ist of October until winter sets 
in, we have a great deal todo. Men are scarce, 
wages high, and days short. Our object should 
be to increase our early spring work, and ease 
off cn the late fall work. Sod land can be plow- 
ed earlier in the spring than corn stubble; and 
oats and peas do well on sod, and can be sown 
as fast as the sod is turned over. Barley seldom 
does well on sod land, unless plowed early the 
previous fall. We should sow this crop on the 
corn-stubble. Potatoes do well on clover sod, 
and can be planted before or after the corn crop, 
as we have time. After the corn and potatoes 
are planted, we have still time to plant beans. 

“ But you won’t catch me planting any more 
beans,” says one of my neighbors. “It cost me 
more to pull them, harvest and pick them once 
than the crop was worth.” This is true; but 
he could not reasonably expect any other result. 
He planted on a tough sod, that was so wet as 
not to be dry enough in time to plant to corn, 
and was, besides, full of thistles. Last summer 
in this section was very wet; the beans could 
not be cultivated before the thistles were several 
inches high, and the labor of hoeing was so 
great, that a man had to work hard to hoe half 
an acre a day ;—and this work had to be done 
in the midst of haying. By the time the beans 
were ripe, the land was again full of thistles 
and weeds, and it hardly needs to be said, 
that pulling was a slow and unpleasant opera- 
tion. The weeds too, retarded the ripening of 
the beans, and it was difficult to cure them pro- 
perly. Many of them mildewed; some of them 
rotted; the yield was light, and the whole crop 
had to be hand-picked. This was his first ex- 
perience in bean culture and he is disgusted. 

Nevertheless, beans, when properly managed, 
are a profitable crop, and the bulk of the labor 
comes at a comparatively leisure season. They 
can be planted after all other grain crops are in, 
and are off the land in time to sow winter wheat. 
But you must have dry, clean land. Nothing 
is better than a two or three-year-old clover sod, 
top-dressed the fall or winter previous. Let the 
clover grow, or pasture it until the middle of 
June; then turn over the sod carefully and drill 
in the beans, in rows 2'|, feet apart, and in hills 
12 or 15 inches apart, five or six beans in a 
hill. Use the cultivator freely and they will 
grow rapidly and mature early. Scarcely any 
hoeing will be needed, though nothing pays bet- 
ter than to go over the field and cut out every 
weed. Land so manured and well cultivated 
will be in splendid condition for wheat. 

Beans are one of the worst crops a negligent 
farmer can raise; but a very convenient and prof- 
itable one for the farmer who has clean, dry 
land. Youcan apply the manure on the sod 
during the winter, get its effect on the early 
spring grass and clover, and still have enough 
left (from the manure and from the clover and 
grass) to produce a heavy crop of wheat. 


C.N. D., who has written a book on farming, 
writes me: “In the last Agriculturist you speak 
of a ‘good superphosphate.’ What do you mean, 
whose is it, where is it, and what does it cost ?” 
A good superphosphate is made by converting 
the insoluble phosphate of lime in burnt bones, 
phosphatic guano or mineral phosphate into sol- 
uble phosphate of lime, by decomposing it with 








sulphuric acid. It is a good article when it con- 
tains from 12 to 15 per cent of soluble phos- 
phoric acid. If it contains ammonia in addition 
so much the better. But I believe it is a mis- 
take for manufacturers to make superphosphate 
from unburnt bones. They cannot make it cheap 
enough. The bone-dust is itself worth too much 
asamanure They should look for cheaper 
sources of phosphate of lime. It is not for me 
to say, who makes a good superphosphate. 

No matter what branch of farming we discuss 
either theoretically or practically, we are brought 
back to the old, old story that, as a basis of suc- 
cessful operation, we must have dry, clean land. 
Everything must be directed to this one point. 
We can do nothing without it; wecan do eyvery- 
thing with it. 

“For crossing with common Merino ewes, to 
raise lambs or sheep for the butcher, had we 
better use a Cotswold or a Leicester?” If we 
had any Leicester sheep, that had been kept 
pure since the days of Bakewell, Ishould prefer 
a high-bred Leicester ram. But I do not know of 
such a sheep in the United States nor in Canada. 
A dozen or more years ago, Mr. Stone imported 
some genuine Leicester sheep, but no one seems 
to have understood their value, and they have 
been scattered and lost. They were too small 
and delicate to suit the popular taste. But if we 
had them now, they would be of great value to 
cross with common Merino ewes. 

We have three breeds of long-wooled mutton 
sheep to select from: The Lincolns, Leicesters 
and Cotswolds. And the question to be deter- 
mined is, which of these three breeds is the best 
to influence our common sheep, They are all 
good sheep. So far as the breeds themselves 
are concerned, it would make very little differ- 
ence which weselect. But when our object is to 
improve common flocks, pedigree is all impor- 
tant. We must select that breed which, other 
things being equal, has been kept pure for the 
longest period. The “prepotency of transmis- 
sion” will be strongest in that breed whose good 
qualities have been longest and most thoroughly 
established. As I said before, if we had pure 
Leicesters, these would be the best; but they are 
not to be had in this country, and probably not 
in England. In order to give them greater size 
and vigor of constitution, with more lean meat 
and better breeding and nursing qualities, the 
breeders are believed to have resorted to a dash 
of Cotswold blood. This has improved the 
sheep themselves, but weakened their power of 
transmitting their qualities. The Lincolns I 
know little about. Until within a few years, I 
had supposed that the Lincolnshire sheep had 
been so crossed with the Leicesters as to have 
become nearly or quite extinct as a distinct breed. 
It is claimed, however, that at least one fiock of 
Lincolns was kept pure; and if so, I should ex- 
pect that a thorough-bred Lincoln ram would 
have great power in improving a flock of com- 
mon sheep. In the absence of pure Leicesters, 
we shall have to select from Lincolns or Cots- 
wolds. As to whichis best, I cannot say. The 
decision must depend upon which breed has the 
most desirable qualities and on how long these 
qualities have been established. 

There can be no doubt about one thing. Many 
of the farmers, who last fall tried the long-wool- 
ed cross, will be disappointed, for the simple 
reason that they do not feed their Merino ewes 
well enough to secure a large flow of milk; and 
secondly because in nine cases out of ten, or 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, they used 
only common long-wooled, Canada rams. 
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Dressing and Outting up , Mutton. 


No animal is more cualy killed and dressed 
than a sheep, and the only obstacles to killing 
altogether upon the farm or away from the city, 
are, that sheep are so much more economically 
moved on their feet than dead, and suffer so 
much less than neat 
cattle from abstinence 
and thirst. When on 
the road, whether on 
foot or in cars, they 
lose flesh rapidly, 
even if they have the 
best of care, especial- 
ly if they are very fat. 
Farmers have _fre- 
quent occasion to kill 
a sheep or a lamb for 
their own tables. No 
fresh meat will keep 
good longer, none is 
healthier, easier di- 
gested, or better food. 
When properly cook- 
ed, no meat is more 
delicious or satisfying 
than well - fattened 
mutton. There is a 
very strong prejudice 
against it in many 
American families, be- 
cause half-fed Merino 
mutton fried and 
greasy, served upon 
cold platters, eaten 
from cold plates tastes 
woolly, tallows up the 
teeth and is about as 
poor food as can be set 
before a civilized man. 
Whether it is roasted, 
broiled, boiled or fried, 

mutton should be served fot and eaten from hot 
plates; or, roasted or boiled it should be cold. 
It should never be cooked so as to lose all red- 
dish color, except when old and tough, or when 
stewed, and it should never be eaten rare. Farm- 
ers may often with great economy keep a small 
flock of sheep well fed; yarding them nights, to 
be able at all times to kill one for food. We 
have little doubt they would 
find it much cheaper than to 
feed their hands and families 
so much upon salt pork. It 
would besides be healthier. 

When a sheep is killed, 
its legs are tied and its 
throat cut. Perfect bleeding 
is secured by letting the 
head hang down over the 
door-sill, or tricing up one 
hind leg, thus partly sus- 
pending the body. Theskin 
is removed by cutting along 
the belly and inside the legs. 
The head and feet are re- 
garded as offal, and besides 
the tongue and brain there is 
little upon the head but dog- 
meat. When dressed for sending to market, 
paunch, stomach, and entrails, with the bladder 
and spleen (‘“‘milt,”) are removed, leaving the 
heart, lungs, and liver, in place. The carcass 
is opened by a stick placed crosswise at the end 
of the ribs, or by pinning the flanks back, as 
shown in fig. 1. The interior should be wiped 
out with a damp cloth, and left sweet and clean. 
When cold, the carcass may be split through 





Fig. 1.—CARCASS OF 
MUTTON, 

















the biasie-tion’ from the antite: with a cleaver or 
knife and mallet. The outside view of one-half 
is shown in figure 2. A cut across the middle 
at the end of the ribs divides the half into fore 
and hind-quarters. Each is often cooked entire 
after being properly “jointed. To “joint” the 
hind-quarter or prepare it for roasting or boil- 
y ing, cut through the 
fi) spineat the vertebra, 
not with a cleaver, 
which makes an un- 
certain cut, but with 
a strong knife and 
mallet; then cut the 
flesh of the leg free 
from the bone from 
the hock to the stifle 
joint, skewering the 
flesh over the end. 
The fore-quarter is 
often roasted (never 
boiled), and is best 
prepared by cutting 
off the neck proper, 
which makes a fair 
piece for a stew or 
haricot; taking out 
the shoulder- blade 
with as little meat 
adhering as possible, 
cutting between the 
vertebra, as in pre- 
paring the —hind- 
quarter; treating the 
breast ends of the 
ribs in the same way, 
so that when cooked 
they may be easily 





cut apart; taking 
Fig. 2.—11ALF OF CARCASS. oyt the bone of 
the leg to the elbow, and, finally, break- 
ing all the ribs across through the middle. 


When the hind-quarter is cut up, the leg a, 
fiz. 2, is removed by the cut indicated; 
leaves the loin 6 and the flank ¢. These are 
often roasted together; cut apart, the fank is 
used for stewing, the loin for chops; which 
are best broiled. The shoulder is often cut from 
the fore-quarter and cooked by itself The 
breast é being removed, the ribs @d are cut apart 
for fore-quarter chops or cutlets, for frying. 


MR. HARTSHORN’S FENCE, 
Fencing across Streams. 
Tees 
We give herewith an ingenious and simple 
flood-gate or bars for fencing across streams. A 
model and description of it was sent to the 
Agriculturist by Mr. Asa Hartshorn, of Ashta- 


bula Co., Ohio. The engraving, prepared from 
the neat model, precludes the necessity of a 
particular description, Mr, H. writes as follows; 


this | 
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| ey assisted my iether 50 years ago in making 
a set of bars in this way, in New London Co., 
Conn., and they remained good for 30 years “ 
more. The posts or crotches should be fasten- 
ed firmly by stones, or be set well into the bank 
of the stream. Two staples and one link are 
required to each bar. These should be made of 
— iron. The other ends of the bars rest 
n *|,-inch pins. In time of a flood, one or 
more of the bars may float up and swing around 
down stream, and when the water subsides, 
they may be returned to their places. hens 
floating bars have the advantage over any other 
gate, as they open and let all flood-wood and 
trash pass. IT amanold manand have whittled 
it out, so you can see how it should be on the 
stream. The round top pole rests in the crotch of 
the posts above high water, and in this w ay any 
stream 25 feet wide can be fenced with safety.” 
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1.—FENCE. 
Fence Posts for “ Heavy Land.” 
—_o—— 

There are many sections in which limestone or 
sandstone rocks or boulders occur abundantly, 
which may be split into slabs of convenient size 
for the purpose indicated in the following sug- 
gestive communication. They are not unfre- 
quently used for gate-posts and fence-posts, and 
of course are durable and excellent. “TL. W. 
S.,” of New Haven, Vt., writes, describing a 
plan which he has had in use and highly ap- 
proves. There are many farms on which it 
may be imitated with profit. Wooden posts are 
expensive on account of the constant care at- 
tending their use from their decay and heaving 
by the frost. A post of this kind is valuable on 
account of the facility with which the fence may 
be shifted, as it is altogether upon the surface. 

“Take flat stones (ledge limestone is best) 
from 2'|2 to 5 feet Jong, 4 to 6 inches thick, and 
any convenient width,and drill inch holes 8 inch- 
es deep in one side of each stone, about 18 inch- 
es apart, or 9 inches from the center each way. 
Take *|,-inch round iron, cut 10 inches long; 
flatten one end about 4 
inches, and punch two 
holes for screws. This 
is fastened on one side 
of each post with two 
screws, and inserted in 
one of the holes as in 





fig. 2. Then, for the 
brace, take pieces of 


the same-sized iron 25 ee. 
inches long, flatten and A 

punch as above stated, Fig. 2.—rencr-post. 

and insert the round end in the other hole, bend 
the iron to the post, and fasten; then fill the 
holes with melted brimstone, and you have a 
fence that will keep its place. I built some, 25 
rods in this way, three years ago, and it stands 
as true as when first finished. If it heaves in 











the winter, it settles back to its former place.” 
Another suggestion comes from Mr. A. E. 
Smith, of New Hayen Co., 


Conn, He recom- 
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mends the use of a *|,-inch rod of iron, bent in 
the middle over a mandrel of proper diameter, 
having its ends inserted in holes drilled about 
8 inches deep, in flat stones about 18 inches 
square, as shown in figure 8. The fence is 
made by inserting strips or rails either lap- 
ping or cut beveling, and the beveled portions 
lapping between the parts of the post. Blocks 
of wood or pieces of board placed between the 
different ranges of strips would hold them at 
the required hights, as shown in figure 4. Sev- 
eral modifications of this fence are suggested. 
Mr. S. says: “Ordinary split rails trimmed a 
little at the ends, can be placed with the ends a 
little through the posts resting on each other; 
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fig.3.—IRON FENCE POST. Fig. 4. 


making a fence from which a length may be 
taken with little trouble, and which may be 
moved by taking apart, without injury, and 
with little expense. Two-inch plank, 5 inches 
wide, and 12 feet long, ship-lapped together at 
the ends with blocks 6 inches long, and any width 
desired, make a neat and durable fence. The 
stones should be left a few inches above the sur- 
face, and should be heavy enough to keep the 
fence in its placein agale. Cement blocks might 
be used in the absence of stone—but in this State 
we can hardly imagine such a contingency.” 

We have seen fences made by boring holes 
through rails, or bars, and slipping the bars 
over single rods of iron set in stones in the way 
described; the bars forming adjoining lengths, 
alternately supporting one another. Mr. Smith’s 
plan is a better one, as it admits of the easy 
removal of the rails, or the shifting of the fence. 
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Early Made Hay. 

The practice of beginning to cut the grasses 
as soon as they are fairly in blossom is rapidly 
gaining favor. This favored time comes to many 
fields in this latitude, from the middle to the last 
of June. With the improved implements of 
hay-making—the horse-mower, rake and tedder, 
it is not difficult now forthe farmer to gather 
all his hay crop at the time when it makes the 
most nutritious fodder. The early cured grass 
does not give so heavy a yield of hay to the 
acre at one cutting, and the same bulk will not 
weigh so much as the grass cured two or three 
weeks later, But very careful experiments 
show that the hay thus treated is much more 
nutritious; it is relished better by all kinds of 
of neat stock, and nothing is left in the manger. 
This tender, sweet hay is particularly impor- 
tant for sheep and young stock in the winter. 
If it do not bring so much in market or at the 
stables, at least, the hay, that is retained for 
home use, should be early cut. It does not ex- 











haust the soil so much as where the seeds are 
allowed to mature. If the ground is very rich 
it allows of a second cutting in August. If not, 
it makes a heavy after-math and shelters the 
roots of grasses in the winter. The practice is 
increasing among our reflecting farmers, which 
is pretty good evidence that it is safe to follow. 
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Marketing Butter. 


—o—_ 


Having had several inquiries as to the best 
manner of preparing butter for retail marketing, 
we give the following account of the practice at 
Ogden Farm, which is similar to that of the 
producers of the celebrated Philadelphia butter, 
well known for both its excellence and high price. 

The butter is all sold in half-pound prints, 
each of which bears the monogram or trade 
mark O F, as shown in 
fig. 1. These pats are 
32 inches in diameter, 
rounded up in the cen- 
ter and about an inch 
thick at the edges. As 
soon aS made, they 
are wrapped in damp 
cloths, about 8 inches 
square. The printing is 
done in a wooden cylinder 3'|. inches in diame- 
ter, of which the printing die forms the bottom. 
Fig. 2 shows a section of the cylinder with the 
partsin place. The walls of the cylinder are *|, 
of an inch thick; @ a, are brass screws, 2 inches 
long. There are three screws, which serve as 
legs to the mould; they may be turned in or out 
to regulate the quantity of butter; 4, is the print- 
ing block, and ¢, the block on which it is sup- 
ported. By substituting a thinner block in the 

: place of ec, heavier 
lumps may be printed. 
The butter is pressed 
closely into the mould 
and “struck off” even 
with the top of the 
” cylinder. The pat is 

thrown out by push- 
ing the block c, from below, mould and all going 
into cold water fora moment. It is necessary 
that all parts of the apparatus be kept soaking 
wet. The printing is laborious but it pays. 

As fast as the pats are made and wrapped in 
cloths, they are packed 
in the market tub, fig. 3, 
which is 2 feet high, 2?|2 
feet long on top and 1 
foot 7 inches wide. It 
is made of cedar, and is 
brass hooped and paint- 8 
ed; the lid is hinged in 
the middlesothateither Fig. 3.—surrer-tuB. 
side may be raised, or 
the whole may be lifted entirely off. One of the 
staves at each end rises about 6 inches above 
the top and has holes cut through for handles. 
An oak bar, with a head on one end and a hing- 
ed hasp (brass is preferable) on the other, is pass- 
ed through these handles to hold the lid down. 

When it is pushed home, the hasp can be 
turned down over a staple 
at the end of the tub and 
secured with a lock or pin. 
This tub is only a case for 
the tin, ice, and butter tray 
which lines it. The ends of 
this tin tray are partitioned 
off ata width of about 6 inches, as shown in 
fig. 4, and the compartments so formed at the 
ends, which are for broken ice, are closed with 





Fig. 1.—sTAmp. 





Fig. 2.—MOovULD. 











Fig. 4.—TOoP VIEW. 





hinged tin covers. The center compartment is 
fitted with tin studs supporting five tiers of moy- 
able wooden shelves; and each shelf consists of 
two pieces for facility of 
handling. The shelves 
allow, with the bottom, six 
tiers of prints. A section 
of this tray, packed with 
butter and ice, is shown in 
fig. 5. Packed in this way, 
a blanket being thrown 
over the tub in the wagon, butter may be car- 
ried around for a whole day in the hottest 
summer weather, without losing its hardness, 








Fig. 5.—sEcTION. 


More Stvles of Tail-board Fastenings. 


—_—o— 


During the year past we have exhibited sev- 
eral forms of tail-board fastenings, which to us, 
and most of our readers, have, at least, had the 
merit of novelty. Some have been great im- 
provements upon the old rod and tail-nut, and 
all have had some feature to recommend them 
either for dumping carts or wagons. Now we 
have two more toshow. The first, fig. i, is 
from Isaac 8S. Bachtel, of Stark Co., O., who 
writes: “TI first saw this tail-board fifteen years 
ago. You will observe it may be loosened from 
either side, and swung open like a gate, or it 
may be taken out altogether. A chief merit is 
that there are no strips in the corners of the 
box. I use it behind and before on that ac- 
count.” The fastening of each end consists of 
two semi-circular straps of *|s-inch iron, one 











Fig. 1.—TAIL-BOARD FASTENING. 


attached to the tail-board, the other to the out- 
side of the box, and forming a hinge when 
united by a ‘|,-inch rod passing through their 
bent ends. This rod when withdrawn to disen- 
gage the board, should be immediately replaced. 

The other plan is sent us by Mr. C. H. Rue, 
and consists of a slight modification of the com- 
mon rod. A rod of the usual size, say }|,-inch 
iron, is fixed upon the tail-board, as shown in 
fig. 2. This rod terminates in a strong hook at 
each end. These hooks go into eyes in bolts, 
one or both of which are fastened with tail-nuts, 
and having some play, so that after the hooks 
are in they may be screwed up tight. A few 
turns of the nutare sufficient to relieve thestrain 
upon the hooks, and the rod having a little play 
when ong hook is loose, the other is easily unfast- 
ened. The bolts are inserted a little lower than 


| 
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Fig. 2.—TAIL-BOARD FASTENING. 











the line of the rod, so that when screwed up the 
board will be held down and kept from rattling. 
The cheapness and convenience of the arrange- 
ment are apparent and well worth imitating. 
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Classification of Breeds of Fowls. 
—_—e 

The following communication from Jas. H. 
Fry & Co., of New Brighton, N. Y., opens a 
subject of interest to poultry breeders, and upon 
which all will not agree. In the main, the 
classification is doubtless correct. 

“In the production of that great variety of 
fowls which challenges the admiration of the 
public at our poultry shows, the attention of 
breeders has been turned mainly in three di- 
rections, viz.: to produce eggs, flesh, or feathers. 
Consequently we have some varieties prominent 
as prolific layers; others which are chiefly valu- 
able as table birds; and still others which are 
admired on account of their diminutive size, or 
the beauty of their plumage. 

Among these various breeds, there are still 
other distinctions; some varieties being non-sit- 
ters; others periodically broody; some quiet and 
domestic in their habits, bearing confinement 
well, and never seeking to roam far from home; 
others wild and vivacious, chafing under con- 
finement, or if at liberty, roaming far and near, 
from early morning until sunset; some are fair 
winter layers, others even under the best of 
treatment are almost exclusively spring and 
summer layers; some are hardy, others are 
delicate; some lay large eggs, others small or 
medium sized ones; and there are many other 
minor peculiarities which we have not space to 
notice here. A knowledge of the more prom- 
inent distinctions of the several varieties will 
determine the selection of a purchaser of fancy 
poultry. To obtain this knowledge from any 
work on poultry which we have seen, it will be 
necessary to wade through a considerable 
amount of dry detail. We have therefore thought 
it would not be uninteresting to your readers if 
we furnished a condensed classification of the 
various breeds, under the headings suggested 
above. Indeed, the propriety of furnishing this 
information through some popular channel of 
communication has been strongly impressed 
upon us, by the many questions which our cor- 
respondents have put to us. We therefore offer 
the following as the result of our present expe- 
rience. 

A—Prolific Layers. —Hamburgs, Spanish, 
Leghorns, Polands. 

B—Rapid Flesh Makers.—1. La Fleche, Hou- 
dans, Creveceeur, and Dorkings; these four va- 
rieties are the true table birds. 2. Cochinsand 
Brahmas; these are more muscular and more 
heavily framed than the four varieties first 
named under this head, and their flesh is not so 
white and juicy, hence we class them as inferior 
in this point. 

C—Ornamental.—Bantams, Silkies Sultans, 
Rumpless, etc. 

D—Non-sitiers. — Houdans, Creveceur, La 
Fieche, Spanish, Polands, Hamburgs, Leghorns. 

E—Sitiers.—Cochins, Brahmas, Dorkings, 
Games. 

F—Domestic and Quiet—Brahmas and Co- 
chins.—These birds are very sluggish in tem- 
perament, and can be penned in with a fence 
three feet high. 

G—Active and Vivacious.—1. Hamburgs and 
Games.—A fence twelve feet high will not re- 
strain these varietics when startled. 2. Span- 
ish, Leghorns, Dorkings, and the French varie- 
ties. All of these will require a high fence to 
keep them in, though the Dorkings and French 
fowls being heavy birds cannot rise upon the 
wings as well as the Spanish and Leghorns. 

H—Hardy.—i. Brahmas. These birds seem 
to endure the coldest weather without injury. 





2. Houdans, Hamburgs, Crevecceur, Spanish, 
and Leghorns.—Except that their combs are 
liable to be frozen, the birds under this second 
division bear exposure well in winter. 

I—Delicate.—La Fleche, Polands, and most of 
the Bantams and ornamental fowls. 

J—(1) Layers of Large Eggs, averaging about 
7 to the pound.—La Fleche, Houdans, Creve- 
coeur, Black Spanish. (2) Layers of Medium 
£998, averaging from 8 to 9 to the pound.—Leg- 
horns, Cochins, Brahmas, Polands, Dorkings, 
Games, Sultans. (3) Layers of Smali Hggs, from 
9 to 10 to the pound.—Hamburgs. 

K—-{1) Large Birds.—Cochins, Brahmas, La 
Fleche, Houdans, Crevecceur and Dorkings. 
(2) Medium Sized Birds.—Polands, Spanish, 
Leghorns and Games. (3) Small Birds—Ham- 
burgs, Sultans. (4) Diminutive—All the Ban- 
tams and Silkies. 

The positions which we have assigned the 
various breeds in the foregoing classification, 
will, in the main, be accepted by poultry breed- 
ers without challenge. The classification will 
necessarily provoke criticism upon some points. 
We offer it simply as an expression of our ex- 
perience to the present time.” 

_—_—_—— eo 
Put in Roots. 
a oe : 

With too many of us roots for cows and 
other stock are regarded as entirely secondary 
to the main crops of grain and potatoes, and so 
are neglected until after corn is planted, if not 
altogether. Swedish, or Russian turnips, as they 
are often called, do not need the whole season to 
grow, and if sowed by the first of July, are in 
early enough, except on some cold, hard soils, 
where full crops can hardly be expected at all. 
On such ground it seems as if Ruta-bagas re- 
quired the whole summer to make roots and 
establish connections with the soil, so that they 
may make their great growth in the autumn. 

When Swedes (ruta-bagas) are to be grown, 
the early part of June should be devoted to pre- 
paring the land by manuring and deep plowing, 
and such thorough harrowing and tillage as shall 
kill at least two crops of weeds. A Shares’ 
harrow will be found a very efficient tool for 
preparing a mellow surface. Between the 20th 
of June and the 20th of July, according to cir- 
cumstances, mark out the land in drills 30 inches 
apart, and sow, in the drills, by hand, about two 
barrels of good superphosphate to the acre. 
This should be sifted and free from lumps, and 
sowed evenly, a little scattered. Then, witha 
hand seed-drill, sow the seed at the rate of one 
pound to the acre, that is, use as little seed as pos- 
sible. Theearly part of the month is not tog late 
to get a fair crop of carrots and parsnips, and a 
moderate one of mangels or sugar beets on rich 
soil. We can hardly urge the cultivation of 
roots too strongly. No crops pay better on milk 
and sheep farms. Near city markets, where 
ruta-bagas can be sold, the late-sowed ones 
which do not get so large bring a better price. 
Oo ——— 





CoucH AND HEAVEs IN HorsEs.—A western 
physician of our acquaintance, who keeps seve- 
ral horses finds sunflower seed a valuable reme- 
dy for cough and heaves. So useful does he 
consider it, that he is careful to keep a good 
supply of it always on hand. He claims to have 
cured a marked case of heaves by feeding a 
quart or two of the seed daily, and when any 
of his horses or mules show a disposition to 
cough, a feed of sunflower seed is given at once, 
and continued until relief is afforded. 

It is said that on the prairies where Rosin- 





weed (Silphium terebinthinaceum) is abundant, 
that horses never have the heaves—and that the 
resinous leaves of the plant are dried and fed in 
moderate quantities with beneficial results, 


The Preparation of Tobacco Land, 
mee 

The most important requisite in attempting 
to raise a tobacco crop is a rich and well tilled 
soil. As to quality, aside from manure, any soil 
in a tobacco region which would rank as first- 
class corn ground may be adapted to tobacco, 
The amount of manure which may be profitably 
applied can hardly be estimated. Wehave never 
known tobacco land too rich, though too much 
of guano, and perhaps of other concentrated 
manures, is disadvantageous. It would, perhaps, 
be safe to say: let the manure applied be worth 
half what you expect to realize from the crop. 
The best manure is doubtless barn-yard mahure, 
which has been made from well-fed, mixed 
stock, and which has lost nothing by fire-fanging 
nor by water. Ashes, leached or unleached, are 
always valuable. Salt, plaster, and lime are 
uncertain in their effects. Peruvian guano, su- 
perphosphate, bones, etc., are always useful in 
moderate quantities. 

The yard manure should be spread and 
plowed in deep, then hand manures sowed on 
and put under the surface with a Shares’ harrow. 
Then, as soon after the middle of the month as 
possible, mark out the field as for corn of small 
growth, and set out the plants on the first rainy 
day, selecting the largest first. Water the seed- 
beds thoroughly before moving the plants, and 
give them a good application of liquid manure 
after taking out those needed the first day. 
The plants are set out precisely as cabbage 
plants are, but not so near. The rows are usu- 
ally 3|. feet apart, and the plants are about 27], 
to 3 feet apart. If the grub or cut-worm de- 
stroys any, or if any die from whatever cause, 
replace them at once. The tillage should be 
like that required by cabbages, but no hilling up 
around the plant of any account should be done. 
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Prize Essay on Making and Packing 
Butter. 


BY MRS. M,. A. DEANE, FARINA, FAYETTE 00., ILL, 














MANAGEMENT OF THE MILK.—The advantage gained 
during the hot season by the rapid and complete cooling 
of milk as soon as it comes from the cow, can hardly be 
over-estimated, as recent experiments show that the 
milk, thus cooled, will keep sweet much longer and yicld 
its cream more readily and more abundantly ; and, as all 
experience has proven that the quantity of butter made, 
depends greatly upon keeping the milk in such a state 
as to secure all the cream. <A saving of labor is effected 
by this process, as the milk, when cooled to the required 
temperature (60°), may be set in deeper vessels, thus di- 
minishing, greatly, the number of vessels required, and, 
consequently, the labor of cleansing them. 

In a large dairy, the washing and scalding, of the shal- 
low pans so much in use, is always a laborious and te- 
dious process. There are many methods, more or less 
simple, for cooling milk. Patents have been granted for 
various plans, and many enterprising dairymen are test- 
ing ingenious devices of their own, with excellent suc- 
cess. If it is not convenient to procure a cooler, the 
milk may be cooled by setting some large pails intoa 
trough or box, partly filled with very cold water, and 
pouring the milk into these pails as fast as it is drawn 
from the cows, allowing it to stand until of the required 
temperature ; if necessary, renewing the water. 

The Pails used in milking should be made of tin, never 
of wood. Itis very difficult, almost impossible, to cleanse 
wooden pails so perfectly that they will not impart some 
degree of acidity to the milk, though it may be an insen- 
sible degree. Owing to this fact, some factories make 
it an absolute requisition that only tin pails shall be used 
by those who furnish them with milk. 

The Dairy-Room.—Much of the success of butter-mak- 
ing depends upon the fitness of the place or room where 
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the dairy is kept, and upon its condition as to cleanli- 
ness and freedom from taints and odors of every descrip- 
tion. If a cellar is used, it should be a dry one, and per- 
fectly clean to the remotest corners, having no hidden 
remnants of decayed vegetables or fruit, or anything 
which could possibly offend the most delicate olfactorics. 
Ifa room in the dwelling-honse is used, or a milk-house, 
built separately, which is, perhaps, better, it should not 
be situated near a hog-pen, stable, or anything of the 
kind, nor should anything likely to impart its odor to the 
milk, as smoked ham, codfish, onions, or even potatoes, 
be allowed a place in the room. Nothing will receive a 
taint more easily than milk or cream; and all bad odors 
absorbed by the milk, are certain to be concentrated in the 
butter, they not having the accommodating disposition to 
run off with the buttermilk. We have known butter to 
be spoiled in consequence of the milk standing in the 
room with a smoky furnace, and it is sometimes sensibly 
affected by the smoke of burnt grease and other unpleas- 
ant smells from the cook-room. So if a milk-room com- 
municates with the kitchen, the door should be kept 
closed. 

Temperature.—The milk, whether in a cellar or in a 
room above ground, should be kept cool in the summer, 
never being allowed to reach a temperature above 60°, 
though it may fall below that without detriment. Milk 
should be set upon racks, rather than shelves, so that the 
air may circulate freely under it, as well as over and 
around it. Racks are made in various ways; the most 
convenient we know of is constructed as follows: Take 
a6 x6 pine post, of a length suited to the hight of the 
room, place it upright upon a pivot so that it will revolve, 
and nail slats of half-inch stuff to each side of the post, 
at such intervals as will give room for the pans or other 
vessels used. Two such slats nailed to opposite sides of 
the post, will support two pans of milk, one on each side 
of the post. The rotary arrangement enables one to 
stand in the same place to skim a whole rack full of milk. 
If pans are used, the seamless ones are best, but deeper 
vessels, either of tin or earthen-ware, are perhaps prefer- 
able, provided the milk is cooled before being set. 

Washing the Utensils.—The greatest care is requisite in 
cleaning these vessels, of whatever material or form, as 
also of all the other utensils employed in butter-making. 
This is a matter of much greater importance than many 
suppose, as the smallest neglect in regard to it is sure to 
tell upon the cream and butter. The pans and pails 
should be washed thoroughly, in two waters, cach time 
being made as clean as possible with the water used ; 
they should then be scalded thoroughly with boiling 
water. It is not sufficient that the water should be toler- 
ably hot,—that it should steam in the kettle, or anything 
of the sort; it must ‘“ dance as well as sing.” The 
churn, butter-bowl and ladle, or butter-worker, if one is 
used, should be washed and scalded with equal care, and 
all should be carefully wiped and dried, unless some 
arrangement is made for drying in the sun, which will do 
very well for tin and earthen-ware, and gave the labor of 
wiping. In summer it will be necessary to see that all 
utensils are cooled perfectly, before using them. 

Skimming.—The milk should be skimmed as soon as 
all the cream has risen, and before the milk has thick- 
ened. The exact time required for the cream to rise, 
will, of course, depend upon the temperature, but a little 
experience will enable one totell. At the time the cream 
should be removed it will have a bright, healthy appear- 
ance, a rich, yellow, uniform color, and such an ad- 
herency of particles as will enable one, sometimes, to 
remove the entire cream at one dip of the skimmer. 
allowed to stand too long without skimming, both the 
quantity and quality of the cream will be seriously affect- 
ed. The surface will become discolored, blotched and 
knobby, while underneath, the cream is rapidly yielding 
to the corrosive tendency of the acid in the milk. The 
thickest cream may be as surely destroyed by standing 
on the milk, as would be the firmest fabric in a bath of 
sulphuric acid. When thus destroyed, the cream is re- 
placed by a thin, watery substance, having no resem- 
blance to cream or milk. These facts, which may be 
easily verified, show how essential it is that the cream 
should be taken off before the milk has acquired any 
great degree of acidity. Yet, in order to make the 
largest quantity of butter, care must be taken not to re- 
move the cream too soon. Many neat, thrifty house- 
wives make a practice of ‘‘ skimming up ” all the milk 
at stated intervals, so as to be through with the job. 
This is, of course, very pleasant, but it involves consid- 
erable loss; as they do not get the full cream from the 
newest milk. The milk should all be skimmed at the 
same age, provided it has had the same conditions as re- 
gards temperature, etc. ; it follows, then, that some milk 
should be skimmed every night and morning. 

WINTER TREATMENT.—It will be found that in winter, 
milk and cream require somewhat different manage- 
ment. The effort must now be to keep the milk warm 
enough rather than to keep it cool; and a failure in this 
respect will very materially affect the quality of the but- 
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ter. If the milk is very much too cold, it will have to 
stand so long for the cream to rise, that it will become 
bitter, often long before it becomes sour, and the quality 
of bitterness will be still more apparent in the butter. 
To prevent this, the milk should be kept at a tempera- 
ture of 60°, if possible; if not, the milk may be scalded 
as soon as strained, and the cream will then have a fair 
start before the milk has parted with this extra heat, 
unless the place where it is kept is very cold. If scald- 
ing is not found sufficient, two or three spoonfuls of sour 
milk (which has soured quickly and is not bitter) may 
be added to each pan of milk when it is set away. This 
will help to sour the milk and cause the cream to rise 
quicker, thus making it less liable to become bitter. It 
may also help to prevent bitterness to salt the cows 
often, and see that they do not eat decayed vegetables or 
any substances which may impart a bad taste to the milk. 


The Cream should be kept at about the same temper- 
ature (60°), and should be well stirred as often as new is 
added. It should not be kept too long before churning, 
never more than a week—four or five days is better. 


CuuRNING.—The cream should be churned at a tem- 
perature of 62° or 63°. A great deal of experience may 
enable one to guess at this temperature with tolerable 
cleverness, but it is better to use a thermometer and be 
sure. This temperature will be increased during the 
process of churning, to 68° or thereabouts, when the 
butter will come. If it should be hard and granular, re- 
fusing to come together well, throw in a little warm wa- 
ter, churning all the while, and the butter will soon be 
gathered and ready to take up. 

Sweet cream should never be mixed with sour cream 
just before churning, a3 sweet cream is much longer com- 
ing, and hence, likely to lose itself in the buttermilk. 
To salt the cows once a week is generally believed to 
facilitate the process of churning. In case they have 
not been thus salted, some put a little salt into the cream 
before churning; but we think that in most instances 
where butter is very long coming, it is owing to the 
temperature of the cream. It may be so cold as to re- 
quire churning all day to bring the butter; a tax upon 
one’s patience and strength, if pérformed by hand, equal 
to the cost of a dozen thermometers. 


Cotorimne.—As a rule, it is absolutely essential in the 
winter to color butter, in order to make it marketable, 
or at all attractive as an article of table use at home. 
There may be a possible exception to this rule, in cases 
where cows are fed largely upon yellow corn-meal, 
pumpkins, carrots, etc., but this does not lessen the im- 
portance of the rule. Of the various substances used in 
coloring butter, we think that carrots (of the deep yellow 
variety) give the most natural color and the most agreec- 
able flavor. Annatto, however, is principally used, and 
with most satisfactory results. Some of the most cele- 
brated butter-makers in the country color their butter 
with pure annatto, giving it a rich, deep orange color. 
They do not aim to produce the color which is natural to 
summer butter, but one considerably richer; coloring it 
both summer and winter. If carrots are used, they 
should be grated, the juice expressed through a thin cloth, 
and put into the cream just before churning. A small 
quantity of annatto, dissolved in warm water or milk, 
may be used in the same way, and with similar ‘results ; 
but a richer tint is produced with annatto by coloring 
the butter directly. To prepare the annatto for this pur- 


| pose, steep it in butter for some hours over a slow fire, 
| then strain through a fine cloth into a jar and keep ina 


cool place. When ready to work the butter, melt a 
small quantity of this mixture and work it in carefully. 
A small proportion of turmeric is sometimes mixed with 
annatto and prepared in the same way. With this meth- 
od of coloring, an inexperienced hand is in danger of 
working the butter too much, in the effort to produce 
the same shade of color through the entire mass, which 
is, indeed, a difficult attainment for a novice. Coloring 
in the cream obviates this difficulty entirely, the butter 
being of a uniform color when taken fr» the churn. 


SALTING AND WorkInG.—While salt is not to be un- 
dervalued ag a preserving agent, it must be remembered 
that too much of it destroys or overpowers the fine flavor 
and delicate aroma of the best butter. Be careful to pre- 
serve all the sweetness of the fresh butter, salting just 
enough to remove its insipidity. It is important to use 
the best salt. ‘*Ashton’s Factory Filled,” has great 
fame, and is extensively used. But any one can test the 
purity of salt, and perhaps other brands of Liverpool salt 
may be found equal to Ashton’s. Pure salt is perfectly 
white and destitute of odor. It will dissolve in cold 
water without leaving any sediment, or throwing any 
scum to -the surface, and the brine will be as clear as 
pure water, and entirely free from any bitter taste. Prof. 
Johnson says in the American Agricultural Annual, 
1868, that the ‘ ‘Onondaga Factory Filled’ must take rank 
second to none, provided the ingenions processes of Dr. 
Gcessmann which were employed in Syracuse, a few years 
since, are still in use.””. The buttermilk should be nearly 








all worked out and the butter well washed, before salt- 
ing. Washing may abstract somewhat from the flavor of 
the butter, but it is, nevertheless, a necessity, if the but- 
ter is expected to keep long, as it completely removes 
the cream and casein of the buttermilk, a part of which 
might otherwise remain in the butter. 

Butter should stand but a short time after salting, be- 
fore it is worked enough to remove nearly all the water, 
when it may be resalted if necessary; there should be 
sufficient salt left in the butter at this time to make a 
strong brine of the little water that remains. It may 
then stand until the next day, when it should be worked 
and packed.: On no account should butter be allowed 
to stand long before working, as it is apt to become 
streaked, often so much so as to necessitate working over, 
in order to restore a uniform color. Besides, if neglect- 
ed too long at this period, a tendency to rancidity will 
be rapidly developed. 

We realize the difficulty of giving explicit directions 
for the second and last working of the butter—its final 
preparation for packing. If not worked enough, every 
one knows that the butter will soon spoil; if worked too 
much, it is spoiled already; though the danger of its 
being overworked is less. A great deal of judgment and 
discretion and somewhat of experience, are requisite in 
order to determine when it is worked just enough; the 
virtue of stopping, in this, as in many other cases, being 
second only to that of doing. There are some sugges- 
tions, however, which may prove valuable, particularly 
to those having littleexperience. 1st. The butter should 
not be too warm when worked, nor should it be so cold 
as to make working difficult. Immerse the ladle fora 
few minutes in boiling water, and cool perfectly in cold 
water; then, if the butter in the bowl is warm enough 
to admit of putting the ladle through the whole mass 
without difficulty, and dividing it up without crumbling, 
and still hard enough to cut clean and smooth, not the 
slightest particle adhering to the ladle, then it is in the 
right condition to work, 2nd. It should be worked with 
careful and gentle, yet telling pressure, and not by a 
series of indiscriminate stirrings and mashings and 
grindings against the sides of the bowl. The butter is 
composed of minute giobules, which are crushed by this 
careless handling, thus rendering the butter greasy and 
sticky, whereas it should retain its clean, solid individu- 
ality, up to the time of packing, always working clear 
from the bowl and never sticking, in the least, to the 
ladle. 8d. The butter should not be worked until it is 
perfectly dry. When ready to pack, it should have a 
slight moisture about it, a sort of insensible remains of 
the clear brine which has been working off, and at the last, 
enough, so that when a trier is thrust into it, a drop or 
two of brine will ooze out.around it, and the trier itself 
be slightly wet, as if by a light dew. Overworking de- 
stroys all the beautiful consistency of the butter; makes 
it dry and sticky ; greasy in summer, 2nd tallowy in win- 
ter; gives it a dull appearance, and a tendency to become 
rancid. Altogether, overworked butter is very disagree- 
able, if not positively bad. 


PACKING AND MARKETING.—Butter should be packed 
solid, leaving no interstices for air, and should complete- 
ly fill the firkin, tub or pail, as the case may be, leaving 
a flat surface. It is common to put acloth over the top 
and a layer of salt on the cloth. Some think it better to 
wet the salt, making a brine, Thecover should then fit 
tightly, leaving no room for air betweon it and the but- 
ter. Some butter also, goes into market in the form of 
rolls, some pineapple, and other fancy forms for the table, 
ete. Every person should be guided by circumstances in 
his choice of styles for putting up butter, always being 
careful to give it a neat and attractive appearance. If 
living ata distance from market, and the dealers at his 
market-place buy for New York, he should pack in fir- 
kins or tubs, so that the butter can be safely kept through 
the season, and the whole lot disposed of at once, in the 
fall. If at aconvenient distance from New York, fresh 
tubs or pails may be sent in at intervals, all through the 
season, or the whole kept throngh, as he chooses. Or if 
in the vicinity of any city, good chances offer in the way 
of supplying hotels, restaurants, etc., the butter should be 
put up ina style to suit the customers. Some, who are 
hundreds of miles away, make shipments of butter to 
New York on their own account, instead of selling to 
buyers at home, in which case, if their butter is really 
supcrior, they will not be long in making a reputation, 
and will soon be able to secure a high price. Some few 
have a stamp of their own, and labor assiduously to es- 
tablish a value for it, as a trade-mark. It is said that the 
best butter-maker in the vicinity of Philadelphia (who 
never sells for less than a dollar per pound), uses a stamp 
inherited from his father, and that ‘‘ not a pound of in- 
ferior butter ever went to market with that stamp upon 
it.” If you would attain to a goodly fame, then, as a 
butter-maker, and reap a rich reward for your pains, 
attend carefully to the minutest details in making, and 
never sell any but good butter, put up in neat packages; 
never allow your ‘trade-mark ”’ to jose its value. 
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THE GREAT ‘NORTHERN SHRIKE OR BUTCHER-BIRD—( Collyrio borealis.) —Drawn by H. W. Herrick, and Engraved for the American Agriculturist, 


The Shrikes and the Fly-catchers form a 
small family of birds, the members of which 
have a strong and compressed bill, which is ab- 
ruptly hooked at the tip, and the upper and 
lower half both strongly notched. They are 
all carnivorous, feeding on insects, reptiles, and 
smaller birds. We have but four Shrikes in 
North America, and only one of them common 
in the Northern Atlantic States, where it is gen- 
erally known as the Butcher-Bird. Its name of 
Great Northern Shrike would convey the idea 
of a large bird, but it is only a little larger than 
the other species, and at most only about 10 
inches long, and of the form shown in the 
spirited drawing by Mr. Herrick. The upper 
parts of the head and body are of a bluish-ash 
color, the under parts white; the wings and tail 
are black. The bird is found from the Eastern 
United States to Vancouver Territory, building 
its nest in the smaller trees or tall shrubs. It is 
especially noticeable for its disagreeable quali- 
ties. It possesses a remarkable power of imi- 
tating the sounds of other birds in distress, and 


thus attracts the attention of smaller birds, 1 


which come to the aid of their supposed fellows 
in trouble and fall victims to the strong bill and 
sharp claws of the Butcher-Bird. It is said 
that it will even attack birds confined in cages, 





coming fearlessly near dwellings for the pur- 
pose. It is altogether a very quarrelsome and 
unamiable character. Not only does it destroy 
defenceless birds, but it seems to be proud of the 
achievement, and hangs them up as trophies. 
Instead of devouring its prey at once, it impales 
it upon a thorn or sharp twig. The slender 
thorns of the Three-thorned Acacia are favorites 
with the bird for this purpose, and it is not rare 
to find this tree decorated with the dead bodies 
of small birds, as well as those of different in- 
sects which have been suspended there by the 
Butcher-Bird. What object the bird can have 
in thus suspending its dead prey, seems to be 
a puzzle to naturalists. It probably has simi- 
lar tastes to those gourmands, who prefer to have 
their game hang until it is on the verge of de- 
cay. A related species is common in Conti- 
nental Europe, and has similar habits. 
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To prevent Birds pulling Corn. 








There are numerous devices for keeping the 
birds away from corn, among which are scare- 
crows, wind-mills, bits of tin hung on strings, sus- 
pended twine, and powder and shot. We had 
faith in the stuffed man, until we saw the birds 
use him as a roost ; in the twine, until we found 





corn pulled up right under the strings; and in 
shooting, until we found, we had to keep a man 
in the field all the while there was danger, 
in which case, the man would answer without 
the powder. Where the services of children are 
available, continual watching for two weeks, 
will save the corn. But this is not always the 
case, and the cornfield is often at a distance 
from the dwelling. Coating the seed in tar, is 
one of the best safeguards we have ever tried. 
The strong odor is offensive to the birds, and 
after a few trials of the article they quit in dis- 
gust. Caution however should be used in put- 
ting on the tar. The thinnest coating is just as 
effectual as one that will prevent germination. 
Stir in with the seed the smallest quantity of 
tar that will givea coating, and to prevent the 
adhesion of the kernels, stir in plaster, ashes, or 
dry earth. If the tarring has been neglected, 
and the corn is already up, it isa great safe- 
guard, to sow corn broadcast at the rate of two 
quarts or more to the acre. The birds will take 
the corn that is most accessible, and leave that 
which is below the surface, or just sprouting. 
If one is not a disciple of Bergh, and wishes to 
multiply insects, let him poison the sowed 
corn. He can bag his game at leisure, but he 
would also be likely to bag less fruit and grain. 
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The Jasmine-like Bouvardia. 
(Bouvardia jasminoides.) 
—_—@e—— 
The Bouvardias are among the most valued 
green-house plants; whether to the commerical 
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THE JASMINE-LIKE BOUVARDIA.—(Bouvardia jasminoides. ) 


florist who sells cut flowers, or to the amateur 
or gardener who wishes to have his houses gay 
in winter. Some of them are useful as bedding 
out plants, and flower freely during the sum- 
mer. The colors run from white, through flesh- 
color and rose, to intense scarlet. Last autumn 
some of our florists imported from England the 
Bouvardia jasminoides, which is regarded as 
the most valuable addition to the list of winter- 
flowering plants that has been made for years. 
The engraving gives a flower cluster of the nat- 
ural size. What gives it especial value is the 
pure white character of the flowers, which have 
a delicate jasmine-like fragrance. Flowerdeal- 
ers are aware that the demand for white flowers 
is three times greater than that for colored ones; 
and every winter-blooming plant, that produces 
delicate white flowers freely, is looked upon 
with great interest. Unlike some of the Bou- 
vardias, the one under notice is easy of propa- 
gation. We believe that it has not yet been 
offered for sale, but as it is in the hands of sev- 
eral of our florists, it will no doubt be obtainable 
assoon as a good stock of it has been propagated. 
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The Large-leaved Saxifrages. 
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The majority of the Saxifrages in cultivation 
are small alpine or sub-alpine species, that re- 
quire a rock-work and shade for their success- 
ful growth. There are a few very robust, large- 








leaved species that flourish well in a common 
garden border. The one we have figured, the 
Thick-leaved Saxitrage (Sazifraga crassifolia), 
will serve to show the general appearance of 
this group. The plant forms clumps, consisting 
of half a dozen or 
more divisions like 
the one shown in 
the engraving. The 
leaves, which are 
6 to 9 inches long, 
are thick and per- 
sistent through the 
winter. Early in 
April the flowers 
appear, beginning 
to open down 
among the leaves, 
but as the season 
advances they are 
lifted up by astem 
about a foot high, 
and the, at first, 
compact cluster, 
expands, The flow- 
ers are of a lively 
rose-color, and last 
for some weeks. 
Nearly related to 
this are the Heart- 
leaved and Strap- 
leaved Saxifrages 
(S. cordifolia and 
S. lUigulata), which 
much resemble the 
Thick-leaved in 
the flowers, but 
differ in the shape 
of the foliage. 
They are equally 
hardy with it and 
bloom at the same 
time. &. purpur- 
ascens isa fine spe- 
cies, but not hardy. 
The first mention- 
ed species is a na- 
tive of Siberia, and the others are from Nepaul. 
These Saxifrages propagate slowly by division, 
and unless they can be readily raised from seed 
they will never be very abundant. They are valu- 
able plants on account of their great hardiness, 
their broad green foliage, and early flowering. 











Celery Culture. 
BY PETER HENDERSON. 
en 

What I have previously written about grow- 
ing celery comprised the main features of its 
culture as practised by our market gardeners in 
the vicinity of New York; as we are again at 
the season of planting, numerous inquries ren- 
der it necessary to say something more upon 
the subject. 

I will not allude to our method of raising the 
plants from the seed, as it is too late to do it this 
season; and in fact we have made no im- 
provement on the system already described. 
The time of planting out in the Northern States 
may run from June 15th to the end of July; 
and in the Southern States from August 15th to 
the end of September. The great difficulty ex- 
perienced in the Southern States is in raising 
the plants; for if sown in March or April, as we 
do here, the high temperature and dry atmos- 
phere either kill the plants outright, or so 
shrivel them up that they never start to make 


a free growth. There is no way of obviating 








the difficulty, unless by getting the plants grows 
at the North to be sent South. But Celery 
plants grown at the North at the usual season, 
would not answer, as they would become so 
large that they would require to be planted out 


THE THICK-LEAVED SAXIFRAGA.—(Sazifraga crassifolia.) 


before the end of July, and in most of the 
Southern States, if planted then, they could 
not stand the long continued high temperature 
and dry atmosphere of August and September. 
For celery plants, grown at the North for South- 
ern planting, the seed should not be sown before 
the end of May, which would delay their fit- 
ness to plant until August or September; this 
would no doubt answer well, as the genial 
growing weather of October, November, and 
December, in many parts of the South, would 
be well adapted to their growth. It is doubtful 
if this special growing of plants is likely to be 
done, and our friends at the South must submit 
to paying us for our celery already grown, just 
as we must submit to have the cream of our 
profits taken off by their early supply of spring 
vegetables. It is a geographical condition of 
culture that both sections must accept. 

Celery should always be planted on the level 
surface of the ground; never in a trench, which 
is the European method, and the one which 
three out of four of our private gardeners yet 
practise here. The soil best suited, is a deep 
rich loam; nothing is better than a well drain- 
ed meadow or bottom land; if black and peaty 
it will answer quite as well, but it must be free 
from water. Celery, though it grows in its 
wild state in wet ditches, is as susceptible to in- 
jury from excess of moisture asa cabbage. In 
new lands broken up from sod, and where the 
turf is well decomposed, but little manuring is 
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necessary for the first season, as the vegetable 
fibre remaining in the soil, in most cases, will be 
sufficient; but on old lands, continued and 
heavy manuring, not less than fifty (50) tons to 
the acre, is indispensable. This, however, we put 
on with our first crop of Beets, Onions, Cabbages, 
Radishes, Potatoes, or Spinach. These being 
marketed by the first or middle of July, the 
ground is at once plowed up and well harrowed 
down to receive the celery crop. The manure 
applied in spring being diffused through the 
soil by plowing and harrowing, answers to 
carry through this crop also. 

The variety of celery that we still like best 
for this section, is the “Incomparable Dwarf ;” 
this, when grown for market, is planted at from 
2'|2 to 3 feet between the rows, and from 5 to 6 
inches between the plants; this distance gives 
from 30,000 to 35,000 plants per acre. The avy- 
erage price in the markets of New York during 
the past fall and winter was 8 cts. per root at 
wholesale—or, for the gross receipts, fully a thou- 
sand dollars an acre. But the celery crop of 
1869 was unusually short, owing to a deficiency 
of plants at the planting season, which, together 
with continued unfavorable weather in Septem- 
ber, occasioned an unusually short crop; this 
caused the price to range about one-third above 
the average. 

We now put more labor on this crop than we 
did a few years ago, and find it more profitable 
to doso. In former years only that portion 
required to be blanched for use in fall, was 
“banked up” to the top of the plant with the 
spade, now we find it pays us to “bank up” 
all, even if it is not wanted for use until March ; 
only taking care that the “earthing,” or “ bank- 
ing up” process, for that wanted last, is delayed 
as long as possible. That required for use in 
October is earthed up to the top of the leaves 
in September; that for November in October ; 
but that for winter and spring use is not earthed 
to the top of the leaves until November. Thus 
protected by the earth, we can leave it exposed, 
as it stands with safety in this section, to the 
end of November; about that time we take it 
up and pack it away in the trenches; for a 
description of this method see Agriculturist for 
July, 1865. These operations of earthing up 
and placing away in the trenches, are very sim- 
ple, and can be done by any common laborer 
after a few minutes’ practice, but are not very 
easily described. Any of your country readers 
interested in the matter, who happen to be in 
the City of New York, in October or Novem- 
ber, had better come over and see our mode of 
working. My own grounds can be reached 
from the office of the Agriculturist in less than 
an hour; and our whole vicinity is a series of 
market gardens, a view of which at the differ- 
ent seasons of the year would be instructive to 
those inexperienced in the business. Celery is 
yearly becoming a more and more important 
crop, and in most country towns, if grown as 
Wwe grow it, must be highly profitable. It pays 
us a fair profit at 2 cts. a root. In most cities 
(New York excepted) it averages 6 cts. per root. 





GARDEN Rervuse.—Green stuff, such as cab- 
bage leaves, radish and beet tops, and the like, 
should not be allowed to dry. Let them go 
while fresh to the pigpen or to the compost heap. 
Young weeds—and old ones ought not to be 
found in the garden—should have the same 
destination. By saving all the refuse of the 
garden in a heap by itself, or putting it in the 
pigpen, a surprising accumulation of valuable 
‘compost will be found at the end of the season. 
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Opium Culture. 
oe 

Already more space has been devoted to 
Opium culture than we intended to give, but 
our account would be incomplete did we not 
give our correspondent “ B’s” manner of col- 
lecting the product. He makes a scarifier for 
the purpose, and has forwarded us one from 
which the engraving, figure 1,is made. It con- 
sists of a light wooden handle, curved so as to 
fit the hand conveniently; at one end are insert- 
ed four small knives or lancets. This portion 






Fig. 1.—ScaRIFIER. 


is curved so as to correspond with the shape of 
the capsule, and it slopes from below upwards, 
as shown in the engraving. The end of the 
handle is covered with a thin metal plate, in 
which are slits through which the knives pro- 
ject. This plate is attached to the handle at 
the sides, but is free at the ends and acts as a 
sort of spring when the implement is pressed 
against the capsule. The manner of holding 
the scarifier is shown in figure 2. The capsule 
is held firm by the finger and thumb of the left 





Fig. 2.—MANNER OF HOLDING. 


hand, and the scarifier applied to the lower side 
of the capsule and brought upward with a deli- 
cate touch, following the curve. <A little prac- 
tice will enable one to scarify rapidly without 
cutting through the walls of the capsule. The 
operation is performed in the afternoon; the 
juice when it first exudes is quite liquid, and 
care should be taken not to shake it off by 
brushing against the plants. The product is 
scraped off in the morning as soon as the dew 
is off. For this purpose a knife is used, shaped 
as in figure 3. The edge is smooth but not 
sharp. The opium from a dozen or so of cap- 
sules is removed, and then the knife is cleaned 





Fig. 3.—COLLECTING KNIFE. 


by transferring the accumulation to a vessel 
carried for receiving it. The amount gathered 
each day is exposed to the air to dry, and when 
about half dry it is added to the mass. The 
scarifying is repeated from two to six times, ac- 
cording to the size of the capsule and the yield. 
In India the gatherers of opium sell their crude 
product to the factories, where that bought of 
various growers is mixed and worked over and 
made into cakes for commerce. The foreign 
opium is made into various sized balls, the ex- 
terior of which is covered with poppy petals, and 
sometimes with the leaves of the plant. Should 
opium become a product of importance with us, 
no doubt some plan for preparing it for market 
will be hit upon, which will be an improvement 





ut — 
upon those followed abroad. Dr. B., to whom 
we are indebted for the details given in this 
and previous articles, is very confident that 
opium can be made a paying crop if proper 
pains be taken, and that it would afford easy 
and profitable labor to women and children, 
0 9-—___. 
Notes from the Pines, 
a 
Several have written to ask what has become 
of the “ Notes from the Pines.” I did not, when 
I began these notes, engage for a regular series, 
but chose to put in this form the odds and ends 
of personal experience that could be more 
readily given in this way than in a regular 
article. They will be continued, as the doctors 
prescribe medicine—pro re nata. 


Nothing gives a more home-like aspect to a 
house than an abundance of climbing: shrubs, 
These are generally put up inan awkward man- 
ner. Some fasten them directly to the wood. 
work by means of straps of leather. This dis. 
colors the paint and is not favorable to the 
growth of the vines, Another way is to build 
trellises against the veranda. There were here 
some great ladder-like things, strong enough for 
aman toclimb up by; there was more trel- 
lis than vine, These structures were taken away 
and galvanized iron wire substituted. I found 
at Patterson Brothers’ hardware store some 
green-house screw-eyes, which are '|,-inch rods 
of galvanized iron with an eye at one end anda 
gimlet-pointed screw at the other. These screw- 
eyes answer admirably for holding the wire, 
and a support may be put up by their use, which 
will be both inconspicuous and serviceable. 





Last summer I had a word of commendation 
for the Perpetual Spinach Beet. Roots which 
had been frequently cut from, last summer, kept 
admirably through the winter with a slight 
covering of salt hay, and in April again gave a 
supply of greens. This vear I propose to plant 
some in September, for the purpose of keeping 
through the winter. These are not to be cut 
from, and will be much more vigorous in spring 
than partially exhausted roots. 

It is curious to notice how we are influenced 
by external appearances. The Irishman’s mot- 
to, “Niver mind the book for the cover,” isa 
favorite one with me, but I don’t live up to it. 
Several dealers have sent me collections of flower 
seeds, and at sowing time I found I had three 
or four papers of the same thing from as many — 
different establishments. I did not care to sow 
more than one paper of each, and I found my- 
self each time selecting the packet that was in 
the best paper and the most neatly printed. 





A wooden hay-rake is an odd thing to use in 
the garden, but it is a very efficient tool. When 
the land has been plowed and harrowed as care- 
fully as may be, there will be ridges and uneven 
portions to level, and a wooden rake does it 
better than a steel one. It is lighter to use, and 
being so broad, it gets over the surface rapidly. 





In England the winter decoration of gardens 
is an important part of the gardener’s duties, and 
last winter, which was so unusually favorable for 
such things, set me to considering if a set of 
plants could not be selected which would allow 
us to do something pretty and effective in our less 
favorable climate. Almost every year the ground 
is bare of snow for weeks at a time, when it would 
be cheering to look out upon a well arranged 
bed, in which the various shades of green were 
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planted in pleasing contrast. When the first 
considerable snow melted away, I saw upon 
looking across a bed which had been used as a 
sort of reception room for odds and ends, a 
strip of green so fresh and so peculiar, that I at 
first did not recognize it. It stood where there 
had been a lot of ornamental grasses, all of 
which, but this, had long ago been cut down by 
the icy sickle (don’t print that icicle) of Jack 
Frost. This grass, Festuca glauca, stood up 
bright and fresh, as if it, on the whole, rather 
preferred cold weather. The leaves are stiff and 
wiry, make dense tufts, and have a peculiar 
pale bluish-green,—a tint that would form a cap- 
ital contrast to almost any other shade of green. 
The plants came from a florist last spring in 
Jittle pots, and last winter I saw it grown in 
another florist’s green-house. It is as hardy 
as an oak, and a real prize for winter beds. 
There are some Sedums too, well suited to this 
purpose, as are several low growing evergreens. 
The Retinispora plumosa aurea, which friend 
Hoopes says is perfectly hardy, would afford a 
fine golden color for the winter bed. If it ever 
gets cheap enough to be used freely, it can be 
used with fine effect in contrast with the low 
growing evergreens with dark foliage. 
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Inarching the Grape-vine. 
= 

An enthusiastic amateur gives in the Horti- 
cultural Annual for 1870, an article on inarch- 
ing the grape. He finds that the Clinton and 
others of our native species, have much more 
vigorous and hardy roots than the exotic 
grapes; and he has in his extensive vinery a 
collection of the choicest foreign varieties in- 
arched upon natives. This method may be 
practised on out-door vines, in cases where we 
wish to get a feeble grower upon a strong root, 
or where we wish to fruit a new variety as soon 
as possible. In inarching, the plant that is to 
serve as a cion must be planted in a pot or box 





Fig. 1.—INARCHING. 


soas to be movable. The operation is per- 
formed in the open air in the early part of July. 
The vines to be operated upon being brought in- 
to convenient position, a slice from 2 to 4 inches 
in length is cut from stock and cion, cutting 
through nearly half their diameter. The slice 
is thickest in the center, and tapers to each end. 
If the branches operated on are small, no 
tongues are made; but if a quarter of an inch or 
more in diameter, the cion may be tongued from 








below upwards, and the stock from above down- 
wards, and the two put together as shown in 
figure 2. A tie is placed above and one below 
the wound, which is then rather 
firmly bound with a strip of oil-silk, 
and over this is wrapped a strip of 
muslin. A few. yine leaves are bound 
« on to keep off the sun. The green 
shoots of the vine are very brittle at 
the nodes, or joints, and in opera- 
ting, care should be taken to, avoid 
breaking them at these points. In 
about a month the union will have 
so far perfected that the muslin 
may be removed, and the oil-silk be 
cut by running a knife along the 
stock lengthwise, to allow the vine 
to increase in size. The oil-cloth 
is not removed, but the muslin is 
loosely replaced. At the end of six 
weeks all ties and bandages may be 
* removed. Three weeks or a month 
after operating, the growing ends upon the 
stock are pinched to direct the sap into the 
cion, and the growth of the stock kept checked 
by frequent pinching, butit is not cut away above 
the union until the wood has ripened. At the 
end of six weeks the cion is cut half through 
below the point of junction, and before the leaves 
commence falling it may be severed com- 
pletely. Figure 1 shows the union between 
the two vines perfected, and before the cion has 
been cut away from its own root. 
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What Flowers will Grow in the Shade? 
BY PETER HENDERSON. 

The question “ What flowers will grow inthe 
shade?” is put to me every spring by scores of 
city people, whose little patch which they wish 
to devote to flowers is so walled up by neighbor- 
ing houses, that the direct rays of the sun, never 
touchit. But few plants will develope their flow- 
ers there, and none will do it as well as if it were 
lighted up by sunshine a part of the day. Fuch- 
sias, Pansies, Forget-me-nots, Violets, Lobelias, 
Lily of the Valley, Phloxes, and other herba- 
ceous plants whose native habitat is shady wood, 
will do best, but even these languish if denied 
all direct sunlight. The best effect in such situa- 
tions is produced by ornamental-leaved plants, 
the beauty of which, is not dependent upon 
their flowers. Among these may be ranked the 
Gold and Silver Variegated leaved Geraniums, 
Achyranthes, Alternantheras, Begonias, Caladi- 
ums, Centaureas, Coleuses, etc., which, if planted 
so as to bring the various shades in contrast, 
produce a pleasing effect, which continues 
during the entire summer months, and is not 
surpassed by any display of flowers. 

The cultivator of flowers in rooms should 
understand the necessity of sunlight to plants 
that are to flower, and endeavor to get these 
as close as possible to a window having an east- 
ern or southern aspect. The higher the temper- 
ature, the more plants suffer for want of light. 
Many plants might remain in a temperature of 
40 degrees, in acellar for example, away from 
direct light, for months without material injury, 
while if the cellar contained a furnace keeping a 
temperature of 70 degrees, they would all die; 
such would particularly be the case with plants 
of a half hardy nature, such as monthly Roses, 
Carnations, Fuchsias, etc. 

In our green-house culture of flowers, direct 
sunlight is an all important consideration ; 
and a spell of sunless weather in midwinter is 
often a loss to us of hundreds of dollars, by 
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preventing the development of flowers, Hence, 
we use every means at command to dispose the 
plants to secure the greatest amount of light. 

The debilitating effects of want of direct light 
on plants are well illustrated by taking a vigor- 
ous plant in full foliage and flower, that has 
been growing in the direct light of our green- 
house benches, and placing it under the bench. 
If the temperature is high—say 70 degrees, in 48 
hours, the sickly signs, showing want of light, 
will be apparent to an experienced eye; ina 
week its condition would be such, as to indicate 
sickness to the most common observer; and 
in a month it would most likely be dead. 

In this respect, there is some analogy between 
plant and animal life, and it teaches us the im- 
portance of light for our own healthy develop- 
ment. Certain it is that our green-house and 
garden operatives will compare favorably with 
any other class of workman, as far as health is 
concerned. In the past twenty years, I have 
had an average of thirty workmen daily. During 
that time, but one has died, and two only, have 
been seriously sick, and some three or four 
veterans who are growing grey in the service, 
have never lost an hour. I doubt if it would be 
easy to find the same number of workmen em- 
ployed out of the sunlight, who could show 
such health as these sunbrowned boys of ours. 

et 6 

PRESIDENT WILDER AND CHARLES DOWNING 
STRAWBERRIES.—There are two varieties of 
strawberry called President Wilder, and Charles 
Downing. The European President Wilder, 
was raised by De Jonghe, and the American 
one originated with Col. Wilder himself. The 
European Charles Downing is a seedling by De 
Jonghe and the American variety of that name 
was obtained by J. 8. Downer of Kentucky. It 
is very. unfortunate that this doubling of names 
should occur. According to pomological rules, 
the name first published with a description in a 
pomological work, takes the priority. This is a 
matter that will properly come before the com- 
mittee on synonyms of the Am. Pomological So- 
ciety. Those purchasing varieties with the above 
name, should ascertain whether they wish the 
American or European, and order accordingly. 
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Fire Hot-beds, 


BY PETER HENDERSON, 





In the St. Louis Journal of Agriculture for 
February 24th, there is an article upon “ Fire 
Hot-beds,” by E. A. Rheil, and in the Prairie 
Farmer Annual for 1870, Dr. E. 8. Hull, of Al- 
ton, IIL, in an article on “Propagating the 
Grape,” treats on the same subject. 

The plan, if I rightly understand the gentle- 
men, is, in substance, to run under the soil 
smoke or heated air flues from the furnace, at 
such distances apart as will heat the space of 
hot-bed wanted for planting or sowing upon, or 
to form the base on which to rear the super- 
structure of green-house or frame. Both writers 
fail to tell in what way the superstructure of 
glass is to be made; they do not give the hight, 
and we are left to conjecture, whether they 
recommend a green-house or a hot-bed. If they 
intend a green-house, then if walking room is 
to be obtained inside, the bed must be too far 
from the glass for the health of the plants; if 
simply a hot-bed is intended, where access is 
had only by lifting the sashes outside, then all 
who have had experience know that it cannot 
be worked to advantage in the winter months. 
As to the economy of heat claimed for this 
method, I can only say that the soil around the 
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gentlemen have got hold of a practice that 
has been tried and abandoned many times both 
here and in Europe. The failure is due to the 
obvious fact that the soil surrounding the hot- 
air flues abstracts the heat below and laterally, 
while it is only wanted above, hence the heat 
abstracted from the flue except by the soil 
laying over it, is, to a great extent, lost. So 
well are we aware of this fact that in heating 
our green-houses by hot water pipes or by smoke 
flues, we are always careful to elevate them at 
least six inches above the ground, to prevent the 
loss of heat by the absorption of the soil below. 
In the past dozen years, plan after plan for ar- 
tificially heating pits and green-houses have been 
advocated, tried and abandoned by us, just as 
they had been advanced and abandoned by those 
who had preceded us; such will be the fate of 
those “fire hot-beds.” Those of us who have 
had nearly a quarter of a century’s experience 
among the hundreds of green-house establish- 
ments in the vicinity of New York, have tried 
or have seen tried, the running of flues under- 
ground, to our cost and sorrow; and have long 
ago come to the conclusion that if a hot-bed 
proper is to be used at all, it must be made of 
some such material as horse manure, leaves, tan- 
bark, or refuse hops. Hot-beds for commercial 
purposes are rapidly being abandoned, and the 
popular low ridge and furrow green-house, 
heated by smoke flues or hot water pipes, is in 
use wherever the expense can be spared. The 
convenience and satisfaction attending the work- 
ing of these green-houses, compared with the 
hot-bed, are manifest. We can get inside and be 
at work in all weathers, so that our labor is just 
as valuable in a stormy day as in a fair one, and 
the plants are always right under the eye. 
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The Scarlet Crassula. 


While we take a pleasure in welcoming all 
such new plants as the Bouvardia, described in 
another article, we have an equal satisfaction in 
calling attention to old and meritorious ones— 
excellent things which are thrust aside to make 
place for new comers, and with few to saya 
word in their favor. One of the first green-house 
plants that the writer learned the 
name of was the Scarlet Crassula 
{Crassula coccinea)—though the 
old gardener did call it witha 
very broad Scotch accent “ Crad- 
jay Cockseény.” Though fora 
long time a popular plant, and 
even now a leading one with the 
London flower dealers, we can- 
not learn that it has ever receiv- 
ed a popular name. It is now 
placed by botanists in the ge- 
nus Rochea, and its former botan- 
ical name, Crassula, may as well 
be adopted as the common one. 
It belongs to the same family 
with the Stone Crops (Sedums) 
and House-leeks (Sempervivwms), 
and like them has fleshy leaves 
and a great amount of vital- 
ity. Its leaves are arranged in 
four rows upon the stem, which 
bears upon its summit a cluster 
of scarlet flowers of about the 
size of those in the engraving. 
It is propagated from cuttings 
which are laid aside to dry for 
a few days before they are pot- 
téd—a precaution necessary with succulent 
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plants, when growing, need an abundant supply 
of water; but the pot should be so drained that 
none will remain stagnant about the roots. 
After flowering, the water should be gradually 





THE SCARLET CRASSULA.—(J?ochea coccinea.) 
withheld, and the plants should have a season of 


restand dryness. The Crassula is well suited to 
house culture, as it endures a dry atmosphere; 
but it is easily injured by frost. Two others be- 
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MAZE AT CENTRAL PARK. 






The Maze at Central Park. 
a "s 

In the gardening of a century or two ago, the 
Maze or Labyrinth was considered an essentig] 
appendage to grounds laid out in the then pre. 
vailing style. The Maze is a tortuous, intricate 
path, bordered on each side by a hedge. If jn. 
geniously arranged it affords an amusing puzzle 
to reach the center, where there is usually a 
shaded seat or a fine view to reward the suc. 
cessful visitor. In the present style of Jand- 
scape gardening the Maze is considered as too 
artificial, and it is mainly a thing of the past, 
At the New York Central Park one has been 
constructed by the efficient gardener, Mr. I, A. 
Pilat, and here, where the object is to furnish as 
much variety and amusement as possible, it 
comes in appropriately enough. The hedges 
may be of Norway Spruce; in England the Yew 
is a favorite plant for the purpose. The hedges 
are kept about five feet high, or they may 
be so tall that they cannot be seen over. Inthe 
labyrinth at the Park there is a commodious 
rustic shelter, A, at the center; at B, are rustic 
seats, and at C, circular seats around shade 
trees. The Maze is situated east of the old 
Croton reservoir, not far from 79th Street, 


— 
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PRUNING EVERGREENS.—We are frequently 
in the receipt of letters asking how and 
when to prune evergreens; but each writer for- 
gets the important point,—what he wishes to 
prune for, or whether he is growing a forest for 
spars, or @ low hemlock hedge. Many ever- 
greens, if they grow as single specimens, will 
take on a form which noartcan improve. Spec- 
imen trees will need but little pruning; if the 
upper limbs are disposed to overhang the lower 
ones they should be shortened, to give those be- 
low them a fair share of light and air. This may 
be done while the young growth is yet tender, 
if a mere cutting back is all that is required. If 
limbs need to be taken out, it may be done late 
in autumn or early in spring. Hedges in their 
early growth are cut in autumn after the sea- 
son’s wood has ripened; but when the plants 
have become well established, and it is desired 
to check the growth, they are cut back in June 
while the young shoots are still 
immature. Pruning at this time 
has the same dwarfing effect 
that pinching has upon a de- 
ciduous tree. A very little trim- 
ming may afterwards be needed 
in early autumn to bring the 
hedge into the desired shape. 

ee 

SEEDS OF PERENNIALS.—One 
great obstacle to the cultivation 
of herbaceous perennial plants, 
is the difficulty with which the 
seeds of many germinate. A 
large proportion of them re 
quire to be sown as soon as 
ripe; they come up soon and 
make strong plants, which will 
bloom next year; while if kept 
until the following spring, they 
? would remain a full year be- 
fore they came up. Several of 
the Columbines behave in this 
manner. We notice in the seed 
catalogue of Mr. Ortgies, of 
Zurich, Switzerland, that those 
seeds requiring to be sown in 
summer are indicated. This is 
very useful information, which our dealers 











longing to the same genus, Rochea falcata and 


R. perfoliata are interesting green-house plants. | would do well to give in their catalogues also. 


plants to prevent them from decaying. The 
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An Aquarium. 





Having said something about the construction of 
an aquarium as a household ornament and a means 
of home instruction, a few hints as to its manage- 
ment are necessary. It was stated last month 

: that most plants that 
grow partially or wholly 
submerged would do. 
Every pond or deep, 
quiet stream will furnish 
several. The one shown 
in figure 1 is the Mer- 
maid-weed, (Froserpina- 
ca,) Which is frequently 
used, though it is nota 
true aquatic. It grows 
in shallow water, and its 
submerged leaves are di- 
vided, as shown in the 
engraving; but later in 
the season the upper 
portion grows above the 
surface, and the leaves 
then developed are so 
different in shape that 
they would not be rec- 
ognized as belonging to the same plant. <An- 
other very common plant is the Water Starwort, 
(Callitriche,) figure 2. Its floating tuft of green 
leaves looks very pretty, but the portion below the 
surface is not so pleasing. One will soon find what 
plants flourish best and look best. When the 
aquarium has been in 
operation for some 
weeks, the glass will be- ; 
gin to look dim, and it 
will be found that a 
green film has covered 
it. This green film isa 
growth of microscopic 
plants, and while it in 
no wise interferes with 
the healthy condition of 
the tank, it is annoying, 
as it obstructs the view 
of what is going on 
within. Snails are useful 
in keeping this growth 
in check, and they also 
consume decaying vege- 
table matter. It is well 
to have a good supply 
of snails, as they require 
very little oxygen, and are excellent house-cleaners 
and scavengers. They crawl along the surface of the 
glass with their broad foot expanded, as shown in 
figure 3, and keeping in motion they usually destroy 
or prevent the troublesome green film. If the 
snails do not prove efficient, the glass may be occa- 

’ sionally cleaned by rubbing it 
with aswab. There are two 
or three species of snails to 
be found in streams and 
ponds. They will all answer 
in the tank; but if either is 
found to destroy particular 
plants, if should be rejected 
in favor of the others. 
Mussels, or fresh-water clams, are useful, as they 
strain out much impurity from the water. We 
have already cautioned against introducing too 
many fishes. Those that are kept, as well as other 
animals, will require feeding about 
twice a week. Small shreds of 
raw beef are generally used, and SS 
when gold-fish are kept, small os 
pellets of bread may be given. Fig. 4.—sNat. 
Whatever food is used, all unconsumed frag- 
ments should be removed, otherwise they may 
produce trouble by their decay. A small net at- 
tached to a wire will be found convenient to re- 
Moye objects from the tank; and a glass tube long 






Fig. 1.—MERMAID-WEED. 





Fig.2. WATER STARWORT. 
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Fig. 3.—sNAIL. 












enough to reach the bottom will be useful in re- 
moving unconsumed food, etc. Close one end of 
the tube tightly with the finger, immerse the other 
end of the tube and bring it directly over the ob- 
ject to be taken out; remove the finger from the 
upper end and the water will rush into the tube, 
carrying with it the piece of meat or bread; 
close the tube again with the finger and it may be 
lifted out with its contents. In a properly man- 
aged aquarium the water will remain for an indef- 
inite time without the necessity for changing; but 
sometimes from neglect or accident it will become 
impure, and must be exchanged for a fresh supply. 





The New Baby and Its Mother. 
BY FAITH ROCHESTER. 
———— 

There is not much to do for such a wee thing. 
Just let it live, and not torment it with unnecessary 
fussing. It is to be supposed that some mother- 
ly woman has washed and dressed the babe, and 
now for a week I would not repeat the process. 
Let it lie and sleep as much as it likes, quiet and 
warm. Its head should be lightly covered at first, 
but gradually accustom it to sleep with its head 
uncovered. It is not fair to keep it inside its moth- 
er’s bed in such a way that it must breathe impure 
air. Let the air of the room be as fresh as possible 
without being uncomfortably cool; and keep the 
room quiet and pleasant. 

Away with all doses! In all ordinary cases, Na- 
ture is equal to the emergency, and all we have to 
do is to give her a fair chance. Pumpkin-seed tea, 
molasses and water—nonsense! The maternal 
secretion has just the purgative properties required, 
what little there is of it, and usually baby needs 
nothing more. To be sure, it cannot be called 
milk—that does not come until about the third day, 
and this is a period of some danger to the mother. 
About this time danger from ‘‘broken’’ or ‘“‘bealed 
breast”? begins. As ‘‘an ounce of prevention” of 
this terrible condition, let the mother be very tem- 
perate in her eating, and especially in drinking, 
from the child’s birth until the flow of milk és fairly 
established. Simple gruel, plain pudding, bread 
and vegetables, and (not very sour) fruit are best. 
Meat, milk, eggs, and warm drinks, had better be 
let alone, for a week, at least. If the baby can de- 
pend upon its mother at all for food, there is no 
danger of there being too little at first; there is 
more danger of too much, and if this is not all 
drawn away, the least cold taken may produce 
most agonizing results. Do not mistake the swol- 
len glands for milk, insisting upon drawing away 
what is not there. Be very gentle. Hard rubbing 
is not good. Leave the matter to baby as much as 
possible. If the danger seems very great, applica- 
tions of camphor have a tendency to keep back 
the flow of milk, I don’t like the idea of ex- 
posing the tender olfactories of a new-born babe to 
such powerful smells, and I would be very careful 
to wipe the tincture away with a cloth wet in warm 
water before nursing. If you have a good nurse it 
would be better, perhaps, to sweat the inflamed 
parts with warm water; but the danger of taking 
cold is so great that it is not safe to try to treat 
one’s self. I know camphor to be an excellent thing 
for reducing the swelling, and I suppose it is the 
most common “ old woman’s remedy.” 

You thought it another old woman’s notion when 
I advised you not to undress baby for a week—eh ? 
No. I was astonished when my doctor gave me 
that advice about my first baby. Iwould have had 
it stripped and bathed daily, from the first; but 
common sense and sympathy have made me feel 
that there is no necessity for so much handling, 
and that it is really an interference with Na- 
ture’s healing operations. If this healing is slow, 
it may be best to put off the dressing fora day or 
two longer. In this matter, something depends 
upon the band. It is cruel and unnecessary to draw 
x tight, but a loose band will not stay in place un- 
less properly made—with two small gores to make 
it fit under the bowels. Some “ new-lighty’’ peo- 
ple disbelieve in bands altogether, because calves 
and kittens do not wear them! But nature does 








more for the little brutes than she does for the ba- 
bies of modern mothers. If our babies, like little 
kittens, needed no clothing at all, it might be safe 
to leave them without bands or plasters. I know 
one woman who used a plaster instead of a band, 
with success, but it seems to me more objectiona- 
ble than a well-made band. Calves run no risks 
from hard crying or improper handling. Let me 
give patterns of the band and wrapper described in 
the Agriculturist for Nov. of last year. I wish now 
to recommend them more strongly than ever. 
Both garments should be made of soft flannel. 
Straps on the band are hardly necessary for a child 
less than a month old, and in ordinary cases the 
band may be left off at that age. If the child cries 
a good deal, or catches whooping cough, it is 
probably best to make new bands, and keep them 
on, fastened rather loosely, and kept in place by 
the straps. The flannel wrapper takes the place of 
the usual linen shirt and waisted petticoat, afford- 
ing a more easy and comfortable covering for the 
whole body. The outer wrapper, or dress, may 
button all the way down the front, but the flannel 
wrapper will be warmer to open only half-way down. 
All the buttons used 

should be flat and thin. ML. 

I fancy that much of the 
complaining made by 
very young babes is 
about their clothing, be- 
cause it is too tight or too stiff, too warm or too 
cold, or too unequally distributed. Babies are the 
sweetest and cunningest playthings in the world, 
but oh! they are so much more than that! Their 
healthy development is of the first importance. 

With regard to bathing, consult cleanliness. Usu- 
ally babies seem to need a daily bath, after the 
first few weeks, until they are several months old ; 
and nearly all little children who enjoy a child’s 
natural right of playing in the dirt, need daily ablu- 
tions insummer. More than one of my acquaint- 
ances have confessed to me that they believe their 
children have been injured by too much bathing, 
carried beyond the requirements of cleanliness, 
with an idea of invigorating the system. Those 
who advocate dipping young babes into tubs of 
cool water for the purpose of toughening their con- 
stitutions, should be good-naturedly told that 
“calves and kittens are not treated so!’ Warm 
water opens the pores of 
the skin so as to increase 
the liability of taking 
celd; but the water used 
at first had better be 
slightly warm, and 
should never be so cool 
as to shock the little 
one. Gradually lower its 
temperature, as weeks 
pass, until it feels com- 
fortably cool to your 
elbow. Your hand is no 
certain guide. Water that feels warm to the hand 
may be decidedly cool to the elbow. 

If the babe cannot have its most natural food, 
the best substitute is the milk of a new milch cow, 
weakened with warm water (soft, if possible), three 
parts water to one of milk, at first. Gradually in- 
crease the proportion of milk. It may be sweet- 
ened with a very little white sugar. Perhaps the 
next best thing is Graham gruel; make a thin, 
smooth paste with sifted Graham meal and cold 
water, and stir it into boiling water; let it boil two 
or three minutes, stirring it well. Add a little 
milk or fresh cream, if you have either. No sea- 
soning is necessary, 50 do not put in sugar. My 
little ones were very fond of this; I began feed- 
ing it to them when the time of weaning drew near. 
Before this I did not feed them anything, or not 
before the teeth began to appear. When a tiny 
tooth has worked its way through, I think it is 
quite the fair thing to give it a crust to gnaw; but 
the practice of giving all kinds of food from the 
table seems to me very unreasonable. Good “bread 
and milk” is one of the best staples of a weaned 
baby’s diet. Fresh apples, scraped with a spoon, 
are wholesome and very welcome to most babies. 


Fig. 1.—sBanp. 








Fig. 2.—WRAPPER. 
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This is the best sauce to go with the gruel (which, 
for children several months old, I make rather 
thick—so that it will hardly pour from the dish like 
a fluid), a small spoonful of gruel and then a little 
taste of scraped apple, or other fresh subacid fruit. 
Be slow and patient in feeding. The time of wean- 
ing is a matter that requires judgment—usually at 
the age of from nine to fourteen months. It is 
seldom as well for mother or child to continue nurs- 
ing longer, but it may be better than to wean the 
baby just as the hot season is coming on. A teeth- 
ing baby is peculiarly liable to bowel diseases, and 
these are often induced or aggravated by milk that 
is passing or just past the point of perfect sweet- 
ness.. In deciding the time for weaning a child, 
take into account the probabilities in the way of 
obtaining regular supplies of suitable food for it, 
and the condition of the mother’s health. No double 
drain upon her maternal resources, physically, 
should be allowed. It is a common mistake to 
suppose that a woman must eat more than usual 
during the nursing period. Nature has made other 
provision for the emergency, and any gormandiz- 
ing on the part of the mother, deranges her own 
stomach, vitiates her blood and the infant’s sup- 
plies drawn from it, and so harms both mother and 
child. The mother’s food should be plain and 
wholesome. It seems to mea sad pity that most 
mothers are so much addicted to the use of stimu- 
lating drinks, as tea and coffee. If the supply of 
food for baby is small, any other warm drink would 
increase its flow just as well as tea—malt or barley 
coffee, even better. Warm water alone, as warm 
as you take tea (not lukewarm—that sickens), an- 
swers every purpose. But usually no warm drink 
is necessary. : 

At first the new baby will need to take food more 
frequently than it will a few months later; though 
it will sometimes sleep five or six hours at a time, 
even during the day. It grows best while asleep; 
but never give soothing syrup nor any narcotics; 
and do not force sleep upon it when it seems to pre- 
fer wakefulness. If the room is reasonably quiet, 
Nature can manage the business. Comparatively 
few mothers consult the clock at all in reference to 
nursing their babes, but offer food the first thing 
when baby cries. This is unwise, as hunger may 
be the least of baby’s troubles. Those who do give 
a rule, usually tell us to let the intervals between 
nursing be from two to three, or even four hours, 
I now feel pretty sure that there are very few ba- 
bies that can go more than two hours, at first, be- 
tween their meals—unless they sleep past the time. 
Some cannot gosolong. It is simply outrageous 
to make the little things suffer from hunger, when 
Nature calls so imperatively for building material 
for their growing bones and muscles. I think 
more babies than one have been wronged in this way 
by conscientious mothers who have been taught 
that the intervals between nursing should never be 
less than three or fourhours. Watch the little one; 
study its natural language. See how it opens its 
little mouth, like a young robin, and turns it this 
way and that, with a sweet, blind faith that the 
necessary nutriment will be supplied. This hint 
should be sufficient. Why oblige your little guest 
to scream for what it needs? Generally the baby’s 
instinct is your best guide. Wait for its pretty 
hint that it is hungry and then heed it. If you neg- 
lect this, it can do nothing better than cry; and if 
you feed it whenever it makes any sign of discom- 
fort, it will soon forget its natural language. Ten- 
nyson was not quite right when he wrote “ And 
with no language but a cry,” referring to ‘‘an in- 
fant crying in the night.” Every true mother who 
has a fair chance with her baby, discovers and soon 
learns to interpret various little signs on its part. 
Most persons pay no attention to anything short of 
downright crying, and then are too stupid or care- 
less to study the meaning of the cry, but offer it 
the breast. at once to hush its crying, when, per- 
haps, the child is suffering from too much food al- 
ready. If babies have wind colic, it is because of 
imperfect digestion. The food may be of poor qual- 
ity, or may be given in too large quantities, or too 
frequently: _Do what you can in the way of pre- 
vention, and for cure—turn the baby upon its 





stomach with your warm hand or a warm flannel 
under its bowels, and gently pat it on its back. 
See that its feet are warm. If this does not relieve 
it, feed it warm water with a spoon. This is the 
best remedy for colic, or for pain in the stomach. 
It is the warmth of the catnip tea that gives relief, 
so leave out the herbs altogether. If the babe is 
suffering from colic, it will draw up its legs and in- 
cline to double itself together. 

Try to give the baby good habits of sleep. At 
first it will probably fall asleep without any coax- 
ing, while lying on the bed beside its mother. Keep 
this up if you can. When you are tending it in 
your arms and it shuts its eyes or seems sleepy, lay 
it gently down, and do not even pat it, or with not 
more than one or two little pats. When night comes, 
have a quiet, well-ventilated room. If you keep a 
lamp burning, set it in the next room or where its 
rays will not fall directly upon the bed. If this is 
not your first child, you will probably put out the 
light. Do not havea kerosene lamp turned low, 
as the exhalations are not only disagreeable but 
poisonous. Now make up your mind to let the 
baby alone as much as possible during the night. 
If it nestles and seems to be waking, turn it over 
gently and it will probably take another nap. But 
don’t think your baby can do everything your 
neighbor’s baby can. 

Not long ago I told you ‘A baby should be 
taught, on the start, to take food but once during 
the night, and may be weaned from night nursing 
altogether when quite young.’’ This has caused 
me some “twinges’’ since, and I sce no way of re- 
lief but to confess that I failed myself in the at- 
tempt to wean baby from night nursing before 
I weaned her entirely. I was sincere when I said 
it could be done. I had been told that babies three 
months old might be so taught, and my own little 
nestling used sometimes to sleep from evening twi- 
light until morning twilight, without a meal ora 
request for one, when only three months old. But 
that was in the month of August. As the nights 
grew longer, it went to bed earlier and began to 
call fer refreshment before daylight. Still, I had 
hopes until it was more than six months old, that 
I should succeed in teaching it to sleep all night 
without food. I would not force such a matter, for 
I believe that babies know more about these things 
than Doctors do. It nowseems to me that a whole 
night of average duration is too long for a nurs- 
ling to go without taking nourishment. The chief 
cause of failure with early spring chickens is said 
to be the long nights without food. Those 
who take a lantern and feed the early born, little 
chickens at midnight, succeed in raising them. 
Before insisting on bringing our little ones to any 
very strict rules for bathing, sleep or dict, let us 
consider the case of the Yankee farmer who was so 
eminently successful in teaching his horse to live 
on nothing but bean straw. Strangely enough, 
just as he was rejoicing over his complete success, 
the horse died! 

There can be no square, definite rule for bringing 
up children, for no two require exactly the same 
treatment. Parents should try to become thor- 
oughly acquainted with cach one. The mother 
may begin the study of the new-comer at once, as 
she lies with that mysterious little bud of humani- 
ty so near her. For a good month, at least, she 
ought to rest from household Mbor and household 
cares. Say what you please about Indian women 
and about our grandmothers ; our condition is dif- 
ferent, and we must conform ourselves to it. I 
have known of so many eases of weak backs and 
horrible female weaknesses that dated from some 
overtaxing of the strength during the first month 
after confinement, that I think women can hardly 
be too careful at suchatime. They should not be 
ambitious to get well soon, but to get well thor- 
oughly. For three months after confinement a 
mother should not attempt any very hard work, 
though she may go about her business, moderately, 
after the first month. Her first business is the care 
of baby. 

Dear young mother! Thank God and take cour- 
age! Motherhood has its pain and sorrow, but it 
has also the sweetest and purest pleasures, 
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How to Cook Green Peas, 
eS ee 

Pick the peas in the afternoon, let them stand 
until time to prepare next day’s dinner, or, if not 
convenient to shell them, until the day after, Put 
the shelled peas into a large kettle of water With a 
piece of pork, and let them cook until they are 
boiled out of their skins.—That is how not to treat 
peas, and yet it is the style in which many treat one 
of the most delicate of vegetables, Every hour 
that passes between the picking and the cooking of 
peas is attended with a deterioration in their qualj. 
ty. Those who buy peas must submit to having 
them stale, but those who raise them have only 
themselves to blame if they do not enjoy them at 
their best. Peas should be boiled in just water 
enough to cover them. It should be salted ang 
boiling when the peas are put in. Allow them to 
boil uncovered. The time required varies with the 
age of the peas, from 15 to 25 minutes. Peas that 
require longer boiling, or need the aid of a lump 
of soda to make them tender, are not to be consid- 
ered as green peas. When the peas are done, skim 
them from the water or drain on a colander, and 
place them ina vegetable dish with a good lump of 
butter. The English frequently cook mint with 
their peas, and the French stew them with onions, 
butter, and parsley. These additions disguise the 
delicate flavor. Peas need only salt and butter; 
sweet cream is an acceptable substitute for butter, 
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Strawberry Shortecake.—We believe 
that the Strawberry Short-cake is an American in- 
stitution. [tis in its season the popular dish at the 
restaurants, most of them announcing it by pla- 
cards, and some of them advertising the “ Original 
Strawberry Short-cake.’? We have always looked 
upon it as an ingenious device for spoiling straw- 
berries; but as we are probably in the minority, we 
consult the wishes of the majority by giving the 
following recipe, which comes well recommended: 
“To 2 teacupfuls of sour milk add 1 teaspoonful of 
soda; when this is dissolved, add 1 cup of butter 
or lard, and flour enough to make a soft dough. 
Roll into thin cakes large enough to fill the pan in 
which they are to be baked. Dust a frying-pan 
with flour, place in the cake and bake over the fire, 
turning as soon as the underside is done. Split the 
cakes while hot, and butter well. Lay on a platea 
half of the cake, put on it a layer of well-sugared 
strawberries, put another half of a cake, more 
strawberries, and so on until there are five or six 
layers, and serve.”’....Another says: “ Mix the 
dough with buttermilk as for short-biscuit, roll so 
that it will be from 1 to 2 inches thick when baked, 
and bake in an oven. Mash the strawberries 
slightly and add sugar to your taste, and water, to 
mike juice sufficient to moisten well the cake; 
split the cake while hot, butter cach part well, and 
pour the strawberries, ete., upon the under half 
and cover with the upper.’’ 

Lyonnaise Potatoes.—Prof. Blot gives 
the following: “If you have not any cold potatoes, 
steam or boil some, let them cool, and peel and 
slice them. For about a quart of potatoes, put 2 
ounces of butter in a frying-pan on the fire, and 
when melted put as much onion as you please, 
cither sliced or chopped, into the pan, and fry it 
until about half done, when add the potatoes and 
again 2 ounces of butter; salt, pepper, and stir and 
toss gently until the potatoes are all fried of a fine, 
light-brown color.” 

Canned Rhubarb.—Rhubarb in tarts and 
pies, or eaten as a preserve, is highly esteemed in 
the spring. It fills, acceptably, the gap which occurs 
after apples are gone, and before fresh fruits come. 
Rhubarb ean be enjoyed in winter by putting it up 
in cans, the same as peaches and other fruits are 
preserved. Assoon as strawberries and other fruits 
make their appearance, there are few calls made 
upon the rhubarb patch, and much is allowed to 
go to waste which might be preserved for winter 
use. The stalks are prepared as for making pies, 

—stewed tender, sufficiently sweetened, and put 
in jars or bottles while hot, observing the same 
precautions as are necessary in canning fruit. 
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BOYS & GURLS’ COLUMNS. 
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A Rustic Bird-Cage. 


Building bird-cages is one of the amusements of boys 
who like to use carpenters’ tools, and we give them a pat- 
tern of a very pretty ene, which we saw some time ago. 
Tt was a cage for a parrot, but the same style may be fol- 
lowed in making one.for smaller birds. The sticks are 
all cedar and left “rustic.” Other wood with the bark 
on may beused. The roof is covered with sticks, split in, 
halves and tacked on. The platform with the ladders 
seen inside will not be needed for small birds. In 
making a thing of this kind, start with a definite plan. 
Draw out the parts ona piece of coarse paper in the 
proper proportion, and then work to measure. Where 
the pieces of wood cross one another, as in the door, 
they are ‘‘ halved together,” as the carpenters say, that 
is, a piece is cut out of cach stick half way through, and 
one stick is let into the other. But few tools are required 
—a fine saw, a good knife, and a gimlct for boring. Try 
and make straight lines and square corners, and en- 
deavor to learn something even in building a bird-house. 


The Zebu or Brahmin Bull. 


Some cousins came on a visit,and I did as everybody 
in New York does with their country friends, took them 
to Central Park. City people go there to see the trees, 
the rocks, and the grass ; but you boys and girls who live 
in the country see so much of all these things every day, 
that you like to go toa city, just fora change. Then you 
will wonder why I took my country friends to the Park 
if they were to see only such things as they left at home, 
I didn’t say that trees, rocks, water,and grass were all 
that there was at the Park. No, indeed; there are such 
roads and bridges as you never saw before ; and there are 
statues and fountains ; but above all, there are the ani- 
mals! There is a whole menagerie, from elephants to 
sheep. ‘Sheep are no curiosity, you can see a plenty 
without going to the Park.”....So0 thought my cousins, 
but when they saw the flock of pure Southdowns, and 
the Cotswolds, I noticed they wanted to take a long look 
at them. As we came to the pens where the gentler ani- 
mals are kept, we heard one visitor ask another, ‘* An 





THE ZEBU OR BRAHMIN CATTLE. 
what is that wid the hump to his back ?”—*‘ Oh, that’s a 
dhrummydhary, shure,”—said another. I looked for the 
dromedary, but saw only a couple of the oddest little 
cattle—a Zebu, or Brahmin Bull and a cow. These are 
much smaller than common cattle. The best way to 
describe these animals is to give a drawing of them. 
You will notice their hanging cars, their great dew-laps, 
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and the curious hump on the shoulders. This hump is 
fatty, and is said to be delicious eating. They have a 
different voice from common cattle, and make a sort of 
grunting sound. These animals are natives of India— 
cousin Philip, who is always trying to be funny, said 
he thought they had a very Indi-ured look. Indeed, 
they have a strange expression, and look as if they would 
like to be taken back to India where they are regarded 
as sacred animals, and stand in no fear of the butcher; 
though the Brahmins do not hold them so sacred as to 
allow them to live in idleness, but they make them work, 
and it is said that when harnessed to a carriage they will 
travel thirty miles a day. My cousins were more pleased 
with the elephants; but these cattle were to me the most 
interesting things at the Park. I had read about their 
pictures having been found in Egypt, and that they had 
been kept as domestic animals over 2,000 years B.C. I 
had long wanted to see one of these sacred Bulls, and it 
was very satisfactory to come upon it unexpectedly. 
Wit WanrkeEN. 


Chinese Kite Flying. 
BY ‘*CARLETON.” 


If there is an American boy or girl that does not love 
to play, I do not care particularly about making their 
acquaintance, but the American Agriculturist has no such 
dull, mopish, stupid readers. I dare say that there isn’t 
one of the yeung folks who watch for its coming every 
month that does not love to play almost as well as they 
love to work! Work and play go well together. Only 
it is better to do the working before we do the playing. 
But the young folks in America are not the only people 
in the world who love to play. A few months ago, when 
I was in China, I found the old folks were as boyish as 
any of us. We should think it rather small business for 
our fathers and grandfathers to spend a whole day in fly- 
ing kites, though Dr. Franklin, you know, did it. The 
people of Philadelphia, who saw that grown up man 
wearing a three-cornered cocked hat, going out to fly a 
kite in a thunder storm, thought he was crazy, but we 
know what has come of his craziness—lightning-rods, 
telegraphs, and a great deal of the science of electricity. 

In September—the Chinese set aside one day to kite 
flying, and all hands engage in it. They say that a for- 
tune teller once told a man that on such a day all of his 
cattle would die, and the farmer not wishing to see them 
struck dead, went out upon the hills and flew his kite 
either to drown his sorrow or to propitiate the kind feel- 
ings of the good spirit in the heavens who had the care 
of his cattle. Although he kept his kite up all day, his 
cattle died; at least so runs the story. And now when- 
ever the day comes round, the people go out in great 
multitudes to fly their kites, to obtain the good-will of 
the spirits who have the cattle under their protection. 
This festival is called the ‘“‘ Ascending-on-High- 
Day,” because then they send their kites up 
to the clouds. They beat us all out in making 
kites. The best one I ever had in my boyhood 
was small and mean in comparison with theirs. 
The frames of mine were covered with newspa- 
pers, while theirs are covered with red, green, 
yellow, or purple silk. Mine was simply a square 
frame, and not more than three feet high, while 
theirs are in the shape of spectacles, eagles, bats, owls, 
dragons, crocodiles, winged serpents, or fishes. They use 
small bamboo sticks, which are hollow, for the frame, 
which. therefore, is very light. Some of the serpents are 
fifty feet long, with wings stretching 
forty feet from tip totip! I think 
that I hear you say—‘'O, what a big 
one/’? Some resemble men sailing 
through the air. All are gaily painted 
and beautifully decorated. Everybody 
goes out to see the sight, and the 
hills are covered with spectators, 

Imagine yourself near a town on 
the kite-flying day. You will sce the 

<<; town in the distance with a tall pa- 

») goda rising above it. The people 
io S are coming ont to enjoy themselves 
< for the day. You will be amused 

with the odd forms of the kite. One 
Chinaman has a kite shaped like 
= aneagle. Near him will be another 
= who is sending up a kite that looks 
like a vampire, which is a queer 
creature, having a body like a mouse 
—the head of an owl—and wings 
like an umbrella covered with India 
rubber—a creature, it is said, that sucks the blood out of 
your toes while you are asleep. I don’t believe it though, 
When the sport of kite flying for the day is over, the 
Chinamen go to their homes and have a grand dinner, 
just as we do on Thanksgiving day or at Christmas. 

The Chinese are quite as boyish in their other amuse- 
nents. I know that we should all laugh until our sides 
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No. 384, Illustrated Rebus.—A maxim, which, if followe 
both old and young, would save much trouble. 





ached were we to see a procession of grown up men 
walking through the streets on stilts! Yet that is what 
you may see in China. The stilts are five or six feet high, 
and those who walk on them are so expert. that they 
have no fear of tumbling down. They dance and sing, 
straddle over men’s heads, step across ditches, and take 
great strides as if they were long legged giants, tall 
enough to look into the second story windows of a house. 
It would be an easy matter, however, to trip them up 
and give them a tumble. 

The boys of China have no wide-awake, jolly games. 
They don’t know what real funis. The old men have 
all the fun, which does not seem to be hardly fair. 
Though the fun of the old folks does not amount to much. 

They have one amusement which I am sure you would 
like to see. They have many superstitions and believe 
that dragons have a great deal to do with human affairs. 
They must keep on the right side of the dragons, and so 
they have festivals in their honor. On the evening of 
the day on which the festival is held, the dragon makes . 
its appearance in the streets. It has a great head. Its 
mouth is wide open ; its eyeballs flame with fire ; its body 
isas long and as large as that of the sea serpent, with 
claws like a crocodile’s, - 

Think of walking along the street in the night and 
seeing such a monster coming towards you, wriggling its 
body over the pavement, twisting,—turning,—creeping,— 
crawling,—working its jaws as if to eat you up! Ifwe 
did not know what it was, we should scamper into the 
house, bolt the door, run up stairs, or down cellar, or get 
behind somebody ; but it isa dragon that does not eat 
folks. Wecould despatch him with an ax in a short 
time, or we could make an end of him by touching a 
candle to his tail. His ribs are not very strong—they are 
made of bamboo, and his skin is of paper. 

It is not very difficult to get upa dragon. The Chinese 
take some small bamboo sticks which they make into 
hoops—some large and some small, the largest for the 
body-the smallest for the tail. Those are for the ribs 

(Continued on next page.) 


New Puzzles to be Answered. 


No. 381. Grove Puzele.—Plant 19 trees in a grove, the 
trees to stand in 9 rows, having 5 trees in each row. y 

No. 882. Weight Piuzzle.—The following is sent by M. 
Butler. A grocer having no weights, except a 40 Ib. 
leaden one, wishes to have this ent into four weights in 
such a manner that he can weigh with these four weights 
any number of pounds from one up to forty. What 
should be the weight of the different pieces ? 

No. 383. Arithmetical Puzele-—Three men agreed to 
sell their eggs at the same price. The ist had 50, the 2d 
30, and the 3d 10 eggs. They each sold at the same 
prices, and each received the same amount of moncy. 
How did they sell and how much did they receive ? 














No. 335. ustrated Rebus.—This is a very true saying, 
which the artist has ingeniously expressed in a rebus, 
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“WINNING HIS PLUMES.”"—Drawn sy Ws. M. Cary.—Zngraved for the American Agriculturist. 


of the old fellow. They are attached to each other by 
strings—just as a hoop-skirt is made. 

Paper is pasted over them, and painted on the outside 
to represent the skin and scales of the reptile. The 
claws are made so that a man can walk ineachone. A 
string runs from the jaw to one of the claws, so that one 
of the carriers can open or shut the monster’s mouth. 
Lanterns are hung inside of the body, so that, as we see 
it in the night, it resembles a huge fiery monster, creep- 
ing through the streets. Sometimes it is a monster with- 
out claws, and not carried by men, but is drawn bya 
cord. The man who draws it runs with all his might as 
if to get away from the terrible serpent that seems just 
ready to swallow him. The people rush to the door to 
see it, and shout to the fellow to run for his life, or the 
snake will catch him. It is all very interesting to see, 
but I doubt if there is as much real enjoyment in it as 
there is ina good game of base ball, or a grand hurry- 
scurry in a game of blindman’s buff—where you go over 
chairs, under the table, on top of the bureau, with the 
blindman hard after you. Ah! that is fun in earnest! 
and although Iam not so young as I was once, there is 
nothing that I relish better than a romp with the boys 
and girls. It is better than hair dye to keep one’s hair 
from turning gray—better than any wash for keeping 
the cheeks smooth and fair, and quite as good as some 
sermons I have heard for keeping one light-hearted, 





Winning his Plumes. 


A civilized young gentleman considers the time when 
he first adopts the coat and bat of manhood, an important 
one, As faras outside appearance goes, it shows that 


el 








he, at least, thinks ne is no longer a boy, and he expects 
to be treated as a young gentleman. The young Indian 
is not particularly troubled about hat and pantaloons, yet 
he has his peculiar way of showing his claim to be con- 
sidered a young warrior—which, among the Indians, is 
the same as young gentleman. So, instead of going to 
the tailor or hatter for the emblems to show that he has 
left the state of boyhood, he puts on eagle’s feathers. 
You think that it would be an easy enough matter 
for the young Indian to shoot an eagle and secure the 
feathers. So it would be, but that is not the way it is 
done. Feathers obtained in this way will not pass mus- 
ter. Custom requires that the young savage shall, if he 
would claim a place among the “big Injuns,” pluck 
his feathers from a living bird—in fact, win his plumes in 
a personal struggle with their rightful owner—the eagle. 
The Indian is allowed no advantage over the bird, but 
each must fight with the weapons nature gave them. As 
the eagle has great strength, sharp claws, and a formida- 
ble bill, it will be seen that the young Indian has no 
slight task before him. The first point is to get at the 
eagle ; to do this, the savage finds a hollow place in the 
ground, or makes one, large enough to hold him. The 
top of the hole is covered with sticks, so that he is com- 
pletely hidden. A rabbit is fastened upon the sticks 
which serves asa bait; when the eagle sees the rabbit, 
and comes swooping down after its prey, it is caught by 
the legs by the concealed Indian. Then comes the strug- 
gle, which the artist has shown in the above picture. It 
is not easy to see how, with one hand required to hold 
the claws, and the other to defend himself from the beak, 
the young warrior is to get the much coveted plumes, 
We may think that feathers from a dead eagle would an- 








swer just as well; but the Indians look upon it differ. 
ently, and hold that the youngster who wishes to be con- 
sidered a warrior,must first show his strength and courage. 
If a set-to with a full grown eagle will not test these, we 
do not know what will. 


_— 


Answers to Problems and Puzzi32s. 


No. 879. You are not to judge aman by the coat he 
wears. 

No. 880. Liars are not to be believed out of respect to 
their asseverations. Lyre s R knot 2 B B-leayed-out of 
RE specked 2 the-eye-R AS-eve-rations, 

The following have sent in correct answers: E. J. 
Blake, Lizzie Yordy, C. H. Hartman, A. R. Tatnall, B. 
Railey, Mary A. Milligan, G. W. Milligan, “E. H. 
F.,” F. J. Myers, E. S. Wood, Jennie C. Peebles, 
W. ©. Alston, Clara A. Peebles, John Sandles, G. 
Womersly, J. D. Tackenthall, D. W. Taylor, M. H. 
Ish, E. D. Bunyan, A. Wimbish, R. Day Jdr., Mary L. 
Root, Alfred Hood, D. C. Wright, Mrs. C. Blanford, Grace 
A. Flagg, W. O. Parkwell, E. A, Jones, C. M. Chase, J. 
Gaunt, Annie M. Roberts, W. Terrill Jr., Theo. C. John- 
son, Katie E. Gager, J. Gist, M. Ealy, G. M. Hemingway, 
J. P. Hammond, Isaac Hull, L. A. McCartney, J. F. Brit- 
tain, Chas. Tallmadge, W. II. Garland, “Z. R. B.,” W. 
H. Sunderland, W. A. Robinson, E. W. Park, B. H. Tra 
man, Geo. Shearer, J. P. Treece, W. 8. Bell, E. V. Conk- 
lin, A. J. Weaver, G. Tugnot, E. Purcell, D. T. Robbins, 
A. L. Hemingway, E. 8S. Vacher, D. H. B. & E. 8. Hany, 
Olive E. Brusie, L. Daniel, J. W. Grubt, 8. Powell, N. 
Helmath, F. Vreeland, J. H. Heisay, “R. H. 8,” “D. 
W.,” Belle H. Lewis, J. H. Little, H. P, Lewis, 
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THE 


MERCHANTS’ 


LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
OFFICE, 257 BROADWAY, 





ORGANIZED UNDER 


THE LAWS OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 





Issues all kinds of Life and Endowment Policies on the Mutual System, free from restriction on travel and occupation, 


which permit residence anywhere without extra charge. 


Premiums may be paid annually, semi-annually, or quarterly in cash. 
All Policies are non-forfeitable, and participate in the profits of the Company. 
Pamphlets containing Rates of Premium, and information on the subject of Life Insurance, may be obtained at the office 


of the Company, or of any of its Agents. 


WILLIAM T. PHIPPS, President. 


A. D. HOLLY, Secretary. 
0. S. PAINE, M. D., Aedical Lraminer. 


HENRY HILTON, Counsel. 


Cc. Hi. KING, M. D., Assis’t Med. Examiner. 


Each Agent in direct communication with the New York Office. 





~ SMITH'S 
American Organs 


FOR THE 


Services of Chapels and Lodges, 
as well as for Home Recreation. 


A Thorough Comparison Invited. 


An Illustrated Circular, containing full descriptions and 


prices, will be sent post-paid, on application, 


Ss. D. & H. W. SMITH, Boston, Mass. 
Garden and Lawn Ornaments. 


Fountains, Vases, Statuary, 
&c. Composite Railings, Gates, 
Guards, &c. Union Fence for 
Country Residences. 

Composite Iron Works Co., 


Formerly CHasE & Co., 


No. 109 Mercer St., New York. 
ENOCH MORGAN'S SONS’ 











SUS 


CLEANS, 
POLISHES, 
AND IS 
CHEAPER AND BETTER 
THAN SOAP. 


Depot, 211 Washington Street, New York. 





‘§\HE RICHEST FARMING LANDS | 
IN THE WORLD! 


1,300,000 ACRES FOR SALE 
TO ACTUAL SETTLERS. 
NEOSHO VALLEY, KANSAS. 
UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY. 
SOUTHERN BRANCH. 


The Lands now offered by this Company are situated 
mainly within twenty miles on each side of the road, extend- 
ing one hundred and seventy miles along the NEOSHO 
VALLEY, the richest, finest, and most inviting valley for 
settlement in the West. 

One-third of the labor required at the East in the culture 
of farms will insure here double the amount of crops. For 
orchards, grape culture, and small fruit in general, it is 
unequaled. 

BUILDING MATERIAL AND FENCING of every vari- 
ety and in great abundance. 

STOCK RAISING.—The rich native grasses of the prairies 
and bottoms, with the large area of unoccupied lands in 
connection with the dry, mild, and open winters, present 
——— advantages for the raising of cattle, sheep, and 
horses. 

DAIRYING. —In such a country, with ranges for stock un- 
restricted, and pasture limitless, the production of butter 
and cheese must be profitable. 

FRUIT GROWING is one of the specialties, as. demon- 
strated by the Gold Medal awarded to the State of Kansas 
by the Pennsylvania State Horticultural Society for “a 
COLLECTION OF FRUITS UNSURPASSED FOR SIZE, BEAUTY, 
AND FLAVOR.” 

7 HE CLIMATE AND HEALTH of Kansas are unequal- 
ed. These, indeed, are among its chief excellencies, and are 
recommendations for settlement. 

PRICES OF LAND.—From $2 to $8 per acre; credit of ten 
(10) years’ time. 

_TERMS OF SALE.—One-tenth down at time of purchase. 
No payment the second year, One-tenth every year after, 
until completion of payments, with annual interest. 

THE HEAD LAND OFFICE 
is located at JUNCTION CITY. To all purchasers of lands 
Jree tickets trom this point are given over the Road. 
For further information address 
ISAAC T. GOODNOW, 
Land Commissioner, 
Junction City, Kansas, 





ALUABLE PLANTATION for sale on Eastern 

Shore of Virginia, 35 miles from Crisfield, the termi- 

nus of the Delaware Railroad; 14 miles front on Bay. 

Splendid fishery ; oysters and wild fowl abundant: Superior 

land for Peaches. 800 acres. Terms accommodating. 
Address H. HAUPT, 119 N, 13th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





One Pound of Crampton’s Imperial 
Laundry Soap will make twelve quarts 
of Handsome Soft Deny. sk your Gr 
cer for it_and Try it. , # 

ROTHERS, 84 Front St.. New York. 
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For Ladies and Gentlemen. 


Has one ordinary blade, and one new patent blade une- 
qualled for a sewing ripper, eraser, nail trimmer, and many 
other uses. Highly recommended by the American Agricul- 
turist. Is made of best steel. Price by mail, post-paid, 
plain handle, $1; Ivory, $1.25; Shell, $1.50; Pearl, extra 
finish, $1.75. 

Send for sample. Agents wanted in every town. 

For sale at wholesale and retail by 

A. C. FITCH, Gen. Agent, 27 Chatham St., New York. 

American Vinegar Generator. 

New plan, just patented. For full description, &c., send 

stamp to A. D. STRONG, Ashtabula, Ohio. 














FVF4D-qUARTERS 
WIRE WINDOW SCREENS. 
E. 8. & J. TORREY, 
166 FULTON ST., NEW YORK. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


4 <4 000 Now in Use! GEO. A. PRINCE 
) PY & CO.’S Organs and Melodeons 
will be delivered in any part of the United 
States reached by Express (where they have 
no Agent), free of charge, on receipt of list 
price. Send for price list.and circulars, Address 
tEORGE A. PRINCE & CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 
GEORGE A. PRINCE & CO., Chicago, Il. 


MINTON’S ENCAUSTIC TILES, 


For Vestibules, Halls, Hearths, Conservatories, &c. 
Garnkirk Chimney Tops, Plumbers’ Mate- 
rials, &c. MILLER A COATES, 
279 Pearl St., New York. 


DRS. STRONG’S Remedial Institute, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y., for Lune, FemaLe and 
CHRONIC DisKEasEs, is endorsed by the first names of the 
country. For its advantages, send for a Circular. 

















FARM IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINERY. 


The principles of their construction and use; with sim- 
ple and practical explanations of the laws of motion and 
force as applied on the farm. By John J. Thomas. 
With 287 illustrations. Price $1.50. 

The basis of this admirable work was an essay published 
in 1850,in the Transactions of the N. Y. State Agricultural 
Society, which was enlarged, and in 1854 published by the 
Harpers. It has been, and remains, the only workin which 
the principles of Natural Philosophy, namely, the mechani- 
cal powers, and the powers of water, wind, and heat, are 
systematically discussed as applied to the operations of the 
farm. This work has now been most carefully revised by 
the author. It is much enlarged, and a great part has been 
re-written, while the illustrations, before abundant, now 
number two hundred and eighty-seven. There is not an agri- 
cultural writer that could be named more respected than 
John J. Thomas, or one whose judgment and freedom from 
personal bias in discussing new implements could be more 
implicitly relied upon. 


NEW AMERICAN FARM BOOK. 


Originally by Richard L. Allen. Revised and greatly 
enlarged by Lowis F. Allen. Price $2.50. 
Allen’s American Farm Book has been one of the standard 
farmers’ hand-books for twenty years; it is still a valuable 
book,but not up to the times; and as its author,Mr.R.L.Allen, 
could not give time to its revision, this was undertaken by 
his brother, Hon. Lewis F. Allen, the distinguished farmer 
of Erie county, editor of the American Shorthorn Herd- 
300k. The work is greatly enlarged, and full of suggestions 
from the rich experience of its editor and reviser, and is 
called the New American Farm Book. 








HOW CROPS GROW. 


A Treatise on the Chemical Composition, structure, and 
Life of the Plant. With numerous illustrations and tables 
of analyses. By Prof. Samuel W. Johnson, of 
Yale College. Price $2.00, 

This book is a guide to the knowledge of agricultural 
plants, their composition, their structure, and modes of de- 
velopment and growth; of the complex organization of 
plants, and the uses of the parts, the germination of seeds 
and the food of plants, obtained both from the air and the 
soil. Very full and accurate tables of analyses are given, 
and tables of the proportions existing between different 
principles, oily, starchy, or nitrogenous, in the same and 
different plants, The book is an invaluable one to all real 
students of agriculture. 

HIGH FARMING WITHOUT MANURE, 

Six Lectures on Agriculture, by Mr. George Ville, Pro- 
fessor of Vegetable Physiology, Paris. IV. vol., 108 pp. 
A second edition of this valuable manual, under the direc- 
tion of the Massachusetts Society for promoting agricul- 
ture, has been published. Price, 35 cents. 





PRACTICAL FLORICULTURE. 


A guide to the successful propagation and cultivation of 
Florists’ Plants. By Peter Henderson, author of “ Gar- 
dening for Profit.” Beautifully illustrated. Price $1.50. 

Certainly the most practical and desirable work that has 
ever been published on this subject. We are selling them 
rapidly. Some no doubt will say that it exposes the “sc- 
crets”’ of the Trade too freely, and that it will make Garden- 
ers and Propagators so plenty that our occupation, like 
Othello’s, will be gone.—H. A. DrEER, Seedsman, Phila., Pa. 

Full to overflowing with valuable information. 

Francis RIcHarpDson, Toronto, Canada. 

Thoroughly practical, yet readable as a novel.—N. Y. Sun. 

Just the work for the young Florist or Amateur, as it tells 
him clearly there is no such thing as failure, if its simple 
teachings are followed, 

GALVIN & GERAGHTY, Florists, Newport, R. 1. 





PARSONS ON THE ROSE. 


A Treatise on the Propagation, Culture, and History of 
the Rose, Revised and newly electrotyped. Illustrated, 
By Samuel B. Parsons. Price $1.50. 

The Rose is the only flower that can be said to have a his- 
tory. It is popular now and was so ceniuries ago. In his 
work upon the Rose, Mr. Parsons has gathered up the curi- 
ous legends concerning the flower, and gives us an idea of 
the esteem in which it was held in former times. A simple 
garden classification has been adopted, and the leading vari- 
eties under each class enumerated and briefly described, 
The chapters on multiplication, cultivation, and training, 
are very full, and the work is altogether the most complete 
of any before the public. 


HERBERT'S HINTS TO HORSE KEEPERS, 

By the late Henry William Herbert (Frank 
Forester). Price $1.75. 

A complete manual for Horsemen, embracing: How to 
Breed a Horse; How_to Buy a Horse; How to Breaka 
Horse; How to Use a Horse; How to Feed a Horse; How 
to Physic 2 Horse: How to Drive a Horse, ete.; and achapter 
on Mules and Ponies, etc Beautifully illustrated. 

Either of the above books sent post-paid on receipt of 
price by 


ORANGE JUDD & CO., 245 Broadway, New York, 
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(ALL NEW TESTIMONIALS.) 


— $< —= 


UNPARALLELED SUCCESS 


OF THE 


' AMERICAN FRUIT-PRESERVING POWDER. 


(Title Copyrighted, and Preserving Powder Patented in United States, March, 1864, and August, 1867. 


From Prof. Darsy, Editor of the American Grocer, May 2d, 1870. 

American Fruit-Preserving Powder.—lt gives us pleasure when we can 
heartily and confidently commend any article we advertise. We certainly shall not com- 
mend any that we do not know to be good or are doubttul in regard to them. 

Mr. Spear’s preparations, advertised in this issue of TuE AMERICAN GROCER, We are 
perfectly well acquainted with, and we know the materials which compose them, and that 
they are the best antiseptics for the preservation of food known. We have kept peaches 
from July to July again, in Alabama, exposed to the open air, with but a slight cover over 
the jar. At the end of the year the fruit was as fresh in appearance and taste as that re- 
cently taken from the tree. 

The trade would do well to take an interest in the introduction of such an article as this. 
Besides the profit to themselves, they would find the preparation frequently of great ser- 
vice in protecting and preserving their own stock. Its use more largely among the peo- 
ple would also enable them to prepare for the market many articles now thrown away 
and which grocers could handle with profit. 

From the New Jersey State Agricultural Society. 
Waverley, September 21-25, 1869. 

Messrs. Richardson & Gorgas, of Newark, exhibited fine specimens of fruit preserved 
by the process of Messrs. WoRRALL & Co. This is comparatively a new method and the 
great care necessary in canning fruits to secure them against loss has caused all new pro- 
cesses to be looked upon with suspicion. The committee, however, would say in justice to 
the inventor, that all their doubts have been removed, and the trial of a year has proved 
that the method used by Messrs. WorRraLL & Co. stands superior to all others. No sealing 
or soldering is required ; ordinary jars, cans or other vessels with loose covers can be used, 
and fruits added as frequently as may be desired, by a few minutes’ attention. A proper 
appreciation of this process would save large quantities of valuable fruits that are now 
a to be wasted or used for the most ordinary purposes, The committee most 

eartily recommend a first premium for this simple yet perfect invention. 

From A. J. MAXWELL, Columbus, Lowndes Co., Miss. 

Gents :—I take pleasure in saying that to the limited extent I used the American Fruit- 
epeeerving Powder, I have succeeded admirably ; the fruit having the freshness and flavor 
of the fruit from the tree. 

January 24, 1870. A. J. MAXWELL. 

From Wa. B. McCLELLAN, Talladega, Talladega Co., Ala. 

Gents :—I have tried your American Preserying Powder the a season, and believe it 
to-be everything — represent it to be. Very respectfully, 

December 26, 1369. Wma. B. MCCLELLAN. 

From B. W. HumpHreys, Seguin, Guadalupe Co., Texas. 

Gents:—The dozen American Preserving Powder was received in September, just after 
the crop of fruit was gone. By cleaning the trees, we got a gallon or two of inferior 
peaches, and put them up ina stone jar as directed. We have recently used them, and 


found them at least equal to our canned fruit, many thought them better. 
January 7, 1870. Your friend, B. W. HUMPHREYS. 


From I. Y. Rorntns, Lambertville, Hunterdon Co., N. J. 

Gents:—I sold a poogs | of the American Preserving Powder last season and also used 
it in my family, and can highly recommend it as being excellent for preserving fruits for 
any length of time without destroying the flavor of the fruit, and is decidedly cheap. 

January 10, 1870. Respectfully, I. Y. osBrns. 


From A. J. Hickrrson, Taylorsville, Plumas Co., California. 

Gents:—I, with several of my neighbors, have tried your American Preserving Powder 
Mae past season, and find it equal to what you recommend as far as we have tried it. 

January 31, 1870. . Respectfully, : A. J. HICKERSON, 

From Mrs. ISABELLA M. JOHNSON, Fairview, Burlington Co., N. J. 

Gents :—I have tried the American Preserving Powder, and am free to say that it is the 

best method I ever tried. I take pleasure in recommending it. 
ISABELLA M. JOHNSON. 


From Mrs. L. C. Reese, Philipsburg, N. J. 


Gents:—I used your American Preserving Powder with good success in peaches and 
tomatoes. Mrs. L. C. R&ESE. 


From Greek & Hypsg, Florence, Lauderdale Co., Ala. 

Gents :—Having full confidence in the American Preserving Powder, we purchased two 
dozen packages last season. Mrs. Hyde used the Powder according to directionsin put- 
ting up all her fruit; apples, pears, plums, and small fruits, also tomatoes and green corn, 
all of which have given the best satisfaction. Believing the Powder justly entitled to all 
the merits you claim for it, we shal) continue to use it, and cheerfully recommend it as an 
article of convenience and economy. 

December 22, 1869. Respectfully, GREEK & HYDE. 

From Mrs. J.C. Bacon, St. Johnsbury Centre, Caledonia Co., Vt. 

Gents :—I had good success with the American Preserving Powder in raspberries and cur- 
rants; but my blackberries moulded some. Perhaps I did not use enough of the Powder. 
I think it a very good article, and shall wish to try it again. 

January 8, 1870. Respectfully, Mrs, J. C. Bacon. 

From Burke F. STarK, Manchester, Hillsborough Co., N. H. 

Gents :—I haved used your American Preserving Powder the past season in blackberry 
and currant jam, and in canned peaches and tomatoes, with very good results. I shall use 
more of it another season, and hope to dispense with air-tight jars. 

January 10, 1870. Yours truly, 

From Wu. WukeE Ler, Portland, Maine. 

Gents:—We are very much pleased with the American Preserving Powder, and would 
recommend it, fully believing that it will do all that is claimed for it. We shall want more 
of it the coming season. Yours truly, 

¥, % Wma. WHEELER. 
From D. H. Tnomson, Layvilleé, Worcester Co., Mass. 

Gents :—I received six packages of the American Frnit-Preserving Powder last season, 
and distributed four packages of them among my neighbors, and it gave entire satisfaction 
toall. The other two packages I used myself in putting up the different kinds of fruit 
used in my family, and, so far as we have tried them, we are very much pleased with the 


resu Yours, etc., 
December 22, 1869. D. H. THomson. 
From Mrs. EmMon Haw ey, Bethel, Fairfield Co., Connecticut. 
Gents :—I have used your American Preserving Powder the past season, and am very 


much pleased with it, as are also others who have tried it in this vicinity. 
December 21, 1369. Respectfully, Mrs. Emmon Haw.ey. 


BurRKE F. STaRk. 





Also, Patented in England, France, Belgium, South America, &e., &c.) 


From AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, July, 1869. 

American Fruit-Preserving Powder.—We have had several inquiries concern. 
ing this, and have investigated the matter. We have not used it ourselves, but propose to 
doso this season. Fruit that was put up last year was perfectly preserved. The powder ig 
of course, a chemical substance, and as far as we have been able to learn, it is nearly inert: 
at all events it is not as active as common salt, and in the small quantity in which it is used 
its presence is not likely to be noticed. If, as claimed, and we see no reason to doubt it 
fruit can be preserved in large jars, without any special care to exclude the air, it will 
certainly be a great blessing to housekeepers. 

From Mrs. J. G. Wooster, Addison, Steuben Co., N. Y. 

Gents :—I used the American Preserving Powder the past season in canning and pick 
fruit, and so far it has all kept good and perfectly satisfactory. I like it so well that Lanne 
continue to use it. Respectfully, 7 

January 4, 1870. Mrs. J. G. Wooster, 

From Mrs, N. C. McCLosky, Hyrer'’s Run, Pa. 

Gents:—The American Preserving Powder has fully answered my expectations. I used 
it in tomatoes and apple-sauce, in large jars with paper tied over the top, and they are ag 
nice to-day as when they were put _up. I certainly think it possesses all the merits you 
claim for it. Very respectfully, 

December 31, 1869. Mrs. N. C. McCiosxy, 

From Jacon PALMER, Bolivar, Tuscarawas Co., Ohio. 

Gents:—I used the American Preserving Powder the past_season in peaches, pears, 

rapes, tomatoes, etc., and find it all you recommend it to be. I did not air-tight the jars, 
and find the fruit, etc., with perfectly natural taste. I shall ndt do without it hereafter. 

January 24, 1870. Yours truly, JACOB PALMER, 

From McDonatp & CapDWELL, Lake Port, St. Clair Co., Mich. 

Gents :—We sold your American Preserving Powder last season among our customers, 
and would say they have given entire satisfaction. Yours truly, , 
December 22, 1869. McDonaLp & CaDWELL. 
From Mrs. W. W. Comstock, Pardeeville, Columbia Co., Wis. 

Gents :—I used the American Preserving Powder last season in tomatoes, and it keeps 
them well. They taste as fresh as when first putaway. Respectfully 

January 6, 1870. Mrs. W. W. Comstock. 

From Davip M. Parry, Laurel, Franklin Co., Ind. 

Gents:—I have tried your American Preserving Powder, and find it a saving of labor, 
trouble, and time. It is truly worthy of the highest recommendation. Yours, etc., 

December 28, 189. Davib M, Parry. 

From Joun M. Fouuiett, Atkinson, Henry Co., Illinois, 

Gents:—We are well pleased with your American Preserving Powder. We tried it last 
season as you directed for fruit and green corn, and both are just as good to-day as when 
they were put up. Yours truly, 

December 20, 1869. 

From J. VALENTINE, Grinnell, Poweshiek Co., Iowa. 

Gents :—All the fruit we put up with the American Preserving Powder last season we 
find now in good condition. Truly, etc., 

January 11, 1870. 


Joun M. FOLuetr. 


J. VALENTINE. 


From Noan Swacker, Glasgow, Howard Co., Mo. 

Gents :—I sold five packages of the American Preserving Powder the past season, and 
each party has testified that the Powder is just what you claim for it. Yours truly, 

January 1, 1870. NOAH SWACKER. 

From A. A, Hanpy, New Berlin, Chenango Co., N.Y. 

Gents :—We used the American Preserving Powder the past season upon raspberries and 
blackberries. We used one-third less sugar than without the Powder and simply ticd pa- 
per over the jars. They are as fresh as ever now, and I do not hesitate to say that, in my 
opinion, it is the cheapest and best method of preserving fruit. 

December 28, 1869, Respectfully, 

From E. W. Srarrorp, Portlandville, Otsego Co., N. Y. 

Gents:—Your American Fruit-Preserving Powder was used in my family last season, 
and proves as true all you claimed for it. We have raspberries, peaches, whortleberries, 
and other fruit preserved with it, The raspberries put up in Junein an open jar are to-day 
fresh and good. Respectfully yours, 

December 22, 1869. E. W. SPAFFORD. 

From J. W. GILDERSLEEVE, Mattituck, Suffolk Co., N. Y. 

Gents :—I sold considerable of your American Preserving Powder last scason, and every 
package gave perfect satisfaction. Respectfully, 

December 17, 1769. 


A. A. Hanpy, 


J. W. GILDERSLEEVE. 


From H. Noss, New Brighton, Beaver Co., Pa. 

Gents :—The Preserving Powder received of you last season has given gencral satisfac- 
tion. I gave my neighbors some of it, and they are all delighted, and will use it hereafter. 
We tried it on green corn, and are surprised to find it in perfect preservation; and toma- 
toes are much better than many we had in air-tight cans. I found it would keep milk 
sweet three days in summer season in our pantry, whilst milk without it would sour during 
one night. Iam satistied it will do all you claim for it. Respectfully, 

December 26, 1869. H. Noss. 

From W. M. Gatcn, Goshen, Clermont Co., Ohio. 

Gents :—I introduced and sold your Preserving Powder here last fall, and so far as heard 
from it has given satisfaction, and I think I can do well with it next season. 

January 4, 1870. Yours, etc., W. M. Gatcn. 

From Jamgs WILLIAMS, Flint, Genesee Co., Mich. 

Gents :—My folks are highly pleased with your American Preserving Powder. We used 
it on most all kinds of fruit, and they are all new in a perfect state of preservation. 

December 31, 1869. Yours, etc., JAMES WILLIAMS, 

From 8, CoRNWELL & Co., Weyauwego, Waupacca Co.,, Wis. 

Gents:—We want the agency for this place for your American Preserving Powder. We 
find the Powder is all right, and gives good satisfaction. We will get you certificates if 
you want them. Respectfully, 

January 18, 1870. S. CORNWELL & Co. 

From James S. ODELL, Plainfield, Hendricks Co., Ind. . 

Gents :—We used the American Preserving Powder last season in my family, and sold one 
dozen packages, and, so far as I have learned, it gave general satisfaction. 

December 22, 1869. Respectfully, James S. ODELL. 


Absolute Agencies for 2a Town, County, or State, given to reliable and enterprising parties upon receipt 
of an order for a2 few dozen of the Powder to each County. Send for Manual containing terms, A re- 
sponsible Agent wanted for all the Pacific Coast; also, for Canada; also, for England, France, and other 
foreign countries, which offer a large fortune to competent parties. 

For Particulars, Testimonials, &c., see Agriculturist for July, 1869, and May, 1870, or send 10 cents 
for a Manual of 56 pages, containing full particulars and directions for preserving Fruits, &c., to 


L. P. WORRALL & CO., Proprietors, 153 Chambers St. New York. 
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~ REMOVAL. 


In consequence of our rapidly increasing business, and 
want of room in our present locality, we are compelled to 
seek more extensive accommodations, and are crag 2 
announce to our friends and patrons that we have leased 
the large and beautiful Stores, 

Nos. 23 Park Place and 20 Murray Street, 
afew doors west of Broadway, opposite the new Post-oflice 
Building, which are now being fitted up ina most conven- 
jent manner, to accommodate the various branches of our 
business, and will be ready for our occupation about the 
Ist of June. ' ‘ 

fn connection with our Trade in Seeds, and Requisites 
for the Farm and Garden, we propose to establish a Perpet- 
ual Exhibition of the various Products of the Soil, and 
would inform all interested in the cultivation of 
Fruits, Flowers, Plants, Vegetables, 

OR GRAIN OF ANY KIND, 
who have choice specimens that they wish to exhibit, that 
they will here have an opportunity of so doing free of charge. 

Strangers visiting the City are invited to call at our estab- 
lishment, whether purchasers or_not, as we intend to make 
our EXHIBITION TABLES one of the attractions 
of the Metropolis. 

A Prize Exhibition of Strawberries will be held about 
the middle of June. Schedules of Prizescan be had upon 
application. 

We take the present opportunity to thank our many 
friends and patrons, both old and new, for their liberal 

atronage since eur removal to this City, and hope to be 
avored with a continuance of the same. é 
B. K. BLISS & SON. 


New Sweet Potato. 


Southern Queen. 











A year’s trial, of this superior variety introduced by us last 
season, confirms all that we then claimed for it. 

Dr. Thurber, Editor of the American Agriculturist, thus 
speaks of it in the Horticultural Annual for 1870: “The 
root is very large, longer than the Nansemond, of a very 
light color, and is said to keep remarkably well. ‘The vine 
is a Vigorous grower, and the leaves larger and darker col- 
ored than the Nansemond. Froma single trial of this potato 
we are inclined to place a high estimate upon its produc- 
tiveness and good quality.” 

We offer for sale a limited number of plants at $2.C0 per 
100; $8.00 per 500; $15.00 per 1,000. No orders will be ac- 
cepted for less than 100, 

Nansemond Swect. 

Plants 75 cents per 100; $3.00 per 500; $5.00 per 1,009. 
by mail at 10 cents per hundred additional. 

Cash must accompany the order, Address 


B. K. BLISS & SON, 
P. O. Box No. 5,712, New York. 


Sent 


Sweet Potato Plants. 


The subscribers have for sale slips of the Nansemond 
Sweet Jotaio, the best and earliest in cultivation. Price 
$1 per thousand. For 500 plants, $2.50. 

Cc. G. CRANE & CO., 449 Broad St., 
Newark, N. J. 


Cabbage Plants. 


Flat Dutch, Late Drumhead, Bergen Drumhead, Winning- 
stadt, Savoy, Stone Mason, Red Dutch, 40c. per 100; $3 per 
1,000; $22_per 10,000. Marblehead Mammoth, Schweinfurth, 
Quintal, Fottler’s Improved Brunswick, d0c. per 100; $1 per 
1,000; $25 per 10,000. Send for circular. 

EDWARD BURGESS, Poughkeepsic, N. Y. 











VACELSIORN 'TUENER, a new variety 
from imported seed, greatly improved and enlarged. 
I offer it as the sweetest, best, and most. profitable—yellow, 
rge, and solid. Stock of seed is limited. 50 cts. per 
0z.; 20 cts. package by mail. Nansemond Sweet Potato 
Plants, by mail, 65 cts. per 100, By Express, $4 per 1,000. 
A. R. NORTON, Selden, Long Island, N. Y. 








Superior Dutch Bulbs. 


RICHARD LAUER, 52 Cedar St., New York, Importer. 
Sole Agent for_the U. 8. of the celebrated nurserymen 
Messrs, L. VAN WAVEREN & Co., Holland, whose superior 
products are unsurpassed,are now prepared to receive special 
orders from responsible parties. All orders for prime select- 
ed Bulbs must be sent in to me before the lithof June. Price- 
current with Catalogue of my Fall Importation forwarded 
upon application. Post Office Box 1,083. 


WV EXICAN EVERBEARING STRAWBERRY. 

A hardy, vigorous plant, bearing fruit from early 
June until the frosts of* winter. Of good size and fine fla- 
vor. No garden should be without them. | Orders+ad- 
dressed to J. P. WHITING & CO., Detroit, Mich., or to 

CLARK & HITCHCOCK, Buffalo, N. Y., 
will receive prompt attention. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 

PRICE OF PLANTS, $3.00 per Dozen. 


The Cranberry and its Culture. 
By A. U. RICHARDS. Mailed free on receipt of 25 cts. 
GEO. F. MILLER, Hammonton, N. J. 


NHE BOAR that 
took the First Pre- 
mium at the Ohio State 
FPair(1869), wasan Ohio 
Impr’d Chester, bred 
by L. B. SILVER, Sa- 
lem, O. Send stamp 
for a description of this 
famous breed of swine, 
A and agreat variety of 
other ‘Thorough-hred 
==> Animals and Fowls. 
‘ . Eggs shipped with a 
Safe arrival guaranteed. 





















new method of packing. 
Premium Chester White Pigs. 
Warranted as pure bred stock as can be obtained in Ches- 
ter Co., Pa. Bred and for sale by 


JAMES YOUNG, Jr. & CO., Marshallton, Pa. 


"Sg alaees STUD FARM. 
SEASON 1870. 
WARMINSTER (1mportED), Thorough-bred Mares, $100 
Half Bred or Native Mares, 50 
HAMPTON COURT (tmporrED), on same terms. 
GLENNEVIS Uimporrep), Thorough-bred Mares,..... 50 
Native MAres,....++-cceseeee 3 

The stock of WARMINSTER and. HAMPTON COURT 
can be seen at_the above address, and are unsurpassed in 
appearance, Warminster promises to become a second 
Messenger, as his stock out of Trotting mares are very 
promising and highly valued. 

The above horses will be sent to any of the neighboring 
Counties after 15th of May where not less than twelve (12) 
mares will be guaranteed. For pedigrees in full, and fur- 
ther particulars, address 

R. W. CAMERON, New York City. 


Hooper’s Dog and Gun...... ....... .30 


‘““A Few Loose Chapters on Shooting,’ with some 
Anecdotes and Incidents, Notes on Guns, Choosing and 
Training Dogs; about Game, etc. By J. J. Hoorsr, 
Montgomery, Ala, Neat paper covers; 12mo, 105 pp. 
Sent Post-paid. Onraner Jupp & Co., 245 Broadway, N. Y. 
@ LDERNEYS (Jerseys) for sale.—Solid colors, 
good size, fine milkers, Address G. W. FARLEE, 
40 Wall St., New York, or Cresskill, N. J. 








HOROUGH-BRED ALDERNEY COWS 
Calves for sale. Address 
JOSEPH WHITEHEAD, Trenton, N, J. 


y™ PROVED CHESHIRE HOGS. 
—We have the entire stock of breeding swine of this cele- 
brated breed, formerly owned by A. C. Clark of Henderson, 
N.Y., and subsequently by Clark & McLean. Our references 
are the Transactions of the New York State Agricultural 
Society for the last ten years, 
Send for Circulars. Address 
CLARK & GREEN, at Belleville, Jefferson Co., N. Y. 


and 





putes) CHESTEE WEILE 
J Pigs, Sheep, Poultry, Pigeons, Rabbits, &c., bred and 
shipped by J. W. & M. IRWIN, Penningtonville, Chester 
Co., Penn, We also furnish eggs for hatching. 

SEND FoR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR. 








Premium Chester White Pigs. 
Bred and for sale by GEO, B. HICKMAN, West Chester, 


Chester Co., Pa. [27 Send for Circular and Price List. 





MHESTER WHITE PIGS, bred with care, and 
/ that have given general satisfaction to the farmers, for 
sale by G. W. FARLEE, Cresskill, N. J 





otswold Lambs, 3 months old, $10 each; Chester 

/ Pigs, six weeks, $10 a piece; Blooded Calves, American 

Deer, Angora Goats and Faney Poultry—all thorough-bred— 
for sule by N. GUILBERT, Gwynedd, Pa. 


"EXE WESTERN RESERVE POULTRY 

BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION will sell choice Brahma 
Fowls raised from their own impartation at $5 per pair. 
They will also sell Hondan and Creveceur Eggs from their 
stock imported last season from the Jardin d’Acclimata- 
tion, Bois de Bologne, Paris, France. 

Address J. H. PETERSON, Prest. 
Akron, O. T. A. NOBLE, Sec’y. 











Eggs for Hatching, 


Light Asiatic Brahmas, cocks weigh 12 Ibs., eggs $1.50 per 
doz., 4 doz. for $5, Houdans, imported stock, $4, doz. Dark 
Brahmas, Butf Cochins, imported, $5, doz. Silver-spangled 
Hamburg, Grey Dorking, $2.50, doz. June and Julyisa 
favorable time to hatch chickens. Send for Catalogue, 

W. S. CARPENTER, Rye, Westchester Co., N. Y. 





Houdan and Gray Dorking Fowls, 


Eggs from the above for sale. Tlondan, very fine and fully 
up to standard, $5 per doz._ Gray Dorking (from stock of 
Jas. C. Cooper, of Limerick, Ireland), extra large and hand- 
some, $3 per doz., carefully packed and delivered to Express 
upon receipt of price. Address C, D, VALENTINE, Ford- 
ham, Westchester Co., N. Y. 


THE POULTRY BULLETIN. 


Published monthly by the New York State Ponltry Socie- 
ty. The only journal devoted exclusively to the interests 
of PouLTRY BREEDERS, Fanciers of all kinds of Pet Stock, 
PigEons, SINGING BrRps, Fisu, Rappirs, PONTES, ETC. 
The first and second numbers are full of information. Jzter- 
esting and valuable for everybody. 

$1 ayear. 10 cts. 2 number, g Foy numbers frec, 
if requested, and stamp enclosed, Address 
Box 316, N. Y. City. 








7 Popular Music at Popular Prices, 


Brainard’s Musical Albums. 


Each number contains from cightcen to twen= 
ty-four pieces of choice new music. 


No. 1 Contains 18 Vocal and Instrumental Pieces, 

No. 2 Contains 20 Choice New Songs and Quartettes, 
Contains 24 Popular New Comic Songs. 

. 4 Contains 23 Beautiful Songs and Quartettes. 

. 5 Contains 18 Instrumental Pieces for Piano. 

. 6 Contains 20 Beautiful Sacred Quartettes. 

. 7 Contains 19 Popular Songs and Piano Pieces. 

. 8 Contains 19 Comic and Sentimental Songs. 

Each number contains 48 pages, sheet-music size, neatly 
hound. Price only 50 cents. Copies mailed to any address 
on receipt of price. Catalogue of contents sent free. Other 
nuinbers will rapidly follow. Address all orders to 
RAINARD & SONS, Cleveland, O. 
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Send for Circular and Price List. 





TIN-LINED LEAD PIPE. 


THIS PIPE is lined to one-quarter its 
thickness with pure Block Tin; a metal 
closely resembling silver both in color 
and purity. No water, however pure, 
acts on it. Chemists distil water in Zin 
retorts to secure a pure article. Dentists 
use it for fling teeth. All our cooking 
utensils are coated with it. Fruits anc 
vegetables are preserved in tin cans. 
Lead is never used for such purposes, 

ge owing to its poisonous quality. Why, 
then, use it for water-pipes, when « strong, safe, economical 
substitute is presented ? in ordering or making inquiries 
for price, send bore of pipe required and head or pressure of 
water. Circulars and sample of pipe sent by mail free. 


THE COLWELLS, SHAW & WILLARD MFG CO0., 
213 Centre St., (bet. Canal and Grand Sts.,) New York. 








A Valuable New Book Just Published. 


AMERICAN FRUIT CULTURIST 


By JOHN J. THOMAS, 
Associate Editor of ‘Cultivator and Country Gentleman.” 
NEW EDITION. 

In one handsome Post Octavo Volume of over 500 pages, 
illustrated by 480 accurate engravings. Price, $3.00 by mail, 
free of postage. 

{2 This is the most thorough and complete work on the 
subject published in this country. It covers the whole 
ground of Fruit Culture—containing in a clear, practical, 
and systematic manner the simplest detail as well as the 
more difficult methods of cultivation. It seemsas if noth- 
ing had escaped the attention of its experienced author. 

The AMERICAN Fruit Cutturtst is equally valuable to 
the professional and amateur fruit grower. 

Published by WM. WOOD & CO., 

61 Walker St., New York. 


FOR BOOKSELLERS GENERALLY. 


$9.95 of New Sheet Music, 35 cts. 


Howr’s Musica MONTHLY No. 10 coxTatns: 
Leben _ Waltzes. faust. | I saw Esau kissing Kate. 
Berlin Kinder * Heler Bela. | Far, Far upon the Sea. 
Merchant's “ Gung l. | Roek the Cradle, John. 

10 other pieces. 9 other popular songs, 

12 Songs, usual price,35 cts. each, $4.20. 3 sets of Waltzes, 
75 cts. each, $2.25. 10 other pieces, 35 cts. each, $3.50. Extra 
fine paper, matched to bind with other first-class sheet music. 
Terms, $3.00 per annum iin advance. Clubs of 7, $18.60. 
Single Nos. sent post-paid for 35 cts. Back Nos, supplied. 

ELIAS HOWE, 103 Court St., Boston, and all Music and 
News-dealers, 


Uuion Pacific R. R. Land Grant 


BONDS $1,000 EACH, 
Paying 7 percent interest, running (20) years, and received 
at par for Company’s land, for sale for $780 each. 
DE HAVEN & BROTHER, Bankers, 
40 South 3d St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SALE BY 














tg Honor to who 


Two Gop MEDALS 
AWARDED ONE MACHINE. 


Harder’s Premium Railway Horse Power 
and Combined Thresher and Cleaner, at the 
Great National Trial, at Auburn, July,1866, 
for ** Slow and easy movement of horses, 15 rods less 
than 1% miles per hour. Mechanical Construction of 
the very best kind, thorough and conscientious work- 
manship and material in erery place, —_— —* 
excellent work, &c.,” as shown by oflicial Report o 
Judges. Threshers, Separators, Fanning Mills, Wood 
Saws, Seed Sowers and Planters, all of the best in Mar- 
ket. Catalogue with price, full information, and Judges 
Report of Auburn Trial sent free. Address 

MINARD HARDER. 
Cobleskill, Schoharie Co., N. Y. 





m Honor is Due.” 











Read the advertisement SAFE! SAFE! SAFE! of 
VOTAW & MONTGOMERY, on the last cover page. 








Do you wish to obtain a perfect Piano, one that will stay 
in tune, and give you live-long satisfaction? The Patent 
Arion Piano isthe purest in tone, the most powerful, the 
most clezantly finished, the most durable, and wills tand 
intunelongerthanany other. Write forpamphlet which 
we mail free, and say where you saw this notice. Address 
* Arion Piano-Forte Co.’ 554 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
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TERMS-— (cash before insertion) : 
IN ENGLISH EDITION. 


Ordinary Pages, $1.50 per line. Less than 4 lines, $5. 
Ope . Pages (open without cutting), $'2 per line. 

Page next to Reading Matter, lust Page, and 2d andsd 
Cover Pages—$2.50 per agate line of space for each inser- 
tion.—Last Cover Puge—§$3.00 per agate line of space. 

IN GERMAN EDITION. 


Ordinary Pages, % cents per line, Less than four lines, 
$1.00 for each insertion, 

Business Notices and Last Page, 40 cents per line for each 
insertion. 





TEE 
RAILROAD CLUTHES WASHER, 











NEAT. NOVEL, and SIMPLE in its construction; 
does the work with ease and rapidity. It is the only ma- 
chine by which the weight of the water is secured to save a 
large amount of labor in washing. 

NEW STYLE 
Universal Clothes Wringer, 
with solid white rubber rolls. 


FERRY & CO., 
No. 35 CORTLANDT ST., N. Y. 


Agents wanted in every town. Send for Circular. 


UNIVERSAL 








CLOTHES. WRINGER. 





mae only Wringer which has the Patent Stop, 
to prevent the cogs from entirely separating. 

The only Wringer with Rowell’s improved double gear 
with alternate tecth in the same cog, which cannot be thrown 
out of gear. 

“It really merits all the good that can be said of it."— 
Moore's Rural New- Yorker. 

“The Universal ‘the best.’"—American Agriculturist. 


Sold by dealers generally. R. C. BROWNING, 
Gen'l Ag’t, 32 Cortlandt St.. New York. 


CARBOLIC SOAPS. 


Carbolic Disinfecting Soap. 


Positively destroys all insect life on Cattle, and cures 
Mange, Scratches and sores of all kinds. 
Boxes of 3 oz. tablets, $3.60. 
Boxes of 10 ts., $4.00. 








a 
Sheep Dip. 

This preparation is far superior to tobacco, not so disa- 
greeable or unpleasant, much less trouble, and more per- 
manent. Cures Scab and destroys Ticks, Lice, etc. Cans of 
5 Bs., $1.25; 10 Bs., $2.25; 50 b. kegs, $10; 200 B. Bbl., $25.00. 





Ointment. 


For cure of Footrot and destruction of the Screw 
Worm. 1 DP. cans, 50c.; 3 bs., $1.00; 5 Bs., $1.25. 
Manufactured under license solely by 
JAMES BUCHAN & CO. 
Address all orders to 
BOWMAN & BLEWETT, Sole Agts., 
52 Barclay St., New York. 
Pamphlets furnished. 


THE 
a HUSBANDRY 
Br GEORGE E. WARING, Jz. 


Of Ogden Farm, Agricnitural Engineer of Central Park, 
N. Y.; author of “Draining for Profit and for Health,” &c. 
le for Farmers, young and old.in every department 

Of agriculture. 600 nages and 109 Tilnstrations and maps. 
ts Wanted. E. BR. TREAT &CO.. Publishers, 654 Broad- 








way, N.Y. W.T. KEENER, 154 Madison St., Chicago, Ll. 


Iowa and Nebraska Lands 
FOR SALE. 


By ACT OF CONGRESS, the U. S. Government has 
granted to fle BURLINGTON AND MISSOURI 
RIVER RAILROAD CO., nearly TWO MILLION 
ACRES of choice prairie and timber lands, lying in the 
south-half of Iowa and south-east part of Nebraska. 

Through this healthy and rich region this great railway is 
now constructed 340 miles, and will be rapidly extended to, 
or near Fort Kearney, making its entire length about 500 
miles on an east and west line. 

These lands, mostly prairie, extend 20 miles north and 20 
miles south of the railway in alternate sections of 640 acres, 
and are sold at low prices in one or more tracts of 40 acres 
each, to suit buyers, ona long credit of 10 years at 6 per 
cent interest. For the first two years annual interest is re- 
quired in advance, and then, at the commencement of the 
third year, only one-ninth of the principal with annual and 
decreasing interest is payable, as per following example. 
Say, that 40 acres of land @ $10 per acre = $100, is bought 
on long credit of ten years, on April 1st, 1870, the payments 
will be due as follows: 

Interest. Amount 


















April 1. 1870, pay 6 per cent interest on 
$400.. ae ae $24 00 $24 00 

April 1, 18 AS 
EE clictisseahaves chucebonesss es 24 00 24 00 

Then one-ninth of principal, as follows: 

oS | Sas $44 44 $21 34 $65 78 
aime 44 45 18 67 63 12 
sie 4 44 44 16 00 60 44 
~ 44 45 13 33 57 7 
“ 44 44 10 67 55 11 
a 44 45 8 00 52 45 
we 44 44 5 33 49 47 
me 44 45 2 66 47 11 
vi 4444 ..... 44 44 
$400 00 $144 00 $544 00 


If SO acres are bought at $5 per acre, or if 160 acres are 
bought at $2.50 per acre, the payments will be due when and 
for the same amounts as on the above forty acres at $10 per 
acre. 

If payment in full is made at date of purchase, twenty per 
cent deduction is allowed from the long or ten years’ credit 
price. 

Correspondence is invited, and promptly and cheerfully 
answered. 

Apply to, or address with stamp, 

GEO. S. HARRIS, 
Land Commissioner B. & M. R. R. Co., 
Burlington, Iowa,orat Plattsmouth,Nebraska. 


OUR 
OUR SPECIALTIES FOR 


JUNE. 


Expanding Horse Hoe, 


The best Steel Tooth Cultivator. 
Price $15. 


Clipper Horse Hay Fork, 


Price $12. 


Clipper Mowers and Reapers. 


From $105 to $200. 
Swift's Lawn Mowers, 


For Hand, Pony, or Horse, from $25 to $310. 


Potato Digging Plow, 


Price $15. 


Ralston’s Sheep Shears, 


Price $5. 


Steel Tooth Horse Rakes, 


$45. 


Hay Tedders, 
$90. 





The Blanchard Churn, 


5 sizes—from 2 gallons at $6, to 18 gallons at $10, 


Together with the Largest Assortment of Implements, 
Seeds and Fertilizers in New York, for the Plantation, Farm, 
Garden or Orchard. 

Special Circulars and full information sent on receipt of 
stamps, 


R. H. Allen & Co., 


189 & 191i Water St., 
P. O. Box 376. 


New York. 








Empire Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 
OF NEW YORK. 





139 Broadway, 
of Excellence, 


Office, - = = = 


Success the Criterion 





The EMPIRE has achieved a success unparalleled in the his. 
tery of Life Insurance. 3349 Policies were issued 
in the first Twelve Months, insuring 
$7,813,850.00, which is the largest initial year’s business 
ever done by a Life Insurance Company. 


AND WHY NOT? 


Notice the following Liberal Features: 

Ordinary Whole Life Policies absolutely Non-For- 
feitable from payment of the first annual premium, 

All other Policies Non-Forfeitable after two annual 
payments. 

All Policies incontestable for usual causes, and abso- 
lutely.incontestable after two annual premiums, 

All restriction upon travel and residence removed, 
and no permits required. 

One-third of all premiums loaned to the insured, if 
desired, and no notes required. 

No accumulation of Interest on Deferred Premi- 
ums, and no increase of annual payment on any class of 
policies, 

Dividends Accumulative, the surplus being re- 
turned to the Policy-holder, equitably in proportion to his 
contribution thereto. 

The business of the Company conducted upon the Mutual 
Plan. 


Example] of the Non-Forfeiture Plan of the 
Empire. 
Age of the Party insured, 35—Ordinary Whole-Life Policy, 


One Annual Premium Will ( 2yearsand 8 days, 

im “ Premiums continue sf ce 

Three ‘ ad the policy ; 6 ‘ “7 = 

Four “ oe i n § “ 46 “ 

Five “ - force l10 os + 5 

FIRST-CLASS AGENTS WANTED in all parts of the coun- 
try. Apply at the Home Office, 139 Broadway. 





OFFICERS: 
G. HILTON SCRIBNER, President. 
GEO. W. SMITH, Vice-President, 
SIDNEY W. CROFUT, Sceretary. 
L. H. WATERS, Actuary, 
THOS. K. MARCY, M.D., Medical Exam’r. 
EVERETT CLAPP, Superintendent. 


O ORGANISTS! A Long-Felt Need 
Supplied. 
CLARKE’S SHORT VOLUNTARIES for 
the:PIPE, OR REED ORCAN. 


Designed chiefly as Opening Voluntaries and Responses 
for delicate and expressive stops. EASY AND PLEASING. 
Selected and Arranged by WM. H. CLARKE, Author of the 
“New Method for Reed Organs.” Price in boards, $1.50. 
Sent post-paid on receipt of price. OLIVER DITSON & 
CO., Boston, CHAS, H. DITSON & CO., New York. 


MACY HAS IT. 


Macy has it. 
Macy has it. 
Macy has it. 
Macy has it. 
Macy has it. 
Macy has it. 
Macy has it. 
Macy has it. 
Macy always has it. 








Every new thing, 

If you order anything, 

Any advantage in price, 

We buy and sell for cash— 

Every new book, 

Everything in Lace Goods, 

Hosiery, Gloves, Underwear, 

Small Wares, Trimmings, &c. 

All at popular prices— 

Cash orders, by Mail, or Express. 
R. H. MACY, 14th St. & 6th Ave., New Y 


ork. 
PHE _POQUONNOC a 
FISH COMPANY 


SELLS the Spawn of Trout and the young fish; 
STOCKS Ponds and Streams with Black Bass; 
INSTRUCTS Pupils in Fish_Culture, and 
EXAMINES Sites for Fish Farms, and 
BUYS and sells the same, and 
LAYS OUT PONDS. 
W. CLIFT, Mystic Bridge, Conn. 





Address 


























HARRIS ON THE PIG. 


BREEDING, REARING, MANAGEMENT, AND IMPROVEMENT. 
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WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS. 





By JOSEPH HARRIS, Moreton Farm, Rocusster, N. Y. 


This is the only American treatise upon the breeding, rearing, and management of swine, and is by one thoroughly familiar with the whole subject. The points of the various 
English and American breeds are thoroughly discussed, and the great advantage of using thorough-bred males clearly shown. The work is equally valuable to the farmer who 


keeps but a few pigs, and to the breeder on an extensive scale. 


CON TEN TS: 








Cnuarten I.—Introductory. Cuarter X.—The Modern Breeds of English Pigs. Crarter XIX.—English Experience in Pig Feeding. 
Cuapter JI.—Breeds of Pigs. CuapTER XI.—Breeds of Pigs in the United States. “| Cuaprer XX.—Live and Dead Weight of Pigs. 
Cuapten III.—The Form of a Good Pig. CHAPTER XII.—Experiments in Pig Feeding. CuarTER XXI.—Breeding and Rearing Pigs. 
Cuarter IV.—Desirable Qualities in a Pig. CuapTer XIII.—Lawes and Gilbert’s Experiments in | CHarrer XXII.—Management of Thorough-bred Pigs. 
Cuarter V.—Large vs. Small Breeds and Crosses. Pig Feeding. CHAPTER XXIII.—Profit of Raising Thorough-bed Pigs. 
CuartTer VI.—Value of a Thorough-bred Pig. CHAPTER XIV.—Sugar as Food for Pigs. CHAPTER XXIV.—Cooking Food for Pigs. 
CHAPTER VII.—Good Pigs Need Good Care. CHAPTER XV.—The Value of Pig Manure. CHAPTER XXV.—Summary. 
CuapTer VIII.—The Origin and Improvement of our | CHaprErR XVI.—Piggeries and Pig Pens. CHAPTER XXVI.—Appendix. 

Domestic Pigs. CHAPTER XVII.—Swill Barrels, Pig Troughs, etc. 
Cuaptrer IX.—Improvement of English Breeds of Pigs. CHAPTER XVIII.—Management of Pigs. Price, Post-paid, $1.50. 





HOW CROPS FEED. 


A TREATISE ON THE ATMOSPHERE AND THE SOIL AS RELATED TO THE NUTRITION OF AGRICULTURAL PLANTS. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 


By SAMUEL W. JOHNSON, M. A,, 


. 
PROFESSOR OF ANALYTICAL AND AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY IN THE SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC ScHooL OF YALE COLLEGE; CHEMIST TO THE CONNECTICUT STATE AGRICULTU- 
RAL SOCIETY; MEMBER OF THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES. 


The work entitled ‘‘ How Crops Grow,” has been received with very great favor, not only in America, but in Europe. It has been republished in England under the joint 
Editorship of Professors Church and Dyer, of the Royal Agricultural College, at Cirencester, and a translation into German is soon to appear, at the instigation of Professor von 
Liebig. The Author, therefore, puts forth this volume—the companion and complement to the former—with the hope that it also will be welcomed by those who appreciate the 
scientific aspects of Agriculture, and are persuaded that a true Theory is the surest guide to a successful Practice. 


CONTENTS. 
DIVISION I. | CHAPTER ITl.—Onretn AND Formation oF Sorts. The Free Water of the Soil in its Relations to Vegetable 
Nutrition. The Air of the Soil. Non-nitrogenous Or- 
ganic Matters. Humus. The Ammonia of the Soil. 
Nitric Acid (Nitrates) of the Soil. Nitrogenous Or- 
ganic Matters of the Soil. Available Nitrogen, Decay 


The Atmosphere as Related to Vegetation, Chemical and Mineralogical Elements of Rocks. Kinds 
and Characters of Rocks. Conversion of Rocks into 


CHAPTER I.—Atmospneric Am As Foop or PLants, | 
| ~$ . : . _ 
| Soil. Incorporation of Organic Matter with the Soil. 


Chemical Composition of the Atmosphere. Relations of 


Oxygen Gas, Nitrogen Gas, Atmospheric Water, Car- | CHAPTER III.—Kinps or Sos, THEM DEFINITION AND of Organic Matters. Nitrogenous Principles of Urine. 

bonie Acid Gas, and Atmospheric Ammonia to Veg- | CLASSIFICATION. Nutritive Value of Ammonia Salts and Nitrates. 

etable Nutrition? Ozone. Compounds of Nitrogen | 

and Oxygen in the Atmosphere. Other Ingredients of | Distinctions of Soils based upon the Mode of their For- | CHAPTER VI.—Tue Som as a Source or Foop to 

the Atmosphere. Recapitulation of the Atmospheric mation or Deposition ; and upon Obvious or External Crops: INGREDIENTS WHOSE ELEMENTS ARE DeE- 
7 Characters. RIVED FROM Rocks. 


Supplies of Food to Crops. Assimilation of Atmos- 
"1 * View of the Relations of the ¥ " 
r View of the Relations of the | e77ApTER IV.—PaystcaL CHARACTERS OF THE SoIL. 


pheric Food. Tabu General View of the Constitution of the Soil as Related 









Atmospheric Incredients to the Life of Plants. idcuaub iis tnauteiied fw “4 ry to Vegetable Nutrition. Aqueous Solution of the Soil. 
7 res : Weight of Soils. State of Division. bsorption of Va- : eaten am ta me Z 
CHAPTER II.—Tur Armosrnerr as Piystcan.ty Re- | r of Water. Condensation of Gases one of Re- Relation of the Hel a eee See — 

LATED TO VEGETATION. Rae Ze rs ji iM gas Sol oe 2 bilityt Insoluble in Acids. Reactions by which the Solubility 
Manner of Absorption of Gaseous Food by Plants one Pf: vn ar I oc “ee eee cage : id % of the Elements of the Soil is altered. Solvent Effects 
bet ee | Laquid Water. ae ee. Capillary ower. Changes of Various Substances. Absorptive and Fixing Power 
DIVISION II. | of Bulk by Drying and Frost. Relations to Heat. of Soils. Review and Conclusion. 
The Soil as Related to Vegetable Produc- | CHAPTER V.—Tue Som as A Source oF Foop To 
tion, Crops: INGREDIENTS WHOSE ELEMENTS ARE OF 
CHAPTER I.—Inrropvucrory. } ATMOSPHERIC ORIGIN. Price, Post-paid, $2.00. 


ORANGE JUDD & COMPANY, 245 Broadway, New York. 
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PURITY AND HEALTH. 


CARBOLIC SOAPS 


Saponaceous Compounds 


or 


Carbolic and Cresylic Acids. 


Disinfectant, Insect Destroyer, Pre- 


ventive of Fungus, etc, 


Carbolic Acid has been known by chemists for many years, 
but itis only recently that it has been thoroughly investi- 
gated by them and its peculiar qualities in the departments 
of hygiene and medicine recognized. Enlightened physi- 
cians everywhere to-day employ it as the best disinfectant 
known ; as an azymotic, that is, fatal to all low forms of ani- 
mal and vegetable life, aud an antiseptic, that is, opposed to 
decay or putrefaction. While the purer forms of Carbolic 
Acid are preferably employed for the toilet, the Laundry, 
and the medicinal wants of man, the Impure Carbolic Acid, 
containing a mixture of Cresylic Acid, has been found more 


effectual in destroying insect life, and better for use on ani- 


mals, since it is of a more astringent nature. 

Frequent mention_has been made in the columns of the 
American Agricuiturist of Carbolic Compounds, as being 
valuable for destroying insects on animals and plants, and 
for other purposes. For some months past we have been 
investigating the merits of these preparations with the fol- 
lowing results. 

Carbolic Acid is extracted from gas-tar, to which it gives 
the peculiar odor perceived on burning the tar. In its ordi- 
nary form it could not be readily applied, and hence was not 
available for common use. About three years since, Messrs. 
JAMES BUCHAN & CO., of New York, well known as ex- 
tensive manufacturers of family soaps, conccived the idea of 
combining this acid in saponaceous compounds. By long and 
careful experimenting, they succeeded in producing soaps 
in various forms, possessing the active properties of this 
acid, and thus bringing it within the reach of all classes. 
These compounds have been patented. 

We have watched with great interest the results of vari- 
ous applications of these compounds, knowing that if suc- 
ceasful, they would be of incalculable benefit to the commu- 
nity. By tests made under our own supervision, and the re- 
ports of careful observers, we believe it to be established 
that these Cresylic Compounds are 





Ist. Complete Disinfectants.—They not only re- 
move all noxious odors from sinks, privies, stables, etc., but 
will destroy all infection in clothing, rooms, etc., washed 
with their solution, Thus, contagion from Small Pox, Typhus 
Fever, Cholera, and other diseases, may be effectually pre- 
vented. They are used in the New York and other Hospitals 
for these purposes. 


2d. Insect Destroyers.—An animal washed with 
Carbolic Soap will be entirely freed from all vermin. It 
will destroy ticks on sheep, fleas on dogs, lice on cattle or 
poultry roaches, ants, bed-bugs, etc.,in rooms. It repels 
fiies from animals, and thus is especially useful in case of 
wounds or sores from any cause. 


3a. Preventive of Fungus Growth.—On this 
point we ask for further experiment. We feel confident this 
soap, properly applied, will prevent smut in wheat, mildew 
on vines, and similar parasitic growth, and trust that exper- 
imenters will furnish the result of their trials. 

4th. Cleaning Sores, ctc.—For washing ulcers and 
other foul sores, and preventing gangrene in wounds, etc., 
Carbolic Soap is, we believe, unequaled. We know also that 
it has been successful wherever used, for footrot in sheep, 
and mange, itch, ring-worm, and other skin diseases. 


RECOMMENDATIONS of 
_Cresylic Compounds, the following are 


From numerous 


selected as being specially valuable. 


Frve Pornts Hovsz or Inpusrry, 155 Worth St. 
: New York, Nov. 15, 1867. 
Mrsers. Buowan & Co.—Géntlemen—Some months since 
we purchased a large buliding which had been used asa 
fonement establishment for thirteen years, and was occupied 








by some ninety families. We tore away partitions, turning 
between three and four hundred rooms into less than one 
hundred. We found the walls and floors perfectly infested 
with vermin. We used freely, in cleansing, the CARBOLIC 
SOAPS, manufactured by your firm, and with the very best 
results, as the bugs, ctc., have entirely disappeared. We 
propose to continue its use in cleaning our dormitories, hop- 
ing then to keep clear of a plague so common to all house- 
keepers in cities. Ss. B. HALLIDAY, Supt. 
Corpus Curistr, Texas, March 15, 1868. 
Messrs. JAMES Bucuan & Co.—Genticmen: Your Sheep 
Dip is wonderful in its effects. I have dipped 2,150 heaa with 
fleeces on their backs. It is now three 
yet. Your Dip is far superior to 


nine months’ weeks 
since, and no scratching as 
tobacco, not so disagreeable or unplcasant, much less trouble 
and more permanent. 
I have used it on horses when diseased with a species of 
mange or itch, and it has the same good effect as on sheep. 
Fr, W. SHAEFFER, 





Wrnpsor Locks, Conn., Noy. 23, 1869. 
Messrs. JAMES BucHAN & Co.—-Gents—I have used your 
SHEEP DIP for two years, and think it is the best prepara- 
tion that I know of for destroying Ticks and Lice on sheep 
and cattle. It is far preferable to Tobacco, and should think 
it would be a sure cure for scab. BURDETT LOOMIS. 


OFFICE BROOKLYN City RAILROAD COMPANY, 
November 12, 1868. 

I take great pleasure in recommending the CARBOLIC 
DISINFECTING Soaps, manufactured by Jas. Buchan & Co., 
for the cure of all external diseases to which horses are sub- 
ject. L tried the Ointment on a horse with a severe fistula on 
his shoulder as a first test, and with entire success. And I 
cannot speak in sufliciently strong terms of its healing qual- 
ities, in all cases of galls, scratches, bruises, swellings, etc. 
Lam using the soap in all of our stables. 

No person owning a horse should be without these soaps ; 
for, in my long experience with horses, I have never found 
any thing to compare with them. HENRY PALMER, 

** Supt. Horses Brooklyn City R. R. Co.” 


New York, Dec. 1, 1869. 
Messrs. BowMAN & BLEWETT.—Gentlemen—Haying used 
your Carbolic Laundry Soap in our Laundry for the past 
two months, and finding its cleansing properties so far s2- 
perior to any soap we have ever used, we take the very 
greatest pleasure in recommending it to every laundry and 
family in the country. Our goods are whiter by far, more 
easily and thoroughly cleansed from every stain, grease 
spots, etc., and this too with 50 per cent less soap, and our 

premises are kept sweet and clean by its use. 
Yours respectfully, ANDRUS BROTHERS. 





On the use of disinfectants, the following is the testimony 
of Dr. Etisua Harris, Registrar of the Metropolitan Board 
of Health, New York City: 

“TuE DISINFECTING AND ANTISEPTIC POWER OF Goop 
CARBOLIC ACID I8 SO GREAT THAT ONE PART OF IT TO 
Firry orn ONE HuNDRED Pants Is SUFFICIENT FOR ORDI- 
NARY PURPOSES.” 


Desiring that our readers should be benefited by the ex- 
tended introduction of what we believe to beso valuable, 
we have established a general agency for the sale of these 
compounds, keeping them constantly on hand, and are pre- 
pared to fill orders at wholesale or retail, at the following 
prices. 

Sheep Dip, for Curing Scab and Destroying Insects 
on Sheep. 








Pe MTG iicincandccccsedssnesesesacene $1.25 
19 “ id a ca 
50 “* Kegs 10.00 
POO EE: noeiaskssvancswasekascesns . 30.00 


Proportions are 1 h Dip to 5 gallons water for 5 to 10 Sheep, 
if they are very large and hevily fleeced. For ordinary 
sized animals, or those recently shorn, 1 & Dip will take 8 
to 10 gallons water. Tle solution must be graded according 
to the age and ‘condition of the animal. 





Plant Protector.—In solution for destroying and re- 
pelling insects from Trees or Plants. 

In 1 i. Canisters, @50 cts.; in 3 .Canisters, @ $1.00; larger 
packages same price as Sheep Dip. See above, 


Cresylic Ointment, for Cure of Footrot, etc. In 
solution for killing Insects, etc., onstock. In 1 ) Canisters, @ 
50 cts.; in 3 B Canisters, $1; in 5 ® Canisters, $1.25. 


Carbolic Disinfecting Soap.—In tablets for con- 
venient use in washing Horses, Dogs, Pigs, etc., destroying 
Insects of all kinds, protecting from Flies, curative of Sores, 
Scratches, and Chafes of all kinds. In boxes, 8 doz. tablets, 
$3.60; in boxes of 1 Ib bars, 19 cach, $4.00. 


Carbolic Laundry Soap, for the Laundry, etc.; 60 hb 
boxes, 14 cts. per. 21 % boxes, and ia 10 paper boxes con- 
taining 6 tbs. each, packed in a case, 15 cts. per BD. 


Carbolic Toilet Soap, perfamed, two sizes, $2 
and $4 per dozen, in boxes of 3 dozen each, 


Carbolic Bath Soap, $1,50 per dozen, In boxes of 3 
dozen each. 


Address orders to 


ORANGE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broadway, New York, 


== 


WARING’S 


BOOKS FOR FARMERS, 


| DRAINING FOR PROFIT 
DRAINING FOR HEALTH, 


sy GEO. E. WARING, Jr., 


1 Park, New York, 






Engineer of the Drainage of Cent 
CONTENTS 
Lanp to by Drainep; Ilow Dratxs Acr; How zo 








Make Drains; Tow Tro Take Carz or Dratns; 
Wuat Drarine Costs; Witt It Pay? Tow vo Marg 
Tires; Rectaimine Sart Mansucs; Uovusr anp Towy 


DRAINAGE. 
EXTRACTS FROM NOTICES LY Tilf PRESS. 
Ie (the author) describes the action of draining upon 

the soil, the construction of si , 

drains, the cost and the profit of thorough drs 





ius and systems of 





making of tiles, and the reclaiming of salt 





treats sensibly of malarial diseases, and closes with a 
chapter which should be widcly read, oa house Crainage 
and town sewerage in theirrelations to the public health, 
[Portland (Me.) Press, 
Nowhere does this book merit a wider circulation than 
in the West. Every year adds to the thousands of dollars 
lost to this State from want of proper surface drainaze, 
to say nothing of the added gain to result froma com: 
plete system of under-drainage. This book will prove 
an aid to any farmer who may consult it. 
[Chicago (2il.) Repubiican, 





A Book that ought to be in the hands of every Farmer, 
SENT POST-PAID, - : - - PRICE, $1.50, 


——e 2 ——— 


EARTH-CLOSETS 


AND 


EARTH-SEW AGE, 


By GEO. E. WARING, Ju. 
INCLUDING: 

Tue Eartu System (Details). 

THE MANURE QUESTION. 

SEWAGE AND CEss-POOL DISEASES. 

THe Dry-Eartn SysTEM For CITIES 

THE DETAILS OF EARTH SEWAGE. 

Tue Puitosopnuy oF THE Earth System. 


With Seventeen Hilustrations, 


(of Ogden Farm), 





AND Towns, 





Paper Covers, Price, Post-paid, 50 cts. 


——_e— 


ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURE 
A BOOK FOR YOUNG FARMERS, 
By GEO. E. WARING, Jn., 


Formerly Agricultural Engineer of the Cen 
New York, 





ral Park, in 


CAREFULLY 
CONTENTS. 
THE PLANT; Tu Soi.; Manunes; Mrecuan 
TIVATION ; ANALYSIS, 


REVISED. 





CAL CUI- 


The foregoing subjects are all discnssed in plain and 
simple language, that any farmer’s boy may understand. 
The book is written by a successful practical farmer, and 
is full of information, good advice, and sound doctrine. 

MNORACE GREELEY says of it: “*Thongh dcaling 
with facts unfamiliar to many, there is no obscure scl 
tence, and scarcely a hard word in the book ; its 254 fair, 
open pages may be read in the course of two evenings 
and thoroughly studicd in the leisure hours of a week; 
and we pity the man or boy, however old or young, who 
can find it dull reading. Tardly any one is so wise that 
he will not learn something of value from its perusal; 10 
onc is so ignorant or undeveloped that he cannot generally 
understand it; and no farmer or farmer’s son can study it 
thoughtfully without being a better and more successful 
cultivator than before.” 

SENT POST-PAID, a 
Address 
ORANGE JUDD & CO., 


245 Broadway, New York, 





PRICE, $1.00, 



























AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


THE PRACTICAL 


POULTRY KEEPER. 


A Complete and Standard Guide to the 








REANAGERIENT OF POULTRY, 





FOR DOMESTIC USE, THE MARKETS, OR EXHIBITION, 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED, 


By L. WRIGHT. CONTENTS 








SECTION I. Cnarter XII.--Brahma Pootras, 


THe GENERAL MANAGEMENT or Do. CuapTer XIII.—Malays. 
mestTic POULTRY WITH A VIEW . — . 
LEST IC Cuaptrr XIV.—Game. 
TO PROFIT. 

a i Cuartrn XV.—Dorkings. 
Cuaptrr I.—Houses and Nuns; and the 


y to keeping 





appliances nece Cuarrer XVI.—Spanish, 

Poultry with success. 

Cuartern XVIL—Damburghs. 

uaptTer II.—On the System of Opera- 

tions and the Selection of Stock. Cuarren XVII.—Polands. 

CuapTer Iil.—The Feeding and General 
Management of adult Fowls. 


Cuarrern XIX.—French Breeds. 
n ; Cuarrer XX.—Bantams. 
Cuarrrr IV.—Incubation, 
. » X¥XT—The * Vari CO 
Cuarter V.—The Rearing and Fatten Cuartrn XXI.—The ‘‘ Various” Class, 
ing of Chickens. 
SECTION IV. 
HAPTER VI.—Dircases of Poultry. SECTION IV 
congeners TURKEYS, ORNAMENTAL POULTRY, AND 
saictiaiataila Water Fow.. 
Cnartrer XXII.—Turkeys, Guinea-fowl, 
Pea-fowl. 


THE BREEDING AND EXHIBITION OF 
PrizE PouttTry. 
Cuartrn XXIIT.—Pheasants. 


Cuarten XXIV.—Water Fowl. 


Cuaprer VIL—Yards and Accommoda- 
tion adapted for Breeding Prize 





Poultry. 
CiarTen VIII.—On the Scientific Prin SECTION V. 
ciples of Breeding, and the effects 


of crossing. 





Tne Hatrcning AND REARING OF 


CyIcKENS ARTIFICIALLY, 
Crarter TX.—On the Practical Sclec- 


tion and care of Breeding Stocix, and 
the Rearing of Chickens for Exhibi- 
tion. 


Cuarrern XXV.—The Incubator and its 
Management. 


Cnarten XXVI. — Rearing Chickens 
Coarter X.—On ‘ Condition,” and the Artificially. 
Preparation of Fow]s for Exhibition ; 
and various other matters connected 
with Shows. 


SECTION VL 


Tnr BrReEDING AND MANAGEMENT 0 


SECTION III. PouLTRY UPON A LARGE SCALE. 


j Ta ij | 4 Pi 
i X Yh Mil aA HA, =Cuartrn XXVII. —Separate Establish- 





DIFFERENT Breeps cr Fow.us z HWM 
De dcseaniaces ihe mi Rp Wiig Ee " \ hy ‘if ROA if) ments for Rearing Poultry. Poultry 
PARISON CF THEIR MERITS AND Prine f AAI ltl /, on the Farm. Conclusion, 
CIPAL DEFECTS. f Wy) Ny LAY SHIN Nh i Mp Ny y 
) eae MOLL Re UT NAL masa 
Cuapren XI.—Cochin Chinas or Shang- k WU ht ij CNY HA HNN + HH 


haes, 


Price, Post-paid, $2.00. 
ORANGE JUDD & COMPANY, 245 Broadway, New York. 





TEGETMEIER’S POULTRY BOOK. 


THE BREEDENG AND MANAGEMENT OF POULTRY, THEIR QUALITIES AND CHARACTERISTICS. 





To which is added “Tux Svanvan» or Excettenck 1x Exuiprrion Birvs.”—Authorized by the Poultry Club. 
By W. B. TEGETMEIER, F. Z. 8. * 
Engiist Evditiom,s Svos With colered Dlustrations by Harrison Wer, and numerous engravings on wood. Price, Post-paid, $9.00. 
— Ay : TPQ @ ONT AN TTP V 
SAUNDERS’ DOMESTIC POULTRY. 
A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE 

\ PREFERABLE BREEDS OF FARM-YARD POULTRY, THEIR HISTORY 
AND LEADING CHARACTERISTICS. 


With complete instructions for breeding and fattening, and preparing for exhibition at Poultry 
-/Shows, etc., derived from the author’s experience and observation, 


By SIMON M. SAUNDERS, 
FULLY ILLUSTRATED Price, Post-paid, paper coyers, 40 cents; cloth, 7 cents, 


ORANGE JUDD & CO, 2438 Broadway, New York, 
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IMPROVED HAY TEDDER. 


Important Improvements! See Pamphlet! 

Spreads from behind the wheels and does not run over the 
grass after itisspread. Wheels 4 feet high. Light draft for 
one horse. Its use enables the Farmer to cut, cure, and store 
moay hay in one day, and adds 20 per cent to value of crop. 
A large farmer says: “ Jts wse in a single season willmorethan 
pay its cost. The enterprising Farmer 2vill not, cannot do 
without it; the longer he puts off buying, the poorer he will 
be.” Itis the most popular Harvesting Machine ever offered. 


Union Mower and Reaper 


Is the height of perfection. Light, easy draft, simple in 
construction, neat and _ accurate in workmanship, conven- 
ient to operate, perfectly adapted to cut on salt marsh, un- 
even hill-side or lawn, Those who have used it pronounce 
it the Most Durable Machine Made. 


Eagle Sulky Hay Rake. 


Light, simple, durable, and cheap. 





Agents wanted to sell any or all of the above. Liberal 
inducements offered to enterprising men. Illustrated pam- 
phiets and terms to Agents mailed upon application. 


DUANE H. NASH, Gen. Agt., 
29 Cortlandt St., New York City. 


H. KILLAM & CO., 


Chestnut St., New Hiaven, Conn. 














We manufacture the finest class of carriages for city use, 
consisting of Landaus, Landaulettes, Clarences, Coaches, 
Coupes, Coupelettes, Barouches, Bretts and Phetons. 
Which we warrant equal in point of style, finish and dura- 
bility to any built in this country. 

Messrs. DEMAREST & WOODRUFF, 628 Broadway, are 
our Agents in New York City. 












EW YORK STATE 
AGRICULTURAL WORKS, 
PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


Railway Chain and Lever 
ZoRSE VOW EZERS, 


Combined Threshers and Winnowers, Overshot Threshers, 
Clover Hullers, Feed Cutters, Saw-Mills, Horse Rakes, 
Horse Pitciforks, Shingle Machines, &c., &c. 

ALBANY 


o ie 7 





a 1 


Buckeye Thresher and Cleaner 


FOR 4 or 6 HORSES. THE BEST, most COMPACT 

and Cheapest. Send for Illustrated Circular. 
BLYMYER, DAY & CO., Mansfield, O. 

Victor Cane Mills, Cook’s Evaporator, Victor Grain Drill, 














BUY THE BEST 


MOWER 
ls OFF] 
X f Wo, 








MAN : RM APIO ee Bape 
UFACTURED BY ADRIANGE PLATT &C0 
es cotta 


Descriptive Circulars forwarded by mail, 


PH CLIPPER MOWERS AND REAPERS. 





The great field trials at Sedalia, Mo., and at Xenia, Ohio, 


in the summer of 1869, where the Clipper met some forty 
competitors, including all the leading machines built, and 
was awarded the First Premiums and Gold Medal—prove 
that the proprietors have been able to sustain, in the fleld, 
_ = of superiority for the Clipper Machine over 
all others. 

Its EXTRAORDINARY LIGHTNESS of draft takes one- 
third of the labor off the team. The adjustability of the 
finger-bar to cut high or low, without stopping the team, is 
worth $25 on any machine. It is the — MOWER that has 
the true center draft, in accordance with correct mechan- 
ical principles. In short, it is the lightest, the most dura- 
ble, the least complicated, the most = , constructed, 
the most symmetrical in design of any implement of its class. 
Farmers, the Clipper is the Horses’ Friend, and you 
cannot afford to ignore their welfare, Send for moe 
Investigate, see or write to some one who has used the Clip- 
per. See the machine yourself before you_buy any other, 

THE CLIPPER MOWER & REAPER CO., 
P. O. Box 6173. “ 154 Chambers St., New York. 


(HE JOHNSTON 
Self-raking Reaper 


is the MOST POPULAR MACHINE of the kind now before 
the public; it has more practical points that universally 
adapt it to the work of reaping grain than all others put 
together. It cuts 


ANY GRAIN THAT GROWS, 


whether high or low, thin or thick. lodged or standing, in 
the MOST SATISFACTORY MANNER; it is easily han- 
dled by an ordinary pair of horses, to cut from 15 to 20 acres 
between sunrise and sunset. It swaths,or lays the grain in 
gavels out of the wav of returning team; is worked by al- 
most any boy or ordinary field hand, or automatically, as 
you prefer. 
Pamphlets to the manufacturers, 

C. C. BRADLEY & SON, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Holbrook’s Regulator Seed Drill. 


A perfect hand-machine for sowing with regularity and in 
proper quantity, Beet, Carrot, Onion, Parsnip, Turnips, 
Sage, Spinach, Sorghum, Broom-Corn, Peas, Beans, etc. It 
is very simple, compact, durable, easy to operate, and shows 
the seed as it drops to prevent any mistake or failure, ridges 
the earth overmtiie seed, and marks the rows straight any 
width desired. All springs, slides, reeds, and brushes dis- 
pensed with. Price $12.00. 


A Hand Cultivator. 


Animproved implement to weed between the rows and 
mellow the soil. It expands from 8 to 14 inches in width, is 
simple and efficient. Price $6.09. Manufactured and sold 
by F. F. HOLBROOK & CO., Boston, Mass. 

(2 Sent on receipt of price by P.O. money order or 
otherwise. 


FRANK COE’S AMMONIATED BONE 
@ SUPERPHOSPHATE, price $56 per ton. 
FISH GUAN 











ENOCH COE 


tL) 
eerste pure, $35 per ton. 
. Williamsburg, N. Y. 


For salo 








For further particulars send for Descriptive | 








\\ 





ay 
@HEEP SHEARS, wit THUMB-PIECE, 
MANUFACTURED BY 


HENRY SEYMOUR & (0. 


52 BEEKMAN ST., NEW YORK. 
Two first Premiums awarded at American Institute Fair, 
October, 1867 and 1869. 





“VALUABLE AND WELL-MADE IMPLEMENTS.” 
HORACE GREELEY, Pres't, 





“The Sheep Shears work*splendidly, and I would not ask 
for any better, so says Mr. Jepson, who shears our sheep and 
he has sheared thousands.” Resp’y_yours, 

Signed) L. A. CHASE, 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 





Twelve First Premiums at twelve different State Fairs 
Oct. and Nov., 1868. Highest recemmendations trom Hon’ 
H. S. RANDALL, Pres’t Wool Growers’ Assdciation and 
Author of the Practical Shepherd. 

2 Every pair warranted. Sent free by mail on receipt of 

$2.25, $2.50, $2.50, $2.75. 
4 in., Sits 5 in., 6 in. 
Length of Blade—Thumb-piece, 

SHEEP TOE SHEARS, $2 per pair. 

Send Post-oftice Order, Itegistered Letter, or Draft, ig 
possible. 


HOLBROOK’S PREMIUM 
HORSE HOE, 


FOR THE CULTIVATION OF 

Corn, Potatoes, and the various kinds of Root Crops. Is 
extensively used. Price $12.00. 

It cannot be clogged or choked with weeds, witch grass, 
stubb'ie, sods, or manure, running free and clear in all kinds 
of soil, and is the most valuable implement ever invented 
for destroying witch grass. 

The rear plows can be expanded from 15 to 86 inches in 
width; they are also reversible, s0 that the soil may be 
turned towards or from the row at pleasure, the wheel 
gauging the depth from 3 to 7 inches. 

A pair of extra Jarge rear plows, made for hilling up, 
$1.50. An extra large middle plow to furrow, and use 
among potatoes, $1.50. ' : 

It isa complete pulverizer of the soil, and is generally pre- 
ferred to the crossing plow, or to the harrow, in mellowing 
the surface of plowed land preparatory to putting in the 
crop, and for covering manure near the surface without 
disturbing the inverted sod or other vegetation previously 
buried by the plow. . 

ce A farmer cannot afford to do without one. 

Manufactured and sold by 

F. F. HOLBROOK & CO., Boston, Mass, 


FRUIT BASKETS. 








et 











QUART. PINT. 1g Pint, 


GRT THE VERY Best. In nothing does this injunction 
better apply than in the selection of a basket for marketin 
small fruits. It is an undeniable fact that no article a 
offered for this purpose comes so near perfection as THE 
BEECHER NEER FRUIT BASKET. These 
baskets are not only cheap, but combine greate™ strength, 
beauty, owing By and capability for ventilation than any 
other known style, hence for use and convenience are by 
far the most economical made. _Full measure gquaranteed— 
no “short quarts” when the Beecher Basket is used. We 
have the voluntary testimony of many of the largest grow- 
ers and commission fruit-dealers sustaining our claims for 
these baskets. In short, they are the basket,—try them and 
prove the cerrectness of above statements. Light, neat, 
and strong, crates of various sizes to accompany baskets, 
on hand, and made to order. 

Send for circular and price list te 


THE BEECHER BASKET COMPANY, 
Westville, Conn. 


Improved Foot Lathes, 


With Slide, Rest, and Fittings. Elegant, dura- 
ble, cheap and portable. Just the thing for 
the Artisan or Amateur Turner. 
Send for descriptive circular. . 
N. H. BALDWIN, Laconia, N, H. 


Cw Co. 


Motive Power for Nothing. 


Our Patent, Self-rerulating, Storm-defying Wind-mill is 
superior for pumping water for Railroads, Country Res 
dences, Hotels, Farms, Stock-Fields, Drainage, Irrigation, 
etc. For circulars address 5 

“CONTINENTAL WIND-MILL CO, 
5 College Place, corner Park Place, New York. 


Holbrook’s Swivel Plows- 


Leave no “dead furrows” “nor ridges,” turn furrow 
slices flat on level land, lay the fields down level and smooth 
for the Mowing Machine, Hay Tedder, etc., work equally 
well on side-hill, save considerable time, pulverize thor 
oughly, will not clog, and equalize the work of team. 
sizes, from a Garden Plow one horse, to a Plow for four 
cattle, Manufactured and Sold hy 
F. F, HOLBROOK & CO., Boston, Mass 
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Standard Churn of our Country. 


JULIEN CHURN 





AND BUTTER WORKER. 


This Churn is the Best Manufactured, the Handsomest, 

the Strongest, the Most Efficient and 
MOST DURABLE CHURN MADE! 
A perfect Butter Maker. A perfect Butter Worker & Salter. 
Quickly cleaned, ea aaily oper rated: a ome can work it. 
OF SIZES 

No. 2 holds 8 gallons and churns 5. No.3 holds 10 gallons 
and Chane t i. No.4 holds 18 gallons and churns 10. 

DAIRY CHURNS.—No. 5 Dairy holds 16 gallons, churns 13 

allons. No. 6 Dairy halds 28 gallons, churns 20 gallons. 

{o. 7 Dairy holds 38 gallons, churns 80 gallons. The Dairy 
Churns have a Balance Wheel and Gear Improved Dog 
Powers for Sale. JULIEN CHURN CO., 

WM. C. CHAMBERLAIN, Gen. Agt., Meagan Towa. 

WHOLESALE AGENTs.—Griffing & Co., New York. Mars- 
ton & Peck Bros., Chicago. Samuel Cupple s, St. Louis. G. 
E. mchineon, Cleveland. — & Hamilton San Francis- 
co, Cal. W. W. Knox, Pittsbur, 

(ar Send icine for Butter \ Ce 's Manual. 


Universal Family Scales are to be- 
come Household Words. 


Family 








12 Ib. “a $4. 
mM 
ee 
25 Ib = $5 
ae e am le 
oa 
nae 
50 Ib. $7. 


Look at this for your own benefit. 

“The UNIVERSAL FAMILY SCALE is worthy the et 
attention of all housekeepers. It is a new and desirable 
article for use in families; is the most complete thing of the 
kind we ever saw, and should be in every house in the na- 
tion. It has a tace like a clock, and is so simple that a child 
can use it."—New York Independent. 

Canvassers and Local agents wanted, to whom liberal 
terms will be given and territory cuaranteed by certificates. 
Sample Scale sent on receipt of price. Send stamp for pam- 
phiet and terms to GEO. W. LEONARD, Gen’! Agt., 

P. O. Box 2,833, 32 Cortlandt St., New York. 











Buy the NOVELTY WRINGER, or at least take 
it on trial with any or all others, and keep the Best. Jor 
sale everywhere, 

N. B. PHELPS & CO.,, 
Gen. Ag’ts, 17 Cortlandt St., New York. 


INVALIDS’ TRAVEL- 


ING CHAIRS. from $15 to $40, for in 
and out-door use. Any one having 
use of the hands can propel and guide 
one. Having no use of the hands, any 
child of tive years can push a grown 
person =. Invalids’ Carriages to 
order, Pat. Carrying Chairs, State 
i case, and send stamp for circu- 


ar, 
STEPHEN W. SMITH, 
No, 90 William Street, 
New York. 
pt ENT TRON RAILING.—New mode of ee 


struction. New Designs, New style of Gate, &c., all 
Patented. Send stamp for circular 0 8. MACFERE “AN, 


1,307 1,307 Mz arket St., Philadelphia, Penn. 
Q = 
puncan) -MaNTy 
“G0, 
MADE 














oe OG ‘y 
Jonn co.) 
~~ \O 
With our Stencil and Key Check Ontfit. Circulars Free. 
___STAF FFORD MF’G CO., 66 Fulton Street, New York. 


Waters -PROOF BUILDING PAPER (no tar) 
for inside and out. C. J FAY, Camden, N. J. 





WHO STOLE MY UMBRELLA 


will never be asked by those who use 


The Patent Umbrella Lock Stand. 


The picture an- 
nexed will explain 
the construction 
better than words. 
Each umbrella in 
the stand is SE- 
CURED by lock 
and key, and No 
TWO KEYS ARE 
ALIKE. 

When the lock is 
open, the key is in- 
side ready for use: 
and when the um- 
brellais placed and 
the lock closed, the 
key is thrown out 
to the depositor, 
who must replace 
it in order to get 
his umbrella. 

This invention 
combines with a 
tasteful Umbrella 
Stand, perfect se- 
curity against the 
loss ofan umbrella. 
It is suited to Prr- 
VATE DWELLINGS, 

BOARDING- 
Hovsets, ScHoo.s, 
OFFICES, CoUNT- 

ING-Rooms, 
STOREs, HoreELs, 
CHURCHES, THEA: 
TRES,CONCERT and 
LECTURE Rooms, 
PUBLIC BuILb- 
INGS, etc. 

Umbrellas need 
no longer be ex- 

osed to theft, nor 

e hidden away 
wet,nor kept in the 
hand to soil or ruin 
a carpet. 

Thestand ismade 
in every desirable 
size and style, and 
is kept on sale by 

Ie all the enterprising 

Hardware and House- Porting Establishments in the 

country. Jobbers, generally, are supplied with it. Circu- 

lars ire un! no lication to the manuf ucturers or their agents. 
Bat & SMITH MANUFACTURING CO. 


44 Murray St., New York. : a 
54 Randolph St., Chicago. Portland, Conn. 
CHARLES FE. ADAMS, 20 Milk St., Boston, Mass, 
Agents: 
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KEEn & Haqaerry, Baltimore, Ma. 








In Flavor is Rich, Full, and Aromatic, 
Always Delicious! Always Uniform! 
UNRIVALED IN QUALITY. REASONABLE IN PRICE. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
THE GREAT ARABIAN COFFEE CO., 
289 Greenwich St., New York. 


LF ee CTA 1M acHINe 


For Family a eee. 5M Knits everything. 
AGENTS WANT and sample stocking FREE. 
Address HINKLE rg KNITTING MACHINE CO., Bath, Me., 
or 116 Broadway, New-York 


GREAT CHANCE FOR AGENTS !—$%5 
to $200 per month. We want to employ a good agent 
in every County in the U. S. on commission or salary 
to introduce our World-renowned Patent White 
Wire Clothes Lines; will last a hundred years. If 
you want rofitable and 1 Picorent employment, ad- 
dress HUDSON RIVER WIRE CO., 75 William St., 
New York, or 16 Dearborn St., Chicago, Llinois, 


per Month guaranteed. 
$100 to $25 Sure pay. Wages paid 
weekly to Agents everywhere selling our Patent, Silver 


Mould White Wire Clothes Lines. Business permanent. For 
full particulars, address Girard Wire Mills, Philadelphia, Pa, 














ANTED—AGents to sell a thoroughly good 

domestic article, wanted in every family. No com- 
petition. Exclusive territory given. Business very pleasant. 
Agents have sold 8 doz., netting $30 profit per day. One 
sold 350 inasmall town; another 1, in 5 towns; another 
31 in calling on 383 families. Cost of the outfit; $3. No 
danger of imposition. Best of references — Send for 
Circular to 102 Washington street. Boston. 

LiTTLEFIELD ‘& DAME. 





LL WANTING FARMS.—9,000 acres, good 
soil, mild climate, 34 miles south of Philadelphia. Price 
only $25 peracre. Also improved farms. The place is grow- 
ing more rapidly than almost any other _ in the United 
States. Thousands are settling. Addre 
C.K. LANDIS, Vineland, N. J. 





See the SAFE! SAFE! SAFE! advertisement of Votaw 
& MONTGOMERY, On last cover page. 





Special Notice to Farmers! 


Weare daily in receipt of so many letters from Farmers 
and others making inquiries as to quality, pee whether 
we can send asingle pair, &c., that we find an utter im- 
nossibility to answer them. We take this anaes of reach- 
ng all. Having now made the necessary arrangements to 
send single pairs, we expect to have a pair of “CHaMPIONS” 
on the feet of every reader of the “* AGRICULTURIST.” 





(Patented May 29th, 1866.) 


The “CHamprons ” are made in the most DURABLE MAN- 
NER and of the very BEST MATERIAL, and eyery pair 


WARRANTED. 


Every pair contains a heavy SoLE-LEATHER COUNTER. 
We use nothing but the very BEst Hemlock and Oak Tan- 
ned Kip. Our N. K. CaF is a flesh split, finished on the 
flesh side. The grain is finer and will wear as smooth as 
calf-skin. We guarantee its WEARING QUALITIES and Dv- 
RABILITY. 

For a PLow SHOE THEY ARE EXCELLENT. 

For THE HARVEST FIELD THEY ARE INVALUABLE. 

For Boys’ WEAR THEY ARE SUPERIOR, AS THEY WILL 
SAVE THE PRICE OF ''WO PAIRS OF SHOES IN A YEAR IN 
ROTTEN AND BROKEN SHOE-STRINGS. 


Their Advantages. 


The seams are at such points as can never hurt the feet 
and the shoe needs only to be closed at the top by a simple 
Buckle and strap; saving TIME, TROUBLE and VEXATION. 

The fore part overlapping the quarter renders it impossi- 
ble for DIRT, STUBBLE Or RUBBISH to enter the shoe, which, 
to farmers ahd laborers, proves a blessing indeed. 

Farmers, if you wish to procure for yourselves and boys a 
GOOD, HONEST, SERVICEABLE shoe, one that will give you 
entire satisfaction, save you TIME, TROUBLE and ANNOY- 
ANCE, you can remit us by mail the prices given below; 
stating your size or number, whether DoUBLE SOLE or Six: 
GLE SOLE, by what Express to ship, and they will be sent 


you by return Express. 
New York, May 10, 1870. 

We have examined carefully “ BALLARD’s CHAMPION 
SHOE,” and, without practical use, should judge it to bea 
capital article. The peculiar cut gives it the set and bear- 
ings of a boot, with the ease and lightness of a shoe; and the 
strap brings it as closely as desired around the ankle with- 
out the trouble of strings. Those which we have seen are of 


good stock and well made. 
ORANGE JUDD & CO. 
he 8 Pegged, Double or Single Sole, full O: ak Kip eee 





Men’s' * “ JK Calf Kip.: 
Boy’s “ “ “ “ 
The CHAMPIONS are Ry eS Solely ba ee, ar 
known House: BAY STATE SHOE & LEATH 
* and 34 Af. St., ag York. 
Address A. BALLARD & SON, 


P. O. Box 5,000, New York. 





GENTS WANTED in every town, county, and 
State, to canvass for HENRY WARD BEECHER’S new 
weekly paper, with which is Given Away that superb and 
world-renowned work of art, ‘' Marshall's Household En- 
graving of Washington.” The best paper and the grandest 
engraving in America. Agents ri oe “making $20 in half 
a day.” ‘Sales easier than books, and profits greater.’ 
This is something entirely new, being an unprecedented com- 
bindtion,. Send for circular and terms to 
J.B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
39 Park Row, New York 





GENTS LOOK !—$12 a day made, selling our 
Scissors SHARPENER and other wares, * Sample 25 cts. 
Catalogue free. TT. J. HASTINGS & CO., en eee 





“Tt is a boon to womankin Halts ¢ Jour. ¢ v. of. Health. 





SIXTH EDITION—TENTH THOUSAND OF 
CONITJUGAL SINS 


AGAINST THE 


LAWS OF LIFE AND HEALTH, 


And Their Effects upon the Father, Mother, and Child. 
By A. K. GAR DNER, A. M., M. D. 
CHAPTER. ONTENTS, 
I. The Modern W emma s Physical Deterioration. 

II. Local Disease in Children, and its Causes. 

Ill. At What Age Should One Marry ? 

IV. Is Continence on Injurious ? 

V. Personal Pollutio 

VI. The Injurious Results of Physical Exces 
VII. Methods Used to Prevent Conception, poor their Con- 

sequences. 
VIII. Infanticide. 

IX. Conjugal Relations During the Period of Men- 

struation, 

X. Conjugal Relations Between the Old. 

XI. Marriage Between Old Men and Young Girls. 

XII. What May be Done with Health in View and the 

Fear of = Before Us. 

*.* In one vol., 12mo, paper cover. Price, $1; bound, 
$1. 50. Sold by Booksellers _ Newsmen, or sent by mail 
prepaid on rece int of pric 

J.S. REDF ELD, 140 Fulton St., New York. 








The Bright Side ; A PAPER FOr ALL CHILDREN, now 
published weekly at $1.00 a year. Eight beautifully illus- 
trated pages. No continued stories. The very best writers. 
Large premiums for clubs. A success beyond all example. 
30,000 circulation, though less than one year old. §& — 
FREE. WILCOX & ALDEN, Publishers, Chicago, 


NSTITUTE OF PRACTICAL CIVIL ENGI- 
NEERING, SURVEYING AND DRAWING. TS A aa of three. 
six and twelve months. For circular, addre 
A. VANDER-NAILLEN, Room C, Reynolds Block, Chicago. 
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DOWNING’ 
FRUITS 


AND 





FRUIT TREES. 


| 
BY | 


A.J. DOWNING. | 


Newly Revised and Greatly 
Enlarged 


BY 


CHARLES DOWNING. 


Octavo, 1122 Pages. 


The original work of the late A. J. Downing appeared 
in 1845. Some years after it was revised and much en- 
larged by his brother, Charles Downing, who has again 
completed the work of a second revision. Charles 
Downing is upon all hands acknowledged as one of our 
highest pomological authoritics. He writes but seldom, 
but whatever bears his name is accepted as the judgment 
of one who is entirely disinterested, as far as the com- 
mercial aspects of pomology are concerned. The present 


edition contains the results of many years’ labor and ex- 


perience which have been devoted to testing the value 
of fruits and acquiring a knowledge of them that should 


benefit others. 


RECOMMENDATION FROM Hon. MARSHALL P. WILDER, | 
President of the American Pomological Society. | 
Boston, Oct. 4, 1889. | 


GENTLEMEN: 


Ihave received a copy from Mr. Charles Downing of 


the second revised edition of the “Fruits anp Fruit 
TreEEs oF America.’ Itis the most comprehensive of 
any similar work, in fact a complete ENcYcLOPEDIA OF 


AMERICAN PomoLocy brought down to the present time. 


The original edition by his brother, the late Andrew 


Jackson Downing, popular as it ever has been, is made 


doubly interesting and useful, by this revision, compris- 


ing as it does the results of a long life of critical 6bser 


vation. 


As a work of reference it has no equal in this country, 
and deserves a place in the library of every Pomolo 


gist in America. MARSHALL P. WILDER. 


This elegant and valuable work wi!l be an indispensa 
ble requisite to every library, and to all interested in 
Fruits or Fruit Culture. 


PRICE, PREPAID, $7.50. 


ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broadway, New-York. 





“AMERICAN CATTLE: 


THEIR 
HISTORY, BREEDING, 
AND 
MANAGEMENT. 


By Lewis F. ALien, 





Late President New York State Agricultural Sociey, editor 
** American Shorthorn Herd Book,” author ** Rural 
Architecture,” etc., ete, 


| 

NOTICES BY THE PREss. 

' L | 

We consider this the most valuable work that has 
recently been issued from the American press. It em 


braces all branches of the important subject, and fills a 
vacancy in our agricultural literature for which work the 


author by his many years’ experience and observation was 
eminently fitted.....It ought to be in the hands of every 
owner of cattle; and the country, as well as individuals, 
would soon be much richer for its teachings. 

Journal of Agriculture (St. Louis). 


The large experience of the author in improving the 
character of American herds adds to the weight of his 
observations, and has enabled him to produce a work 
which will at once make good its claims as a standard 
authority on the subject. An excellent feature of this 
volume is its orderly, methodical arrangement ; condens- 
ing 2 great variety of information into a comparatively 
small compass, and enabling the reader to find the point 
on which he is seeking light, without wasting his time 
N. ¥. Tribune. 


in turning over the leaves. 
This will rank among the standard works of the coun- 

try, and will be considered indispensable by every breed- 

Practical Farmer (Phila). 


er of live-stock. 

We think it is the most complete work upon neat- 

stock that we have seen; embodying as it does a vast 

amount of research and careful study and observation. 
Wisconsin Farmer. 


Hig history of cattle in general and of the individual 
breeds in particular, which occupies the first 180 pages 
of the volume, is written with much of the grace and 
charm of an Allison or a Macauley. His description of 
the leading breeds is illustrated by cuts of a bull, a cow, 
and a fat ox, of each race. The next one hundred pages 
are devoted to the subject of Breeding, This is followed 
by chapters on Beef Cattle, Working Oxen, Milch Cows, 
Cattle Food, Diseases, ete. The arrangement, illustra- 
tions, analytical index, ete., of the work are in the best 
style of modern book-making. 


New England Farmer. 


The work is one that has leng been needed, as it takes 
the place of the foreign books of like nature to which 
our farmers have been obliged to refer, and furnishes in | 
a compact and well-arranged volume all they desire upon 
this important subject. Maine Farmer. 


Whatever works the stock farmer may already have, he 
cannot afford to do without this. Ohio Farmer. 


It is one of the best treatises within our knowledge, 
and contains information sound and sensible, on every 
page. The People, (Concord, N. H.) 

The object of the work, as stated by the author in his 
preface, ‘‘is not only to give a historical account of the 
Bovine race, to suggest to our farmers and cattle breeders 
the best methods of their production and management, 
but to exalt and ennoble its pursuit to the dignity to which 
itis entitled in the various departments of Ameriean 
agriculture.” From the little examination we have been 
able to give it, we can not recommend it too highly. 

Canada Farmer. 


Considering that there are some ten millions milch cows 
in the United States, and nearly a thousand millions of 
dollars invested in cattle, the magnitude of this interest 
demands that the best skilled talent be devoted to the 
improvement of the various breeds and the investigation 
of the best method of so caring for the animals as to gain 
the greatest profit from them. This volume will give the 
farmer just the instruction which he wants. 

N. Y. Independent. 


PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.50. 


ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broadway, New-York. 
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A GOOD BOOK FOR ALI, 


STUDENTS OF AGRICULTURE. 





AGRICULTURAL 
Qualitative and Quantitative 
CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, 


EDITED BY 


GC. CALDWELL, 
Professor of Agricultural Chemistry in the Cornel 


University. 


Teachers of Agricultural Chemistry have lone felt the 
need of a text book which should serve as a guide to the 
analysis of soils, manures, and the products of the farm 
The present work is very thorough, beginning with the 
preparation of reagents and giving the most approved 
methods of manipulation. Professor Caldwell modestly 
calls himeelf the editor; but his book shows that he hag 
not contented himself with editing the works of others, 
but has given much of his own experience. 

‘.. Try T os 
CONTENTS. 
CHAPER I.—Tue REAGENTs. 

List of the reagents needed, with directions for prepar- 
ing them, when not more readily obtained otherwise, 
and for testing their purity. 

CHAPTER II.—-ANALYTICAL MANIPULATION. 

Determination of specific gravity, solution, evaporation, 
precipitation, filtration (including Bunsen’s new meth- 
od), weighing of residues and precipitates, measnr- 
ing and dividing solutions, and calculation of results. 

CHAPTER III.—Reactions and Metuons or Quantr- 

TATIVE ESTIMATION. 


Potassium, sodium, ammonium, barinm, calcium, mag- 
nesium, aluminium, iron, manganese, zinc, lead, 
copper, and arsenic; silicic, sulphuric, carbonic, 
phosphoric, nitric, hydrochloric, hydrocyanic, hydro- 
ferrocyanic, hydrosulphuric, hydriodic, hydrofluoric, 
oxalic, acetic, tartaric, citric, malic, lactic, uric, hip- 
puric, and tannic acids; cellulose, starch, eum, the 
sugars, albuminoids, urea, fat, and alcohol. 
CHAPTER‘ IV.—Specran MetuHons or ANALYSIS. 

Course of Qualitative analysis, estimation of water, of 
organic matter, of sulphur and chlorine in organic 
compounds, special methods of separation of bases 
and acids, schemes of analysis. 

CHAPTER V.—ANAtysiIs OF Sorts anp Rocks. 

Mechanical and chemical analysis, and examination of 
physical properties of soils, and examination of 
marl, limestone, and clay. 

CHAPTER VI.—FEeERtILizErs. 

Farm-yard manure, urine, solid excrements, bone-meal, 
bone-black, bone-ash, phosphorite, guano, super- 
phosphate, gypsum, salt, potash compounds, and 
Chili saltpetre. 

CHAPTER VII.—Asnes. 
Ashes of plants, of animal substances, and of fuel. 
CHAPTER VIII.—FoppEr anp Foop. 

Fodder plants, beets, turnips, potatoes, sceds, meal, 
flour, milk, butter, cheese, and vinegar. 

CHAPTER IX.—Woot anp Bark. 

Examination of wool and tanners’ bark. 

CHAPTER X.—BEveERAGES. 

Water and wine. 

CHAPTER XI.—Tastes. 

Metric system of weights and measures, atomic weights 
of elements, factors for calculating analyses, estima- 
tion of tannin in bark, etc 

PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.00. 


ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broadway, New York. 
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~ GARDENING FOR PROFIT 


By PETER HENDERSON. Viney ILtvustratep. 


This is the first work on Market Gardening ever published in this country. Its author is well known as a market gardener of eighteen years’ successful experience, In this 
svork he has recorded this experience, and given, without reservation, the methods necessary to the profitable culture of the commercial or 


MAREET GARDEN. 


It is a book which commends itself, not only to those who grow vegetables for sale, but to the cultivator of the 


FAMILY GARDEN, 


to whom it presents methods quite different from the old ones generally practiced, It is an ORIGINAL AND PURELY AMERICAN work, and not made up, 28 books on gardening too 


often are, by quotations from foreign authors, 
Every thing is made perfectly plain, and the subject treated in all its details, from the selection of the soil to preparing the products for market. 





CONTENTS. 
Men fitted for the Business of Gardening. Location, Situation, and Laying Ont. Formation and Management of Hot-heds, | Transplanting ; Insects, 
The Amount of Capital Required, and Soils, Drainage, and Preparation. TPorcing Pits or Green-houses. Packing of Vegetables for Shipping. 
Working Force per Acre. Maunures ; Implements. Seeds and Seed Raising. Preservation of Vegetables in Winter. 
Profits of Market Gardening. Uses and Management of Cold I'rames. TIow, When, and Where to Sow Seeds. Vegetables, their Varieties and Cultivation, 


In the last chapter, the most valuable kinds are described, and the culture proper to each is given in detail. 
SENT POST-PAID. - - . : - - - PRICE, $1.50. 
ORANGE JUDD & CO M PANY, 245' Broadway, New York. 


GARDENING FOR THE SOUTH, 


Or, HOW TO GROW VEGETABLES AND FRUITS. 








By tim natn WILLIAM N. WHITE, or Armens, Ga. 


WITH ADDITIONS BY MR. J. VAN BUREN, AND DR. JAS. CAMAK. 
. Crar. il.—The Improvement of 
the Soil. 


Thonch entitled ‘Gardening 


” 


for the South,’’ the work is one 


the utility of whicb is not restrict- Cnar. IV.—Manmres 
ed to the South. It is an admira- 
Cuar. V.--Manures—Their Soure 


Dle treatise op gardening in gen- ’ P 
es and Preparaticn. 





eral, and will rank among the most 





Cuar. VI.—Notation of Crops. 
Cnar. VII. — Dot-beds,\ Cold 
Frames, end Pits. 


usefal horticultural works of the 
present day. MTorticultural opera- 
tions are clearly explained, and 
more in detail than is usual in Cnap. VITI.—Garden Implements. 
works of thiskind. To those liv- Cuar. IX.—Propazation of Plants. 
; in the warmer ior 
ing in the warmer portions of the Cnar. X.—Pudding and Grafting. 
Union, the work will be especially i 
Car. XI.—Pruning and Train- 
valuable, as it gives the varicties j 
: ng. 
of vegetables and fruits adapted ‘ 
Cuap. XTI.—Transplanting. 
Cuap. XITI.—Mulching, Shading, 


and Watering. 


to the climate and the modes of 
culture which it is necessary to 





follow, 
Cap. XIV. — Protection from 
Frost. 
CONTENTS. Crap, XV.—Insects and Vermin. 


Cuarp. XVI.—Vegetables—De- 
scription and Culture. 

Caap. XVIL.—Fruits—Varieties 
and Culture. 


Cuar. I.—Formation and Manage- 
ment of Gardens in General. 
Cuap. II.—Soils— Their Charac- 


teristics, —_—l—= 


Illustrated, Revised and Newly Stereotyped. 


SENT POST-PAID: ate ee hl 
ORANGE JUDD & COMPANY, 245 Broadway, New York. 
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GREAT REDUCTION 


TEAS & COFFEES 
PRICE OF GOLD. 


GET FRESH GOODS & SAVE MONEY. 
THE 


eee eneneeeeses 


eeeeeeeees 
SOOO C eee eeaeeennce 
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GREAT AMBRIGAN 
TEA COMPANY, 


‘Established 1861, 


Are now receiving the choicest EarLY Picktnes NEw Crop 
Tras from the best cultivated districts of China and Japan. 

These Teas have been selected with great care, and with 
especial reference to the taste and wants of our customers. 
They are very fresh, and of the choicest flavor. 

We shall now fill “club orders” from these new crops 
Teas in quantities to suit our customers, at greatly reduced 
prices, while the goods are of the freshest description.- Lib- 
eral discounts allowed to Clubs of $30 and upwards. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS: 


OOLONG (Black), 50c , 60c., 70c., 80c., best 90c. 

Green and Black). 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., best 90c. 
Black), 80c., 90c., best $1. 
BREAK FAST (Black), best $1.15. . 
IMPERIAL (Green), 80c., 9c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25. 
You HYSON (Green), 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, 


best $1.20. 
UNCOLORED JAPAN, ‘c.. $1, $1.10, best $1.20. 
GUNPOWDER (Green), $1.25, best $1.50. 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 


GROUND COFFEE. 1lic., 20c., 25c., 30c., 35¢., per pound. 
Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-house keepers, and Families who 
use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in that article 
by using our- FRENCH BREAKFAST and DINNER COF- 
FEE, which we sell at the low price of 25 cents per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 

Consumerscan save from 5 to § profits by purchasing their 
Teas of the Grear AMERICAN TEA CoMPaNyY. 

By our system of supplying clubs throughout the country, 
consumers in all parts of the United States can receive their 
teas at the same prices (with the small additional expense 
of transportation) as though they bought them at our | 
wholesale warehouses in this City. | 


All Goods Warranted or the Money Refunded. 


POST-OFFICE Orders and Drafts, make payable to the 
order of the Great American Tea Company. Direct let- 
ters and orders to the 


: Great American Tea Company, : 
Nos. 3{ and 83 VESEY-ST., 








PREPARATION 


Makes the most wholesome and best Of BREAD, BISCUIT. 
caAK#s, &c. Unlike some other yeast, it contains no POISON 
to create DYSPEPSIA, and the bread may therefore be 
eaten hot without detriment. Resolving itself into Phos- 
phate of Lime and soda, it prevents RICKETS, CHOL 7 
and decay of TEETH, and promotes the growth of Muscle 
and Bone. In “raising” the err it does not, like other 
yeast, decompose the flour, but adds nutriment to the bread, 
and otherwise improves it in quality and quantity. Each 
package contains full directions for use. Send for pam- 

hiet, supplied gratis. Ask your Grocer for “ Horsford’s 

read Preparation.” WILSON, LOCKWOOD, EVERETT 

CO., Wholesale Agents, 201 Fulton-st., New York. 


UTCHISON’S FAMILY CI- 

DER AND WINE MILL, is the 

best for Hand. Made with single or 

double curb. Also presses and grinders 
separate. For Manufacturers. 

i, LS’ POWER MILL 
is the best of all, crushing the fruit and 
yielding more juice than any other. Not 
liable toinjury. Cast Cider Press Screws, 
fine thread and very powerful. Copper 
Strip Feed Cutters, the best_and cheap- 
est Self-feeding Cutter for Hay, Straw, 
and Corn-stalks. Nishwitz Pulverizing 
Harrow, with seat, will be owned assoon 
as known. Send for Illustrated Circular. 

PEEKSKILL PLOW WORKS, 
Peekskill, N. Y., or 61 Merwin St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Read Votaw & Montgomery’s Ady’t on last cover page. 




















Soups and Beef Tea for the Million. 


Strengthening Nourishment! Economy in housekeeping ! 
LIEBIG’S COMPANY’S EXTRACT OF MEAT, the same 
that received the highest prizesat Paris, Havre, and Amster- 
dam, and that is supplied tothe British, French, Russian, 
Prussian, and other Governments. None genuine without 
the signatures of Baron Liebig, the inventor, and of Dr. 
Max V. Pettenkofer, delegate, on every jar. 

J. MILHAUS' SONS, Company’s Agents, 183 Broadway, 
New York. For sale everywhere. 


N. Y. State Agricultural Society 


Says: “No more direct or emphatic endorsement of your 
scales can be given by the Society than has been given in 
the award of its 


FIRST PREMIUM 


Medal which you have received, and which the Executive 
Board unanimously sustained on appeal. The testimony of 
the Judges being that your premium scale was equal in 
design, material, construction, and accuracy, to those of 


FAIRBANKS, 


although furnished at such a moderate price.” 











PLATFORM AND COUNTER 


SEALE 


For Farmers, Merchénts, Manufacturers, Railroad Com- 
panies, Machinists, Druggists, &c., &c., in great vatiety, 
Every Farmer should havea FAIRBANKS’ SCALE, 
Send for Circular. FAIRBANKS & CO,, 
252 Broad way, New York. 
246 Baltimore St., Baltimore, Md. 
3 Camp St., New Orleans, 




















a FAIRBANKS & EWING, Masonic Hall, Philade 
FOUR TON HAY SCALES, $75. FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO. 18 Milk’ St, Boston. 








D. PUTNAM & CO., Produce Commission 

® Merchants, No. 68 Pearl-st.New York. “ Quick sales 
and prompt returns.” §@™" Send for our weekly Price-cur- 
rent and Marking Plate. g f 


Send for Free Price List 196. 
EDWARD F. JONES, 


Binghamton, N. Y. 














All who are interested in Fruit Culture, Gardening, Flowers, Designs of Cottages, Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, and embel- 
lishment of Home Grounds, are invited to take a trial trip with THz HORTICULTURIST for 3 months ora year. Subscription 
terms reduced for the Spring of 1870. In clubs of 5 or over, only $1.50 a year; 3 copies, $5; 2 copies, $4._ Full terms, $2.50 
per annum. Send stamp for Illustrated Prospectus and Premium List of valuable Roses and Lilies. Now is the time to 
form Clubs for a good gardening and horticultural journal. Address HENRY T. WILLIAMS, 5 Beekman St., New York. 
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AGRICULTURAL STEAM ENGINES. 
EQUALLED BY NONE IN COMBINED MERITS OF CAPACITY, ECONOMY, 
DURABILITY, SIMPLICITY, AND PERFECTION, 


ADAPTED ESPECIALLY TO 


Grain Threshing, Wood and Shingle Sawing, Cotton Ginning, 


and various other service on the Farm and Plantation. Hundreds are in use, accomplishing more and better work, with 
greater satisfaction and economy than can be effected with any other power. 

These AGRICULTURAL ENGINES are not an Experiment, BUT A SUCCESS OF MANY YEARS’ TRIAL AND 
PROOF,—THE RESULT OF MANY YEARS’ PERFECTION. Among their chief merits are 


SIMPLICITY AND STRENGTH OF CONSTRUCTION ; 


fn 


not requiring the skill of an experienced Engineer to use, nor the expense of a machinist to repair or keep in order. 


One of these Engines Yhreshed 41,000 Bushels of Grain in 83 Days, 
last Season, carning $1,986. 
Descriptive Circulars of these,and also ofour PORTABLE and STATIONARY ENGINES, will be furnished on application to 
WoOoD, TABER & MORSE, 


Eaton, Madison Co., N. Ys 





Patents, Government Claims, Pensions, Bounties, &e. 
address J. McC. Perkins, Counsellor at Law, 5!8 7th St. 
Washington, D. C. 





EPUCcATIONn for FARMERS.—For 
information apply to W.S. CLARK, President Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College, Amherst, Mass. . 
































